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PREFACE. 


About two years ago I submitted a thesis which 
was appro\'ed by the Calcutta University for my 
Premchand Roychand Studentship, It was sub¬ 
sequently developed into the present work. As 
indicated by its title, it is an attempt to trace the 
history of the maritime activity of the Indians in 
all its forms from the earliest times. It deals with 
what is undoubtedly one of the most interesting, 
but at the same time often forgotten, chapters of 
Indian history. The subject, so far as my informa¬ 
tion goes, has not been treated systematically by 
any writer, and has not received by any means the 
attention it deserves. 

This is my excuse for attempting this subject, 
but the attempt, from its very nature, is beset with 
difficulties. The field of work is new and almost 
unexplored, and one has to work at it single- 
handed. I have had to depend chiefly on my own 
resources for the discovery, collection, and arrange¬ 
ment of the materials, 

I have indicated fuliy, both in the Introduction 
and in the footnotes, all the sources of information 
I have drawn upon. The evidences used have been 
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both literary and monumental. For the collection 
of literary evidences I have had to l>e at great pains 
in ransacking the ^'ast field of Sanskrit literature as 
well as Pali (especially the yd/aJ^} throughout 
which they are scattered, and then in piecing the 
evidences t<^then The Sanskrit texts, as well 
as the Pali, 1 have studied both in the original 
and in translations. Besides Sanskrit and Pali, 
I have been able to gather some very valuable 
evidences from old Tamil liteiature with th? 
help of a book by the late Mr, Kanakasabhai 
Pillay, now unfortunately out of print, called T/ie 
Tamtls Eighteen Hundred Years Ago. I have 
had also to consider and use all the evidences 
bearing on my subject that are contained tn classical 
literature, made accessible to Indian students by the 
translations of McCrindle. Old Bengali literature, 
too, has i)ecn laid under contribution in connection 
with the account of Bengali maritime activi^. 
Further, I have, with the help of translations, found 
out all the evidences bearing on the history of 
Indian maritime activity that are furnished by 
Persian works, most of which have been made 
accessible through Sir Henry Elliot’s History in 
eight volumes. Lastly, I have had to use the 
material supplied by such Chinese and Japanese 
works as are accessible through translations in 
giving an account of Indian maritime intercourse 
with the Farther East. 
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I have had also to study MSS. of uinpiiblished 
works, both Sanskrit and Bengali, in the original. 
Much labour was involved in the search for these 
Sanskrit MSS., especially tliosc which belong to the 
class of Stipa Sastras^ a good number of which 1 
found in the famous Tanjore Palace Library (con¬ 
taining some i8,ooo Sanskrit works), in the Adiyar 
Library, Madras, and in the possession of some 
old Indian artists at Kumbakonam, I Itave also 
derived from local tradition and old folk-lore some 
verj' valuable materials for the history of the 
once famous port of Gaur, the old capital of 
Bengal. 

Of the MSS. used, those specially noticeable 
arc the YtikHkaipataru, and the Arihaiastra of 
Kautilya which has been recently published. These 
two important and interesting, but hitherto unknown 
and unutilized, Sanskrit works have great value as 
sources of economic history. The former gives an 
account of ancient Indian shipbuilding, the like of 
which cannot perhaps be found elsewhere in the 
entire range of Sanskrit literature, while the latter 
throws some new light on the economic condition 
of Maurya India which will, I trust, materially 
advance our knowledge of lliai brilliant period of 
Indian history. I may also refer in this connection 
to the Sanskrit work Bodhisatfvdvat^na Kaipalaia 
of Kshemendra, which is being published under the 
auspices of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. This 
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work also throws light on some aspects of economic 
life in the Maurya epoch. 

1 have also tried to discover and gather all the 
c^'idence derivable from archaeology. The many 
representations of ships and beats, and of scenes 
of naval activity, that are furnished by old Indian 
art have been brought together and adduced as 
evidence indicating Indian maritime enterprise. 
Some of these representations 1 have myself dis- 
covered in the course of my travels, and these have 
not, I thLnk, been previously published. To the 
kindness of some of my artist friends I owe the 
sketches of several representations of ships and 
boats that occur in old Indian sculpture and 
painting, such as those of Ajant5, and also on old 
Indian coins. 

My thanks are due to Messrs. Bejoy Kumar 
Sarkar and Narendranalh Sen Gupta, my old 
pupils al the Bengal National Collie, Calcutta, 
and now students of the Harv'^ard University, 
U.S.A., for their kind assistance; and also to 
Mr. Ramananda Chatteiji, M.A., editor of the 
M&^rn J?evieuf, for the courtesy of his permission 
to reprint those portions of my work ivhich appeared 
in his /Review, Nor must 1 omit to express my 
obligation to my friend Mr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, 
M.A., Lecturer, Bengal National College, Calcutta, 
whose constant help in manifold ways it is alike 
[iiy pleasure and duty to gratefully acknowledge. 
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I have also to express niy gratitude to the 
Hon^ble Maharaja Manmdrachandra Nandy Baha¬ 
dur of Cossimbazar, and Dr. Rashbebaiy Ghose, 
M.A., D.L„ C.S.I,, C.I.E., for the generous help 
they have accorded me in preparing and publishing 
this work. 

RAOHAKU^rUD Mookerjt. 


BEKHAMPOXa, KuaSHEDABAD, 
ytiw, 1910L 
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AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


(Bf rrindpd BiujmikANATii Ssal, FbJl.} 

Prof. Mookerji's monograph on Indian shipping 
and maritime activity, from the earliest times to the 
end of the Moghul period, gives a connected and 
comprehensive survey of a most fascinating topic of 
Indian history. The character of the work as a 
learned and up-tCKlate compilation from the most 
authoriUtive sources, indigenous and foreign, must 
not be allowed to throw into the background the 
originaHty and comprehensiveness of the conception. 
Here, for tlic first time, fragmentary and scattered 
records and evidences arc collated and compared in 
a systematic sur\'ey of the entire field ; and one 
broad historical generalization stands out clearly 
atid convincingly, of which all histories of world 
culture will do well to take note, viz. the central 
position of India in the Orient wwld, for weli-nigh 
two thou^d years, not merely in a social, a moral, 
a spiritual, or an artistic reference, but also and 
equally in r^pect of colonizing and maritime 
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activity, and of commercial and manufacturinif 
interests, A multitude of facts of special signifl'- 
cancc also come out vividly, and, in scv'eral 
for the first dmc, in the author’s presentation, e.g, 
the teeming ports and harbours of India, the 
harbour and other maritime regulations of the 
Mauryan epoch, the indigenous shipbuilding craft, 
the Indian classification of vessels and their build, 
the paramount part played by indigenous Indian 
shipping in the expansion of Indian commerce and 
colonization from the shores of Africa and Mada¬ 
gascar to the farthest reaches of Malaysia and the 
Eastern Archipelago; the auxiliary character of the 
foreign intermediaries, whether Greek, Aiabtan, or 
Chinese; the sources of India's manufacturing 
supremacy for a thousand years in her advances 
in applied chemistry, etc. In establishing these 
positions, the author, besides availing himself of the 
archaeological (including architectural and numts- 
malic) as wcW as other historical evidence, has 
drawn upon hitherto unpublished manuscripts and 
other obscure sources. But the signal merit of the 
survey is that these facts of history are throughout 
accompanied by tiieir political, social, or economic 
interpnelation, so that the monograph is not a mere 
chronicle of facts, but a chapter of un^^Titten culturc!- 
history, conceived and executed in a philosophical 
spirit The author’s style combines lucidity with 
terseness, compresses a large mass of facts into a 
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small compass, and is equal alike to the enumo^tioD 
of details and the march and s^veep of a rapid 
historical survey. 

One characteristic cannot escape the most 
casual reader of this volume: Prof. Mookeiji takes 
his materials as he finds them, and does not clip and 
pare them down, in the name of historical criticism, 
or handle them after the accredited methods of 
speculative chronology. By confining himself to 
settled landmarks, and traversing his ground by 
rapid strides, proceeding from epoch to epoch, he is 
able to avoid the quicksands of Indian chronology. 
As for the critical methods of sifting evidence, there 
is a great deal of misconception in the air, and it is 
best to point out that the methods which are im>' 
perativc in testing an alleged fact or event are highly 
unsuitable in a review of the formative forces, 
agencies, movements, of a nation's history as pre¬ 
served in the storehouse of national tradition. To 
take an example from the so-called Higher Criticism, 
to explode the Mosaic authorship is not to expire 
Moses in culture-histor>% In fact, whether in 
Semitic, Chinese, or Indian philology, the destructive 
(and explosive) criticism of the seventies and eighties 
of the last century is now itself exploded, and has 
been followed by a finer and more accurate sense of 
historic origins and national evolutions. For the 
rest, it must be recognized that, w hile accuracy and 
scientihe criticism, in the measure in which they are 
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attainable in the social sciences, must always be 
essential to a right historical method, a finit sketch 
or mapping of an entire province, the work of scouts, 
pioneeb and conquerors, cannot usefully employ the 
methods of a trigonometrical or a cadastral survey. 

Brajendranatu Seal. 
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INDIAN SHIPPING. 


INTRODUCTION. 

L—Isolation and Intercourse. 

Hven a superficial view of the physical features of 
India cannot fail to show that there is hardly any 
part of the world better marked out by nature as a 
region by itself than India. It is a region, indeed, 
full of contests in physical features and climate, 
but the features that divide and isolate it as a whole 
from surrounding regions are too clear to be over¬ 
looked. In truth, the whole of India, in spite of 
assertions to the contrary made by some geographers, 
is easily perceived to be a single country endowed 
with a 'Sharply defined individuality, and beneath 
her truly manifold and bewildering variety there 
is a fundamental geographical unity, a complete ' 
territorial synthesis. 

Mountain-guarded and sea-girt as she is on the 
north and the south, India looks as if she liad been 
meant by nature to remain aloof from the rest of 
the world and to develop her civilization in isolation, 
untouched by the currents that stir humanity abroad. 
And yet there is hardly any country in the world 
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that presents such an eventful record of intercourse 
with foreign countries. The geography of India 
points to her natura] isolation; but the history of 
India reveals other facts. And if we study that his¬ 
tory carefully from the earliest times we shall easily 
recognize that contact or intercourse with other 
countries has been a no less potent factor in its 
making than isolation. It has been well said that 
none of the greatest movements in the world which 
have influenced the history of mankind have failed to 
touch India and contribute to the development and 
ridiness of her extraordinarily varied culture and 
civilization. Above all comprehension and beyond 
all human Insight Is tliat mysterious impulse which 
gave birth to the momentous movement of Aryan 
migration and expansion, so big with consequences* 
and by far the most important event in the world's 
history. And it is a commonplace of history that 
one of the main streams of this great migration of 
the pioneers of the world's civilization entered India 
through her north-svestem mountain passes to 
build up her spiritual character, even as the Indus 
and the Ganges have broken through the Himalayas 
to create her physical cliaracter. For centuries these 
Indo-Aiyans pushed on their work of colonizing 
India amid struf^les and conflicts with the original 
inhabitants of the country, and developed a civiliza¬ 
tion that is reflected in the literature they have 
created. Then rose buddhism, the first of world- 
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religions, a product of the Indian soil which 
extended its influence beyond its limits over all 
countries lying east and north of India—from the 
steppes of the Mongols and the mountainous 
wildernesses of Tibet, through Japan, and on the 
south and cast far into the Indian Archipelago, For 
centuries India stood out as the heart of the Old 
World, moulding and dominating its thought 
and life. Meanwhile there continued to beat 
upon Indian shores successive waves of foreEgn 
influence, such as the Iranian influence flowing 
from the first veritable empire of the ancient 
Orient, the empire of the Achaetnenides, which 
under Danus included within itself the whole of 
Sindh and a considerable portion of the Punjab cast 
of the Indus, forming his twentieth satrapy and 
yielding tlic enormous^'tribute of fully a million 
sterling, an influence that left some marks upon 
Indian art and architecture and methods of govern¬ 
ment and administration; the Hellenic influence 
beginning from Alexander's invasion and exercised 
by a succession of Greek rulers of the Punjab and 
neighbouring regions, but which touched only 
the fringe of Indian civilization and the Graeco^ 
Roman influence during the time of the Kushan or 
Indo-Scythian kings. Then, also, the two great civi¬ 
lizing forces of the world that next arose did not fail 
to touch India and contribute to her making, viz, the 
Islamic culture and civilization, and the European, 
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which, fallowing in thewnke of foreign invasions and 
commerce, has continued to influence Indian thought 
and life to this day. India, therefore, is a favoured 
country where all the diversities of human culture 
have met to build up an extraordinarily rich and 
synthetic culture. Thus intercourse is as much a 
characteristic of the history of India as isolation. 

Hardly less convincing than these facts of the 
political intercourse of India are the facts of her 
commercial intercourse with foreign countries with 
which we are more directly concerned. We shall 
have mnpic evidence to show that for full thirty 
ccnturie.s India stood out as the very heart of the 
Old World, and maintained her position as one of 
the foremost maritime countries. She had colonies 
in Pegu, in Cambodia, in Java, in Sumatra, ill 
Borneo, and even in the countries of the Farther 
East as far as Japan. She had trading settlements 
in Southern China, in the Malayan peninsula, in 
Arabia, and in all the chief cities of T’ersia and all 
over the east coast of Africa. She cultivated trade 
relations not only with the countries of Asia, but also 
with the whole of the then kno\^■Il world, including the 
countries under the dominion of the Roman Empire, 
and both the East and the West became the theatre 
of Indian commercial activity and gave scope to 
her naval enctgy and throbbing intemational life. 

It will thus be seen that instead of the rigid 
isolation apparently decreed to her by nature, we 
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fintl a remarkably active intercourse with foreign 
countries established by the efforts of man, and a 
conquest achieved over the natural environment 
The great and almost impregnable barriers on the 
north are pierced bj' mountain-passes which liave 
been throughout used as the pathways of commerce 
and communication with the external world. To- 
u'ards the south the ocean from its very nature 
proved a far more cffccti\'^e and fatal barrier lt> the 
cultivation of foreign relations, till the rapid devciop¬ 
ulent of national shipping triumphed over that 
obstacle and converted the ocean itself into a great 
jhighway of international intercourse and commerce. 
The early growth of her shipping and ship¬ 
building, coupled with the genius and eneigy of her 
merchants, the skill and daring of her seaineii, the 
enterprise of her colonists, and the zeal of her mis¬ 
sionaries, secured to I ndia the command of the sea for 
ages, and helped her to attain and long maintain her 
proud position as the mistress of the Eastern seas. 
There was no lack of energy on the part of Indians 
of old in utfliaing to the full the opportunities 
presented by nature for the development of Indian 
maritime activity—the fine geographical position of 
India in the heart of the Orient, with Africa on the 
west and the Eastern Archipelago and Australia on 
the east, her connection with the vast mainland of 
Asia cm the north, her possession of a sea-board that 
extends over more than four thousand miles, and 
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finally the network of rivers which opens up the 
interior. In fact, in India there is to be found the 
conjunction or assemblage of most of those specific 
geographical conditions on which depends the com* 
mcrcial development of a country. 


IL—Evidences. 

The sources and materials available for the con¬ 
struction of a historjf of Indian shipping and 
maritime activity naturally divide themselves into 
two classes, Indian and foreign. The Indian 
evidences are those deri%'ed from Indian literature 
and art, including sculpture and painting, besides the 
evidence of archaeology in its threefold branches, 
eptgraphic, monumcnral, and numismatic. The 
evidences of Indian literature arc based chiefiy on 
Sanskrit, Pali, and Persian works, and in some cases 
on works in the Indian vernaculars, Tamii, Marathi, 
and Bengali, The foreign evidences consist of those 
writings of foreign travellers and historians which 
contain observations on Indian subjects, and also 
of arcliaeoicgical remains such as diose in Java, 
The former are embedded mostly in ciassic.ai litera¬ 
ture, in Chinese, Arabic, and Persian, to which we 
have access only through translations. 

The v^-ay these varioiis e\'idencei>, literary and 
monumental, Indian and foreign, will be arranged, 
and the order in which they will be presented, 
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require to be explained at the outset. Bearing in 
mind the well-known dictum that " the literature as 
well as the art of a people tells its life," I have 
thought that the case for India's marittme activity 
cannot be held to be sulficiently made out until in 
the first instance it is supported by the evidence 
supplied by her own nativH iteratur&^nd art, great 
as they are. The first pro^s of Indian maritime 
activity, and of Uie existence and growth of an 
Indian shipping by which that activity realized 
itself, must accordingly be sought in the domain of 
Indian literature and art, and the want or paucity of 
these can hardly be compensated for by the abund¬ 
ance of evidences culled from foreign works. The 
evidences that will therefore be first presented will 
be all Indian, being those supplied by Indian litera¬ 
ture and art, and after them will follow the evidences 
derived from foreign sources. Again, as the dates 
of most of the Indian literary works to which 
reference will be made are unhappily not yet a 
matter of certainty, I could not make the evidences 
drawn from them the basis of any historical treat¬ 
ment of the subject or regard them as any help 
to a chronological arrangement of the facts rt^rding 
the shipping, sea-borne trade, and maritime activity 
of India, Accordingly, the evidence from Indian 
literature that will be first adduced will serve only 
as an introduction to the whole subject, preparing 
the ground and making out the case for it, so to 
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speak. The real historical oarrative of the naval 
activity of India will be built up of malenals 
supplied by such foreign and also Indian works as 
labour under no chronological diDiculties. 

The passages from ancient Indian works will be 
presented, as far as possible, in the order determined 
by tradition. In the opinion of the late Professor 
Biihler. the far-famed German orientalist, " there 
arc passages in ancient Indian works which prove 
the early existence of a navigation of the Indian 
Ocean and the somewhat later occurrence of trading 
voyages undertaken by Hindu merchants to the 
shores of the Persian Gulf and its rivers.** These 
proofs, however, will be found mostly to supply an 
indirect kind of evidence; they contain no direct 
Information regarding the existence and develop¬ 
ment of a national shipping which is certainly 
implied in the existence, development, and con¬ 
tinuance of that maritime trade wliich they so 
conclusively refer. For it is a commonplace of 
history, and quite stands to reastm, that no com¬ 
merce can spring up, and much less thrive, especially 
in early times, unless it is fostered by a national 
shipping. Accordingly, the direct proofs that arc 
available regarding Indian shipping and naral 
activity will have precedence over the indirect ones, 
and they will include illustrations of the typical 
ships and boats that are represented in old Indian 
art, in sculpture and painting, and on coins. 
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III.—Epochs, 

The epochs of Indian history round which these 
various evidences regarding the shipping and 
maritime activity of India will be grouped, may be 
roughly indicated as follows:— 

1, The Pre-^Mauryan Epah^ extending from 

the earliest times to about the year ac. 321-—^For 
this period we shall discuss the evidences that can 
be gleaned from some of the oldest literary records 
of humanity like the the Bible, and some 

of the old Pali and Tamil works, as also from 
the finds of Egyptian and Assyrian archa^logists, 
regarding the early maritime intercourse of India 
W'ith the West, Evidences for this period are also 
to be derived from the writings of the Greek authors 
Herodotus and Ctesias, in the 5th century B.C., 
containing references to India. 

2, The Mauryan Epoch (b,c, 321-184).—For 
this period the available evidences are those pre> 
served in the works of many Greek ^d Roman 
authors who essayed to tell the story of Alexanders 
Indian campaign and recorded the observations 
made on India by the Greek ambassadors to the 
courts of the Maurya emperors. These Greek and 
Roman notices of India have been mostly made 
accessible to Indian student.s by the translations of 
Mr. McCrindlc. More important and interesting 
than these foreign evidences is the evidence fur- 
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nhshed by a recently published Sanskrit work, the 
^fthiiiadra of Kautilya, which is a mine of in* 
formation regarding the manifold aspects of a highly 
developed materiaJcivilbiation witnessed by Maufya 
India Bearing on this period also is the evidence of 
tradition preserved in that monumental work of the 
Kashmirian poet Kshemendra called 
vadana Kalpalatdt which is now being published 
by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in the Bibliotheca 
Ind ica series. The seventy-third paliava or chapter 
of this work relates a story which throws some light 
on the sea-borne trade and maritime activity of 
India during the days of the Emperor Asoka. 

3. The Knshan Period la the north and the 
Andhra Period in the souths extending roughly 
from the and century B.c. to the 3rd century a,d.— 
This was the period when Roman influence on 
India was at its height; in fact, the whole of the 
southern peninsula under the Andhra dynasty was 
in direct communication with Rome^ while the 
conquests in Northern India tended still further to 
open up trade with the Roman Empire, so that 
Roman gold poured into all parts of India in pay¬ 
ment for her silks, spices, gems, and dye-siuffs. 
The evidences proving this are the remarkable finds 
of Roman coins, more numerous in the south than 
in the north, together with the references in the 
ancient Sanskrit and Pali works to " Romaka/' or 
the city of l^me, and in ancient Tamil works to the 
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" Yavanas '* or Greeks and Romans, and to the im¬ 
portant South Indian ports like Much iris and Pukar^ 
of which fult descriptions are given in otd Tamil 
poems. Besides evidences from ancient Indian 
literature bearing on Indian commerce with Rome, 
there are also dehnite evidences from important 
foreign works. The chief of these are Pliny's 
Natural History^ the Periptus of the Rrythraean 
,Sea,and Ptolemy's Geography^ besides the Incidental 
allusions to Indian commerce and shipping thrown 
out by writers like Agatharcides and Strabo. 

4. Ttw Period of Hindu imperialism in 
Northern India under the Guptas and Harsha^- 
vardhanafCxicndXs\% from the 4th century to the 7th 
century a.d, —^This was the period of the expansion 
of India and of much coloniaing activity towards 
the farther East from Bengal, the Kalinga coast, and 
Coromandel. Parts of Burma and Malacca were 
colonized, chlcdy from Kathiga and Bengal, as 
shown in Sir A. P. Phayre’s History of Burmay AXid 
testihed to by Burmese sacred scriptures and coins. 
The main evidences for the remarkable maritime 
activity of this period are supplied by the accounts 
of the numerous Chinese pilgrims to India, of whom 
Fa-Hien was the drst and Hiuen Tsang the most 
famous. These accounts are now alt acce&sibk 
through translations. iVmong foreign works sup¬ 
plying valuable materials for the history of the 
period may be mentioned Christian Topography 
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of Cosmas. Some verj' valuable evidences regard¬ 
ing- the early commerce l>ctwcen India and China 
ane furnished by Chinese annals like the /TaW- 
Vu^n Calahgii£ of the Chinese Tripitaka, Yulc*s 
Caikay mid the fVay Thither also has recorded 
many facts relating to die Indian intercourse with 
China. For Ihe reign of Harsha the most im¬ 
portant source of infonnatton is the Travels of 
Hluen Tsang, ilrat " treasuit-house of accurate 
information, indispensable to every student of 
Indian antiquity, which has done more than any 
archaeologtcal discovery to render possible the 
remarkable resusdtation of lost Indian history 
which has recently been efFected.'* 

5. The Period of Hindu fmpermtism in 
Sjuthem India and ihe rise of the Chotas^ extend¬ 
ing from the middle of the 7th century up to the 
Mahomedan conquests in Northern lndia.~During 
this period Indian maritime intercourse was equally 
active with both die West and the East The 
colonization of Java was completed, and the great 
temple of Borobudur remained a standing monu¬ 
ment of the hold w'hich Buddhism had on that 
island. 1 he field of Indian maritime enterprise was 
extended as far as Japan, which is testified to by 
Japanese tradition and official annals made acces¬ 
sible through die efforts of Japanese scliolars like 
Dr. Taka-kusu, The record of I-Tsing, the famous 
Chinese traveller, contains many interesting details 
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regarding Indian maritime activity in the Hastem 
waters and intercourse with China in the latter half 
of the ylh century. Chinese annals also furnish 
evidences regarding the maritime intercourse of the 
Cholas with China. c.g. the Smg-skih. 

6. T/k Mj*saiman {pye-Mogui) Period, extending 
from the i ith century to the 15th.—The sources 
of evidence for this, and indeed the whole of 
the Musalman period, are ntostly imbedded in 
Persian works which have bran made accessible to 
scholars by the monumental Hisiory of Ijtdia by 
Sir H, Elliot, in eight volumes. For Information 
regarding maritime enterprise and activity in Sindh 
our authorities are Ai-BUdduri and Cftack-ndma, 
translated in Elliot, vol, i. The early Musalman 
travellers throw much light upon Indian affairs of 
thi.s period. Al-Bifunt is our authority for the 
nth century- and AUdrisi for the 12th. In the 
13th century' a very valuable source of information 
regarding Indian shipping and commerce is fur* 
nished by a foreign traveller, the Venetian Marco 
Polo. Wassaf is our guide in the next century, as 
well as Tdrikhd-Firozshdhi, In the 15th century 
we have, in the Chinese account of Mahuan,?the 
most important foreign notice of India after Marco 
Polo, which relates the exchange of presents bctw'ecn 
the kings of Bengal and the emperors of China. 
To the same century also belong the foreign 
travellers Abd-er-Raaaak, Nicolo Conti, and Hicro- 
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nimo di Santo Stefano, who arc also valuable 
sources of information Hoarding the shipping and 
trade of the period. In the earlier part of the 
i6th centurj', when the Portuguese first appear 
as a factor in Indian politics^ details r^arding 
Indian maritime activity are derivable from Portu¬ 
guese annals like Lk CmtHo, utilized in some of the 
standard works on the history of the Portuguese 
power in India. About the same time the foreign 
traveller Varthema has left a very interesting 
account of shipbuilding in Calicut. 

7,, Tht Period of Mognl Monarchy^ from the 
j6th centmy to the i8th, i,c. from the reign of 
Akbar to that of Aurangzeb.—The evidence for the 
reign of Akbar is derived, firstly, from that mine of 
information, Abul-Fazl's which 

gives a very valuable account of Akbar's Admiralty; 
and, secondly, froni the abstract of AnsU Tommr 
Jumma given in Grant’s Analysis of the Fmances 
of Bengal in the Fifth Report, in which are con¬ 
tained many interesting details regarding the 
organization and progress of the Imperial Nowwara 
or shipping stationed at Dacca, the sources of 
revenue for its maintenance, the materials for ship¬ 
building, and the like. The Clmch-niima in Elliot, 
vol. i., and Abul-Fazl's Ayeen~i^Akbari give some 
details about the shipping and ports of Sindh. 
Some details regarding Hindu maritime activity, 
commerce, and shipping in Bengal arc also derived 
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from Takmilia-i-Akbarn^ma in Elliot, vol vi. 
from the Sanskrit work Ghataka-karikd, from the 
Portuguese accounts of De Barros and Souza, from 
the records of other foreign travellers like Varthema 
and Ralph Fitch, and lastly from some old Bengali 
poems and songs preserving local tradition. In the 
reign of Aurangzeb the principal sources of our 
information regarding the maritime activities of 
the Ferenghies and of the imperial fleet are the 
Fathiyyahr-i^briyyah^ translated by Blochmann, and 
the contemporary Persian Account of Shihab-ud-^n 
Tiilish in MS. Bodleian 589, Sachau and Ethd's 
Catalogue, which is translated by Professor Jadunath 
Sarkar, M.A. Amorig foreign travellers who supply 
us with information for this period we may mention 
Thomas Bowrey, in whose account of the countries 
round the Bay of Bengal we have many interesting 
details regarding shipping and commerce. Dr. 
Fryer is also another similar source of our informa¬ 
tion. The same period also witnessed the develop¬ 
ment of Maratha shipping and maritime activity 
under Sivaji and the Peshwas, details regarding 
which may be derived from some of the standard 
works on Maratha history. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Direct Evidences from Sanskrit and 
Pali Literature. 

It has been alreiuiy pointed out that though San- 
skrit anidl Painherature aboun in references to the 
trading voyages of IncUans, they unfortunately 
furnish but few references having a direct bearing 
on the ships and shipbuilding of India which 
enabled her to keep up her intcrnalional connections. 
I have, however, been able to find one Sanskrit 
work,^ which is something like a treatise on the art 
'bf shipbuilding in ancient India, setting forth many 
interesting details about the various sizes and 
kinds of ships, the materials out of which they were 
built, and the like ; and it sums up in a condensed 
form all the available information and knowledge 
about that truly ancient industry of India. The 
book requires a full notice, and its contents have to 
be explained, 

' It n not«}}diu«d book but t MS., to be foond m the CakututSan^t 
College Libnrr, aUed- the yvAtHa/fatam. Professor Aufredil has notkeil 
it in hb Cutalo^ of Sjuuktil HSS^ Di. RaJendtakJ Mitra but the fatlow- 
iug eomiiictit on it */SamthrUMSS,, mt i., no. ocajtxf.) i 

ialpfiafu ia a oompUiitiOQ by Blio)n N'nnpstL It trots of ^wela, mordi, 
boTtes. clqihsats, onumientx, umbrelUs, Kati, ntnuitas, ships, 

etc., anil fr^uentij quotes from so sutfaor of the crate of fiboiii, mescutg 
probably Bbojs Rljl of Dlius.” 
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The ancient shipbuitdeni had a good knowledge 
of the materials as well as the varieties and pro¬ 
perties of wood which went to the making of ships. 
According to the yriksha-Ayurveda^ or the Science 
of Plant Life (Botany), four different kinds of wood • 
are to be distinguished ^ the first or the Brahman 
class comprises wood that is light and soft and can 
be easily Joined to any other kind of wood; the 
second or the Kshatriya class of wood is light and 
hard but cannot i)e Joined on to other classes; the 
wood that is soft and heavy belongs to the third or 
Vatsya class ; while the fourth or the Sutira class of 
wood is characteri/cd by both hardness and heavi¬ 
ness. There may also be distinguished wood of 
the mixed (Dvij5tt) class, in which are blended 
properties of two separate classes. 

According to Bhoja, an earlier authority on ship¬ 
building, a ship built of the Kshatriya class of wood 
brings wealth and happiness.® It is these ships that 
are to be used as means of communication where 
the communication is difficult mving to vast water • 


* ^ ^ riTT iw' w^Fwifr Tnr t 

^ wTTHnri Tpr I 

i 

VTT wrf muiflT I 

WWTifW WTV* * I 

* ifrm i 

* ^ urfNrvfTT iffrm i 
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Ships, on the other hand, which arc made of timbers 
of different classes possessing^ contrary' properties 
are of no good and not at all comfortable. They do 
not last for a long time, they soon rot in water, and 
they are liable to split at the slightest shock and to 
sink doumJ 

Besides pointing out the class of wood which is 
best for ships, Bhoja also lays down a very irn* 
portant direction for shipbuilders in the nature of a 
warning which is worth carefuily noting* He 
says that care should be taken that no iron is used 
in holding or joining together the planks of bottoms 
intended to be sea-going vessels, for the iron will 
inevitably expose them to the influence of magnetic 
rocks in the sea, or bring them v\'ithin a magnetic 
field and so lead them to risks. Hence the planks 
of bottoms are to be fitted together or mortised by 
means of substances other than iron. This rather 
quaint direction ^vas perhaps necessary in an age 
when Indian ships plied in deep waters on the main. 

Besides Bhoja's classification of the kinds of 
wood used in making ships and boats, the Yukitkai- 
pa/arti gives an elaborate classification of the ships 
themselves, based on their size The primary 


TJTT liwir t 

firifT ^ ^ I 


* w fn^HTvrifTT ft i 

r^HV" "Sv va# f n^aiy mrW‘ | 
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di^sion^ is into two classes : (a) Ordinary 
! ships that are used in ordinary river 
trafhe or wateru'ays fall under this class; (b) 
Special (Viiesa), comprising onJy sc^oing vessels- 
There arc again enumerated ten different kinds of 
vessels under the Ordinary class which ^1 differ in 
their lengths, breadths, and depths or heights. 
Below are given their names and the measurements 
of the three dimensions*;— 


( 4 t) ORDJN'AILV. 


Njtian. 


Eir^ 

in cobliiL 

lidfte 

fltnliftk 

(i) Kdtiidrt 


4 

4 

(«) Mmlhyam 

»4 

13 

S 

BhhnB 

4» 

3a 

30 

(4) ChRpttU 

48 

^4 

>4 

Cs) FmaJfi 

64 

3 a 

3a 

(6) KhtijA 

73 - 

3^ 

J 6 

(7> t>lighi 

88 

44 

44 

(8) P^unpatil 

96 

4* 

4 S 

(9) Gtublwjl 

113 

s« 

56 

(lo) Manthari 

ISO 

6 a 

60 


* | 

liri HI I 

uuiSrii Tnrwi) | 
4 tmii iJtwT VI wvr I 

1^1 »^ri twi i 

VtVTlTCWfiniJI# 1 

^#WTf: fwwnftwr^ tvii i 

vsrn V i 

ww iflirt mvT jrihr ^ r pwu^ i \ 
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Of the abo\'ie ten different kinds of Ordinary 
ships the Bhlma, Bhaya and Carbhara are liable to 
bring ill-luck, perhaps because their dimensions do 
not make them steady and well-balanced on the water. 

Ships that fall under the class Sp^cia/ are all 
sea-going.‘ They are in the first inst^ce divided 
into two subclasses* *: (i) Dligha including 
ships which are probably noted for their length, and 
(a) Unnata l-aTrirT), comprising ships noted more for 
their height than their length or breadth. There 
are again distinguished ten varieties of ships of the 
Diigha (ifHr) class and five of the Unnata (’vrm) 
class. Below arc given their names and the 
measurements * of their resp^ive Jengths, breadths, 
and heights;— 

^scut, 

L bltghl, 4* (bnadth), 4I (height) ; 


Nnbn, 

Lngllk. 

Bmrfth. 

Uciglii. 

(1) DKghlkl 

3» 

4 

tl 

(s) Tud^ 

4B 

6 

4| 

Cj) toll 

64 

8 

*1 

(4) Gmnrt 

Bo 

la 

B 

(5) (jAmtni 

96 


9| 

(*> TmJ 

TIS 

*4 

III 


• ’WT^nn 'ifiT fii^r ) 

* TnrtwrtTwwT i 

VtNwT WTW ^WTTTtnnfT I 
mfwwlwT «HTT wrftnf) iHv t 
wrfrW) ^rfWf ‘wfirW) irwr 1 
— iftmrnnfw ^ ini 1 
^iTTTtwfirrfJ Tum) 1 
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Of these ten varieties of Dlrgh5 ships, 
those that bring ill-Iock ‘ are Lola <#wt), G^inl 
and Plabini {¥ifir^t), and also all ships that 
fall between these three classes*and their next 
respective classes, 

n. tJiautti • (■W¥ 1 »T) 3 


TfauiEa* 

0} t^rckUkvl 

33 

ttrwfdl. 

n^hL 

16 

(a) Affflixyb'r^ 

48 

14 

14 

Svanj^iLmukhl 

64 


3 *' 

(^) Gaifabi^ 

«o 

40 

40 

is) MAdifiiui 

96 

4 ^ 

48 


Of these five varieties, Anurddhvil 
Garbhi^l and Manlhara (wti) bring on mis¬ 
fortune, and Orddhvd much gain or profit to kings. 

wr^iprfw nrri t 
fir^ I 

* TtwwT^finn i 

iflvi ifv^lvwTv I 

»f 4 in TWI t 

WTH I 

f^rNrij ’wnr^HTTO i 

ir^tTwn w ms 'jsur^ wifrir^ | 

OpnioDk of Sanilcrit scholats lulioa* 1 lave cenwHee tiitfer m to Uw 
e»a^oming of the pusa«oi above quoi^ fttm ihe MS. yi^MAaMfnnf. 
Accotm^^ some the wofd tiw* neom Tst = i, ^ a jo 
Tmr^ sands for ihe juiitiber ii. But acconling to others, vritli 
vrtiom I irmr = i6, for In' (be worls on AitroruHo^ or 
WWir «■ * Ttm' i* mat used to indicate that number. I bare 
made the caJctdatioiM |{iven above on toe buU of the second interpretiiiaD 
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The Yuktik(xipatarti also gives elaborate direc¬ 
tions for decorating and furnishing ships so as to 
make them quite comfortable to passengers, Four 
kinds of metal are recommended for decorative 
purposes, viz, gold, silver, cop|)er, and the compound 
of all three. Four kinds of colours are recommended 
respectively for four kinds of vessels: a vessel with 
four masts is to be painted white, that with three 
masts to be painted red, that with two masts is to 
be a yellow ship, and the ontsmasted ship must be 
painted blue. The prows of shi|)s admit of a great 
variety of fanciful shapes or forms: these comprise 
the heads of lion, buffalo, serpent^ elephant, tiger, 
birds such as the duck, peahen or parrot, the ftpg, 
and man, thus arguing a great development of the art 
of the carpenter or the sculptor. Other elements of 
decoration are pearls and garlands of gold to be 
attach^ to and hung from the beautifully shaped 
prows/ 

* WTWT^WTWWT pnfil \ 

iCT# TTT< Nme wr vwmitt i 

■'TipWTT flUTT I 

fnmrr'ft^rrftifWnr ^ ^wrw*m i 

wttO I 

Trft ihrr wrww viprrf«w | 

# 4 I ■ « + 

fvii) t 

ipni ^ifr wk t 
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There are al» given interesting details about 
the cabins of ships. Three classes * * of ships are 
distinguished according to the length and position 
of their cabins. There are firstly the Sarbamandira 
vessels, which have the largest cabins 
extending from one end of the ship lo the other.* 
These ships are used for the transport of royal 
treasure, horses, and women.* Secondly, there 
arc the Madhyamandira vessels,* which 

have their cabins just in the middle part. These 
vessels arc used in pleasure trips by kings, and they 
are also suited for the rainy season. Thirdly, ships 
may have their cabins towards their prows, in which 
case they will be called Agraraandira * 

These ships are used in the dry season after the 
rains have ceased. They are eminently suited for 
long voyages and-also lo be used in nuval ‘Ufap'/ttre* 
H ivas probably in these vessels that the first naval 
fight recorded in Indian literature was fought, the 
vessel in which Tugra the Rishi king sent his son 


' TOT fwNm frtiT \ 

* wnfl vw T 'fT t 

* ' TVTTfTftwt vmrw TITWtT I 

* wvvt nfVr T TT I 

TTwt T HTTirft i 

* WV VT '■T » 

* w wr# ( 
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Bhujyu against some of his enemies in the distant 
island, who, being aftenv'ards shipwrecked with all 
his followers on the ocean, " where there is nothing to 
give support, nothing to rest upon or cling'to." was 
rescued from a watery grave by the two Asvins in 
their hundred-oared galley.* * It was in a similar 
ship that the righteous Pa^dax-a brothers escaped 
from the destruction planned for them, following the 
friendly advice of kind-hearted Vidura, who kept a 
ship ready and constructed for the purpose, provided 
with all necessary machinery and weapons of w'ar, 
able to defy hurricanes.* Of the same description 
vv^re also the hve hundred ships mentioned in the 
in which hundreds of Kaivarta young 
men are asked to lie in wait and obstruct the 


fiTT ^^fwmnnrwfi^TintT ‘•n^Ss i 

WWW "WK w»rtr^ tnrt; t 

vifi f 

* Tnr iiw \ 

01 vm) | 

if ot t o m f i i ^ I 

JfaMtAarafity | 

* ^Twt wmwt Twnrt vi# win* i 

TTOT rtiioViooa I 

AyaJAji Adfulam. 
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enemy’s passage. Antl^ further^ it was in these 
ships that the I^ngalis once made a sumd against 
the invincible prowess lof Ragini as described in 
Kalidasa’s Jiaghttviiiisd, who retired after planting 
the pillars of his victory on the isles of the holy 
Ganges.' 

The conclusions as to ancient Indian ships and 
shipping suggested by these evidences from San¬ 
skrit literature directly bearing on them arc also 
conhnned by similar evidences culled from the Pali 
literature. The Pali literature, like the Sanskrit, 
also abounds with allusions to sea voyages and sea¬ 
borne trade, and it would appear that the ships 
employed for these purposes were of quite a large 
size. Though indeed the Pali texts do not usually 
give the actual measurements of the dificient dimeii- 
sions of ships such as the Sanskrit texts furnish, 
still th^ make definite mention of the number 
of p^engers which the ships carried, and thus 
enable'us in another very conclusive way to have 
a precise idea of their size. Thus, according 
to the Hajtwamya, the ship in which Prince 
Vijaj-a and his followers were sent away by King 
Sinhaba (Sinhav^iu) of Bengal was so large as to 
accommodate full seven hundred passengers, all 


flTt lfnft™rTw ^ I 
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V^ijaya’s followers.* * Their wives and children, 
making ttp more than seven hundred, u'ere also cast 
adrift in similar ships.^ The ship in which the lion^ 
prince, Sihhaia, sailed from some unknown part of 
Jambudvlpa to Ceylon contained hve hundred mer¬ 
chants besides himself.* The ship in which Vijaya s 
Pandyan bride was brought over to Ceylon was also 
of a very large size, for she is said to have carried 
no less than 800 passengers on board/ The 
mentions a ship that ^vas irreckcd 
with all its crew and passengere to the favourite 
number of seven hundred, in addition to Buddha 
himself in an earlier incarnation.* So also the 
ship in which Buddha in the Supparaka'-Bodhisat 
incarnation made his voyages from Bharukaccha 
(Broach) to the Sea of the Seven Gems”* carried 
seven hundred merchants besides himself. The 
wrecked ship of the l/'al^kussa~y&iaka carried 
five hundred merchants/ The ship which is 
mentioned in the Samudda-yamja-ydtaka was so 
large as to accommodate also a whole village 


* UptvLm> ^trri aS* 16^ 'Tunmtt^K 

46 . 47* 

^ Tiiiikour's 46. 

* tL S4J. 

* Ttmtaur^i 51^ 

* Blgindct^ £rfr ^ 415. 

^ **Now i| Impp^msd thnl 5 ve luinikcd i^m iasi 

Mhoro nt^ Lhcr dty oi theve 
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of absconding carpenters numbering a thousand 
teto&Ied to deliver the goods (furniture, etc.) for 
which they had been paid in advance.' The ship 
in which the Punna brothers, merchants of Supiia- 
rafca, sailed to the region of the red-sanders was so 
ig that teides accommodating three hundred mer¬ 
chants. there was room left for the large caiKo of 
tiat timber which they carried home.* The two 
Burmese mcrehantbrothers Tapoosa and Palckat 
^sed the Bay of Bengal in a ship that conveyed 
Ml five hundred cartloads of their own goods 
besides wdiatever other cargo there may have been 
>0 It. fhe ship in which «as rescued from a 
watery grave the philanthropic Brahman of Uie 

was 800 cubics in length, 600 
cubrts in widUi. and 20 fathoms in depth, and had 
^rw masts. The ship in which the prince of the 
ahajaiialin-yatttka sailed with other traders from 
Cham^ (modem Bhagalpur) for SuvarpabhQmi 
(protoblyeith^ Burma or the Golden Chersonese, 
r the whole Farthcr-Indian coast) had on board 

Daiha dJuitu ^aHso, in relating the story of the 
mnveyanee of the Tooth-relic from DanUpura to 
Ceylon, gives an interesting dcscripUon of a ship. 

* ‘‘.“S ™ 

^ BuddMtm, 5 ,. ' 

Bishop BigaiMUi*, Lif, gf G 9 <tama, 101. 
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The royal pair (Dantakumaro aod his wife) reached 
the port of Tatnralipta, and found there " a vessel 
bound for Ceylon, firmly constructed with planks 
sc\vcd together with ropes, having a well-rigged, 
lofty mast, with a spacious sail, and commanded 
by a skilful navigator, on the point of departure. 
Thereupon the two iJlustrious Brahmans (in dis¬ 
guise), in their anxiety to reach Sifihala, ^pe- 
ditiously made off to the vessel (in a canoe) and 
explained their wishes to the commander," 
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CHAPTER ri. 

Direct Evidences prom Indian Sculpture, 
Painting, and Coins. 

The conclusions pointed to by these titerar>^ evi¬ 
dences seem further to be supported by other kinds 
of evidence mainly monumental in their character. 
They are derived from old Indian art—from Indian 
sculpturcand painting—and also from Indian coins. 
These evidenus, though meagre in comparison 
with the available literary evidences, native and 
foreign alike, hav^, however, a compensating direct¬ 
ness and freshness, nay, the permanence which Art 
c^fers, creating things of beauty that remain u Joy 
for ever. Indeed, the light that is thrown on 
ancient Indian shipping by old Indian art is not yet 
extinguished, thanks to the durable character of old 
Indian monuments, thanks also to the labours of 
the Archaeological Department for their preserva¬ 
tion and maintenance. 

There are several representations of ships and 
boats in old Indian art. The earliest of them arc 
toose to lie found among the Sanchi sculptures 
belonging to an age so far back as the and century 
a.c. One of the sculptures on the Eastern Gateway 
of No. 1 Stupa at Sanchi represents a canoe made 
up of rough planks rudely sewn together by hemp 
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or string, "It represents a river or a sheet of fresh* * 
water with a canoe crossing it, and carrying three 
men \n the ascetic priestiy costume, two propelling 
and steering the boat, and the central figure, with 
hands resting on the gunwale, facing tow^ards four 
ascetics, who are standing in reverential attitude 
at the water's edge below." * According to Sir 
A. Cunninghans,* the figures in the Ixiai represent 
Sakya Buddha and his two principal followers; 
and Buddha himself has been compared in many 
Buddhist writings to‘'a boat and oar in the vast 
ocean of lift* and death."* But General F. C. 
Maisley Is inclined to view this sculpture ** as repre¬ 
senting jncrely the departure on some expedition 
or mission of an ascetic, or priest, of rank amid the 
reverential farewells of his followers." * His main 
reasons for supporting this view arc, firstly, that no 
representations of Buddha in human shape were 
resorted to until several centuries bter than the 
date of these sculptures; and, secondly, because the 
representation is that of a common thong-bound 
canoe and not of a sacred barge suiting the great 
Buddha, There is another sculpture to be found 
on the Western Gateway of No. t Stupa at Sanchi 
which ■' represents a piece of water, with a barge 


* GciKiiil F. C. MstHlcy, W i£i p. 41. 

* iKrte n* 

* SoAiM itnJ iA p. 4h 
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Hoattng' an it whose prow is formed by a winged 
giyphon and stern by a fish's tail. The barge 
contains a pavilion overshadowing a vacant Uirone, 
over which a male attendant holds a ctuitia, while 
another man has a cfiaari; a third man is steering 
or propelling tlie vessel with a large paddle. In the 
water are fresh-water flowers and buds and a large 
shell \ and there are five men floating about, holding 
on by spars and inflated skins, while a sixth appears 
to be asking the occupant of the stern of the vessel 
for help out of the water/’ ‘ This sculpture apjjtars 
simply to represent the royal state barge, which quite 
anticipates its modern successors used by Indian 
nobles at the present day, and the scene is that of 
the king and some of his courtiers disporting ihcni- 
selves in an artificial piece of water; but it is also 
capable of a symbolical meaning, especially when we 
consider that the shape of the barge here shown is 
that of the sacred Makara, the fish avataraor Jataka 
of the Buddhist, just as the Hindu scriptures 
make the Matsya, or fish, the first of the avatars of 
Vishnu, w'hose latest incarnation was Buddha. 
According to Lieutenant Massey, however, this 
sculpture represents the conveyance of relics from 
India to Ceylon which is intercepted by Nagas,* * 

In passing it may be noted that the grotesque 


^ Saiifhi and ih p, ^9. 

* M«. SpiEr'$ Amami 
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and fanciful shapes given to the p^o^v herein 
represented arc not the invention or innovation of 
an ingenious sculptor trying his wit in original 
design; they arc strictly tradilionalj and conform to 
e^blished standards/ and arc therefore identical 
with one or other of those psslble forms of the 
prow of a ship which have been preserved for us 
in the slokas of the Sanskrit work Vttktikulp&tarH 
quoted and referred to above. 

Next to Sanchi sculptures in point of time we 
may mention thT sculptures in the caves of Kanhery 
in the small island of Salsette near Bombay, 
belonging, according to the unerring testimony of 
their inscriptions, to the 2nd centuiy a.d* *, the time 
of the Andhrabhritya or S'atakami king Vashi- 
shthiputra (a.d, 133—162) and of Gotamiputra 11 . 
(A.D, 177-[96), Among these sculptures there is a 
representation of a scene of shipwreck on the sea 
and two persons helplessly praying for rescue to 
god Padmapani who sends two messengers for the 
purpose. T 1 )is is perhaps the oldest representation 
of a sea voyage in Indian sculpturc.- 

1 have come across other representations of 
ships and boats in Indian sculpture and painting. 


* Th« idcntttjr oT tlw fotm of tbo prow of ibe Ssndil bafi^ with thftt 

ghtti In the niey bcllne one to tuanl the coojeitiiue thnt 

the work nur tie eompiieU from worteii ot ieut old m the Suichi 
toonUDKtit, oral oti]r rata the portioni treating of prows, 

* See Bimbsf {Jarirtvrr, tol. xhr., p, ids. 
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In the course of a journey I made through Orissa 
anti South India I noticed among the sculptures of 
the Temple of Jagannath at Puri a finCj well- 
preserved representation of a royal barge shown in 
relief on stone, of which I got a sketch made. The 
representation appears on that ponion of the great 
Temple of Jagannath which is said to have been 
once a part of the Black Pagoda of Kanaraka 
belonging to the i2th century a.d. The sculpture 
shows in splendid relief a stately batge propelled 
by lusty oarsmen with all their might, and one 
almost hears the very splash of their oars ; the water 
through which it cuts its way is thrown into ripples 
and wav'es indicated by a few simple and yet 
masterly touches; and the entire scene is one of 
dash and hurry indicative of the desperate speed of 
a night or escape from danger. The beauty o(^ the 
cabin and the simplicity of its design arc particu¬ 
larly noticeable; the rocking-scat within is quite an 
innovation, probably meant to be effective against 
sea-sickness, while an equally ingenious idea is that 
of the rope or chain which hangs from the top and 
is grasped by the hand by the master of the vessel 
to steady himself on the rolling waters, It is 
difficult to ascertain what particular scene from our 
Shastras is here represented. It is very probably 
not a mere secular picture meant as an ornament. 
The interpretation put upon it by one of the many 
priests of whom I inquired, and which seems most 
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likely^ being suggested by the surrounding sculp¬ 
tures, ivas that Uic scene represented S'ri Krishfla 
being secretly and hurriedly carried a\vay beyond 
the destructive reach of King Kansa, It will also 
be retnembered that the vessel herein represented is 
that of the Madhyamandira type as defined in the 
Yuktikalpafaru. 

In Bhubaneshwara there is an old temple on the 
west side of the tank of Vindusarovara which re¬ 
quires to be noticed in this connection. The temple 
is called Faiidl Dmtl after the peculiar form of its 
roof resembling a ship or ijoat capsized, the word 
^t.mtrira denoting a ship. The roof is more in the 
style of some of the Dravidian temples of Southern 
India, notably the rat its of M aha velli pore, than of 
Orissan architecture. 

There arc a feiv very fine representations of old 
Indian ships and boats among the far-famed 
paintings of the Buddhist cave-temples at AJanta, 
whither Uic devotees of Buddhism, nineteen cen¬ 
turies or more ago, retreated from the distracting 
cares of the world to give themselves up to con¬ 
templation. There for centuries the wild ravine 
and the basaltic rocks were the scene of an applica¬ 
tion of labour, skill, perseverance, and endurance 
that went to the excavation of these painted palaces, 
standing to this day as monuments of a boldness of 
conception and a defiance of difficulty as possible, 
we believe, to the modern as to the ancient Indian 
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character. The worth of the achtevement will Ije 
further evident from the fact that **much of the 
work has been carried on with the help of artificial 
light, and no great stretch of imagination is neces¬ 
sary to picture all that this involves tn the Indian 
ciirnate and in situations where thorough ventiiation 
is impossible/' ‘ About the truth and precision of 
the work, which are no less admirable than its bold" 
ness and extent, Mr* Griffiths has the following 
glowing testimony:— 

Dtdin^ my long mnl caicM study of the oyo I hjive not hfieti tbk to 
ticuet a single mstojxe »Jiere a mistake bu been made by touting away 
W» mudi Slone; for [f «kb i slip of this kim) oc^ned, it couy oiiEy have 
been repaired by the insettion of a ple«e whirh voiiM lave btnrn a 
hl Boiiih * 

According to the best information, the execution 
of these works is supposed to have extended from 
the 2nd century n.c. to the 7th or the 8th century 
A.D., covering a period of more than a thousand 
years. The earliest caves, namely the numbers 13, 
12, 10, 9, 8, arranged in the order of their age, ivere 
made under the Andhrabhrityas or S'atakarni 
kings in the 2nd and ist centuries nx-, and the date 
of the latest ones, namely the numbers 1-5, is 
placed between 525-650 a,d. By the time of 
Hiuen Tsang’s visit their execution was completed. 
Hiuen Tsang's is the earliest recorded reference 


‘ J. Griffiibs, TAf m tAr £iidJAitt Catv^Taitfiia yf 

^ IbH. r ^ j ^ 
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ive hav€ to these caves. The Chinese pilgrim did 
not himself visit Ajanta. but he was at the capital 
of Pulakeshi 11 ., King of Maharastra, where he 
heard that on the eastern frontier of the country 
is a great mountain with towering crags and a 
continuous stretch of piled-up roc^ and scarped 
precipice. In this there is a Sangharam (monas¬ 
tery) constructed in a dark valley* , * * On the four 
sides of the Vihara. on the stone avails, are painted 
different scenes in the life of the Tathagata's 
preparatory life as a Bodhisath'a, , . # These scenes 
have been cut out with the greatest accuracy and 
finish." ‘ 

The representations of ships and boats furnished 
by Ajanta paintings are mostly in Cave No. 2, of 
which the date is, as wc have seen, placed between 
525-650 A.D. These were the closing years of the 
age which witnessed the expansion of India and 
the spread of Indian thought and culture over the 
greater part of the Asiatic continent. The vitality 
and individuality of Indian civilisation were already 
fully developed during the spacious times of Gupta 
imperialism, which about the end of the 7th century 
even transplanted itself to the farther East, aiding 
in the civilization of Java, Cambodia, Siam, China, 
and even Japan, After the passing away of the 
Gupta Empire, the government of India was in the 


* Be^li ^ vol. ii.| p* 357* 
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opening of the 7th century a.d. divided lietwceii 
Harshavardhana of Kanauj and Pulakeshi IL of the 
Deccan, both of whom carried on extensive inter¬ 
course with foreign countries. The fame of Pula- 
keshi spread beyond the limits of India and reached 
the cars of Khusru 11.. King of I’crsia, who in 
the thirty-sixth year of his reign, 625-6 a.»., e\'en 
received a complimentat^* * embassy from Putakesht. 
The courtesy w’as reciprocated by a return emba,ssy 
sent from Persia, which was received in the Indian 
court with due honour.** * There is a large fresco 
jxiinting in the Cave No. i at AjanUi which is still 
easily recognizable as a vivid representation of the 
ceremonial attending tlic presentation of their 
credentials by the Persian envoys. 

As might be naturally expected, it was also the 
golden age of India’s maritime activity which is 
reflected, though dimly, in the national art of 
the period. The imperial fleet was thoroughly 
organized, consisting of hundreds of ships ; and a 
naval invasion of Pulakeshi II. reduced Puri, 
“which was the mistress of the Western seas.”* 
About this time, as has been already hinted at, 
swarms of daring adventurers from Gujarat ports, 
anticipating the enterprise of the Drakes and 
Frobishers, or more properly of the Pilgrim F-athers, 


' Vioect A. Smith. mt/»y ^ pp. 38^^ 38^^ 

* See Dt. BhudJiftai's //k,4v^ cb. x. 
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HINDU PERIOD 

sailed in search of plenty till the shores of Java 
arrested their progress and gave scope to their 
colonizing ambition. 

The representations of ships and boats in the 
Ajant’i paintings are therefore rightly interpreted 
by Griffiths as only a “vivid testimony to the 
ancient foreign trade of India." Of the two repre¬ 
sentations herein reproduced, the first shows '* a 
sea-going vessel with high stem and stern, with 
three oblong sails attached to as many upright 
masts. Each mast is surmounted by a truck, and 
there is carried a lug-saiL The jib is well filled 
with wind. A sort of bowsprit, projecting from a 
kind of gallows on deck, is indicated wttli the out- 
fiying jib, square in form/' like that bonic till 
recent times by European vessels. The ship 
appears to be decked and has ports. Steering-oars 
fiang in sockets or rowlocks on the quarter, and 
eves arc painted on the bows. There is also an oar 
behind ; and under the awning are a number of Jars, 
Avhile two small platforms project fore and aft/ The 
vessel h of the Agramandira t>^pc as defined in the 
Yuktikalpaiarn^ our Sanskrit treatise on ships. 

The second representation is that of the 
emperoris pleasure-boat, which is “like the heraldic 
lymphad, with painted eyes at stem and stem, a 
pillared canopy amidships, and an umbrella forward, 


< GrifiStbi, Th Pitintingi in tht SudJkitt CaVt^Ttmpki ef Ajaxta, p. t j. 
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the steersman being accommodated on a sort of 
ladder which remotely suggests the steersman's 
chair in the modern Burmeserrow-boats \ while a 
rower is in the bows." ‘ The vessel is of the Ma- 
dhyamandira type, and corresponds exactly to tlic 
form of those vessels which, according to the Yukii- 
kiiipataru^ are to be used in pleasure trips by 
kings. 

The third representation from the Ajanti 
paintings reproduced here is that of the scene of 
the landing of Vijaya in Ceylon, with hts army 
and fleet, and his installation. The circumstances 
of Vijaya's banishment from Bengal with all his 
followers and their families are fully set forth in the 
Pali works, Ma/tawa»so, and the like. 

The fleet of Vijaya carried no less than 1,500 
passengers. After touching at several places which, 
according to some authorities, lay on the western 
coast of the Deccan, the fleet reached the shores of 
Ceylon, approaching the island from the southern 
side. The date of Vijaya's landing in Ceylon is 
said to have been the very day on which another 
very important event happened in the far-off father- 
land of Vijaya, for it was the day on which the 
Buddha attained the Nirvapa. Vijaya was next 
installed as king, and he became the founder of the 
'* Great Dynasty.” 


• t'.riffiUa, Tkt in ikf JtudilMit a/AjatUa, (k if 
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The conquest of Ceylon, laying as it did the 
foundation of a Greater India, was a national 
achievement that ^vas calcuiatcd to stir deeply the 
popular mind, and was naturaUy seized by the 
imagination of the iirtist as a fit theme for the 
exercise of his powers. It is thus that we can 
explain its place in our national gallery at Ajanta 
as we can explain that of another similar representa¬ 
tion suggestive of India's position in the Asiatic 
political system of old—I mean the representation 
of Pulakeshi II, receiving the Persian embas^* 
Truly, Ajanta unfolds some of the forgotten chapters 
of Indian history. 

The explanation of the complex picture before 
us can best be given after Mr, Griffitlis, than whom 
no one is more competent to speak on the subject. 
On the left of the picture, issuing from a gatevray, 
is a chief on his great white elephant, with a bow 
in his hand; and two minor chiefs, likewise on 
elephants, each shadowed by an umbrella. They are 
accompanied by a retinue of foot*so!diers, some of 
whom bear banners and spears and others swords 
and shields. The drivers of the elephants, with 
goads in their hands, are seated, in the usual manner, 
on the necks of the animals. Sheaves of arrows arc 
attached to the sides of the howdalis. The men are 
dressed in tightly-fitting short-sleeved jackets, and 
loin-cloths with long ends hanging behind in folds. 
Below, four soldiers on horseback with spears arc 
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in a boat, and to the right are represented again 
the group on their elephants, also in boats, engaged 
in battle, as the principal figures have Just dts- 
charged their boii\*s. The elephants sway tltcir 
trunks about, as is their wont when excited. TIic 
near one ts shown in the act of trumpetinig^ and the 
swing of his bell indicates motion. “ These may 
be thought open to the critidsm on Raphael's 
Girtoon of the Draught of Fishes, viz. that his boat 
is too small to carry his figures. The Indian artist 
has used Raphael's treatment for Raphaels reason ; 
preferring, by reduced and conventional indication 
of the inanimate and merely accessory vessels, to 
find space for expression, intelligible to his public, 
of the elephants and horses and tlieir riders 
necessary to his story." 

Vijaya Sin ha. according to legend, went (a.c. 543) 
to Ceylon with a large following. The Rakshasis or 
female demons inhabiting it captivated them by 
their charms; but Vijaya. w-amed in a dream, 
escaped on a ^vondc^ful horse. He collected an 
army, gave each soldier a magic verse {mantra), and 
returned, balling upon the demons with great 
impetuosity, he totally routed them, some fleeing 
the island and others being droumctl in the sea. He 
destroj^ their to^vn. and established himself as king 
in the island, to which he ga\^ the name of Sinhala> 


t’lnwin's da, S-S. 
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HINDU PERIOD , 

1 shall now present a very important and in¬ 
teresting scries of representations of ships which are 
found notin India but faraway from her, among-the 
magnificent sculptures of the Temple of Borobudur 
in Java, where Indian art reached its highest es- 
presslon amid the Indian environment and civiliza¬ 
tion transplanted there. 

Most of the sculptures show in splendid relief 
ships in full sail and scenes recalling the history of 
the colonization of Java by Indians In the earlier 
centuries of the Christian era. Of one of them 
Mr. HavcIP thus speaks in appreciation: “The 
ahtp, magnificent in design and movement, is a 
masterpiece in itself. It tells more plainly than 
words the perils which the Prince of Gujarat and 
his companions encountered on the long and 
difficult voyages from the west coast of India, But 
these are over now. The sailors arc hastening to 
furl the sails and bring the ship to anchor." There 
are other ships which api^ear to be sailing tempest- 
tossed on the ocean, fully trying the pluck and 
dexterity of the oarsmen, sailors, and pilots, who, 
however, in their movements and looks impress 
us with the idea that they are quite equal to the 
occasion. These sculptured types of a 6th or 
yth century Indian ship"“and it is the characteristic 
of Indian art to represent conventional forms or 


E. R Hamirs /Wfiw Sewf/titrttiitjt ji. 
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t 

types rather than Individual things—carry our 
mind back to the beginning of the 5lh century a.d., 
when a similar vessel also touched the shores of 
Java after a more than three months' continuous 
sail from Ceylon with 200 passengers on board 
including the famous Chinese pilgrim Fa*Hien. It 
is noteworthy that " astern of the great ship was 
a smaller one as a provision in case of the 
faigcr vessel being injured or wrecked during the 
voyage.'** 

The form of these ships closely resembles that 
of a catamaranf arid somewhat anstvers to the fol¬ 
lowing description of some Indian ships given by 
Nicolo Conti in the earlier part of the 15th century : 
*' The natives of India build some ships larger than 
ours, capable of containing 2,000 butts, and with 
five sails and as many masts. The lower part is 
constructed with triple planks, in order to withstand 
the force of the tempests to which they are much 
exposed. But some ships are so built in compart¬ 
ments that should one part be shattered the other 
portion remaining entire may accomplish the 
voyage." * 

These ships will be found to present two types 
of vessels. To the first tyjie belong Nos. r, 3, 5, 6. 
They are generally longer and b^roader than tlie 

* Beal, voL ij.| pi 369. 

* i&ifta iff iJif MfimrA Centtiry^ in tiie Hnkluyk Sockitj fitibUciUifmfep 

ii., ^ S7. 
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vesselsof the second type, have more than one mast, 
arc many-ribbed, the ribs being curved, not straight. 
These vessels are built so narrow and top-heavy 
that it is necessary to fit outriggers for safety. An 
outrigger is a scries of planks or logs joined to the 
boat with long poles or spars as shown in Fig, i. 

I t is customary when a large amount of sail is being 
carried for the crew to go out and stand on the out¬ 
rigger as shown in Fig. 5. 

No. I has got two masts and one long sail. 
No. 3 has got square sails and one stay-sail in front. 

I n No. 5 the crew appear to be setting sail or taking 
sail down. No. 6 has l)een interpreted by Mr. Havel! 
as representing sailors “ hastening to furl the sails 
and bring the ship to anchor," but this sugges¬ 
tion seems to be contradicted by the sea-gulls or 
albatrosses of the sculpture flying around the vessel, 
which without doubt indicate that the ship is in 
mid-ocean, far away from land. 

No. 1 shows probably a wooden figure-head and 
not a man ; so also do Nos. 3- 5 - 6 . There is also 
a sort of cabin in each of the vessels of the first 
type. Again, in No. i the figure aft appears to be a 

compass,* 


‘ This u the Wgg^on of ■ EmojMaut Cipert, Mi. J, U Reid, member 
of the Imtitute of Nival Arehlu^ia im<l SbipbaUdeo, England, at pmsmt 
Supnnntenden. of Um Rasn Dock^ Salkea 

Mr RcUTe sujwiation, tbe foUowma ottaet from Uw OtaOkfr, 

S I^aTSTApl^nai' A. will be Inl^ating i “Tht aarfy Hindu 
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No. 5 appears to be in collision with some other 
vessel, or perhaps it shows a smaller vessel which 
used to be carried as a provision against damages 
or injury to the larger one from the perils of naviga¬ 
tion. This was, as already pointed out, true of the 
merchantman in which Fa-Hten took, passage from 
Ceylon to Java. No. 5 illustrates also the use of 
streamers to indicate the direction of Aninds. 

There is another type of ships represented in 
Nos. 2 and 4. The fronts arc less curved than in 
the first type; there is also only one mast. No. 2 
shows a scene of rescue, a drowning man being 
helped out of the water by his comrade. No. 4 
represents a merrier scene, the party disporting 
themselves in catching fish. 

Some of the favourite devices of Indian sculpture 
to indicate water may be here noticed. Fresh and 
sea waters are invariably and unmistakably indicated 
by fishes, lotuses, aquatic leaves, and the like. The 
or alligator, showing its fearful row of 
teeth in Fig, 2, is used to indicate the ocean; so 
also arc the albatrosses or sea-gulls of Fig. 6 . The 
curved lines are used to indicate waves. 


Mtrokisccs ire ujd to have uim] the Obigiict ai they itill tiK the modem 
com^, in tizigg the North and Eobi, tn laying foundattoiu, snd Other 
religidut ceFcmoniei. The Hindu compon woe u inn*pk that floated In 
a -KM*! of nU and fKHitted to the North, Thn hurl of this older 
«OHi|»S» placed beyond doubt by the fianderi i wgid 

OT fiib maeyne, which Molcswotih jpvei ii a n«nii> for the wi nntiff'i 
cotnpasi.** 
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The trees anti pillars appear probably to de¬ 
ni aroite one scene from another in the sculpture. 

Finally» in the Piiilailclphia Museum there is a 
most interesting exhibit of the model of one of these 
Hindu-Javanese ships, an "outrigger ship," with 
the following notes 


Iwffiigtfa So TeeL Brwdth 15 ft«t. * * . 

MbUwI of eonsiniCtton.— A cage-wvtk erf timbeT abo« » 
juiE«iaing f« a tod, tbe hoW of the vend bdtig fonned by ptontois 
iniidc the timbere f and the whole being » »(0 milK Uw cutt^ggef 

etSiential for safety, 

Rejinxlnced froin (he frfaM of the great BuddhiH temple al Borohodui, 
lava, which dates pobahljr from the 7tb centniy A.t>. About do* a.d* 
there Wjaa great mignuipn (fomGuiaiai in aocioit Itidii M*r ito mouth* 
of the Indus to the bland of Jaua^due petto^to the devafflMkmof Upper 
India by Scythian tribe* and to the diying up of die cotmny,' 

Lastly, it may be mentioned that in the Great 
Temple at Madura, among the fresco paintings that 
cover the walls of the corridors round the Suvar- 
papushkarioi lank, there is a fine representation 
of the sea and of a ship in full sail on the 
main as large as those among the sculptures of 
Borobudur. 

We slial! now refer to the available numismatic 
evidence bearing on Indian shipping i for besides 
the representations of ships and Ixjats in Indian 


^ The cluoiiicks fielalc timi about AwPh 6o$ it ndef of 

fcwirwiirDed of the coming destfoctioo of his kinffJom. with 

fotlowcrt, among wlvom ir<srt cuUivmlOR, artirani> 

Euul wiiLen in ^ fflsiU tcswI^ for Java, wb^ ibey Uid the 

fouiKh^ Of u Civ 2 hltiffli that h« given M the wwld the SculphHB of 

Borobudur. 
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sculpture and paintings there arc a few interesting 
representations on some old Indian coins which 
point u nm istakably to the development of Indian 
shipping and naval activity. Thus there has been 
a remarkable find of some Andhra coins on the east 
coast, belonging to the end and 3rd century a.d., on 
which is to be detected the device of a two-raasted 
ship, * *' evidently of large size/* With regard to the 
meaning of the device Mr. Vincent Smith has thu.s 
remarked; " Some pieces bearing the figure of a 
ship suggest the inference that V'ajfia S’rt's 
(a.d. 184-213) power w'as not confined to the land.” ‘ 
Again: ‘'The ship-coins, perhaps stnick by Yajfta 
S'ri, testify to the existence of a sea-borne trade on 
the Coromandel coast in the ist century of the 
Christian era,"* This inference is, of course, amply 
supported by what we know of the history of the 
Andhras, in whose times, according to R. Sewell, 
“ there was trade both by sea and overland with 
Western Asia, Greece. Rome, and Egypt, as well 
a.s China and the East" * 

In his South Indian Buddhist Antiquities^ 
Alexander Rea gives itlustiatbns and descriptions 
of three of these ship-coins of the Andhras. They 


» Bvrtf Histefj ^ imdia, p. sq». 

* 3 LDMU., p. «13. (On Andhw Coliwge.) 

* Imfurial GaztOttr, New Ivditiun, «>!. IL, p.4i»$r 

* AAAiuoUgitai Surpiy fi/ Ntw Impciial Series, kt., p. 19. 
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are all of lead, weighing respectively loi grains, 
65 grains, and 29 grains. The obverse of the first 
shows a ship resembling the Indian with bow 
to the right. The vessel is pointed in vertical 
section at each end. On the point of the stem is a 
round ball. The rudder, in the shape of a ixMtwith 
spoon on end, projects below. The deck is straight, 
and on it are two round objects from which rise two 
masts, each with a cross-tree at the top. Traces of 
rigging can be faintly seen. The obverse of the 
second shows a ship to the right. The device 
resembles that of the first, but the features are not 
quite distinct. The deck in the specimen is curved. 
The obverse of the third represents a device simitar 
to the prewling, showing even more distinctly than 
the first. The rigging is crossed between the masts. 
On the right of the vessel appear three halb. and 
under the side are two spoon-shaped oars. No. 45 
in the plate of Sir Walter Elliot’s Coinso/Satti/t^rtt 
huiia is also a coin of lead tvith a two-masted ship 
on the obverse. 

Besides these Andhra coins there have been 
discovered some Kurumbar or Pallava coins on the 
Coromandel coast, on the reverse of which there is 
a figure of a " two-masted ship like the modem 
.Roasting vessel or d'ftoni, steered by means of oars 
from the stem." The Kurumbars were a pastoral 
tribe living in associated communities and inhabiting 
for some hundred years before the 7th century “ the 
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country from the base of the tabletanct to the Palar 
and Pennar Rivers. . . . they are sUied to have 
been engaged in trade, and to have owned ships and 
carried on a considerable commerce by sea.” * 


* Sr WA)t«f ETIiot In VoL Ui, Plttli-* pp. 

57, (Colm of Scmlhnni 
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CHAFFER IlL 

Indirect Evtoen-ces: References and 
A iXUsioNs TO Indian Maritime Activity' in 
Sanskrit and P*\li Literature. 

1 HAVE already said that though ancient Indian 
literature furnishes rather meagre evidences directly 
l)caring on Indian shipping and shipbuilding, it 
abounds with innumerable references to sea voyages 
and sea-borne trade and the constant use of the 
ocean as the great highway of international inter¬ 
course and commerce; which therefore serve as 
indirect evidence pointing to the existence and 
development of a national shipping, feeding and 
supporting a national commerce. We shall there¬ 
fore now adduce those jassages in ancient Indian 
works which, in Buhler’s ’ opinion," prove the early 
existence of a complete navigation of the Indian 
Ocean, and of the trading voyages of Indians." 
The oldest evidence on record is supplied by the 
Rig-y'eda, which contains several references to sea 
voyages undertaken for commercial and other 
purposes. One passage ( 1 . 25, 7) represents Varu^ia 
having a full knowledge of the ocean routes along 
which vessels sail. Another <IL 48. 3) speaks of 
merchants, under the influence of greed, sending out 
ships to foreign countries. A third passage { 1 ,56. 2) 


' Origiit fnikm Sr^ma S4. 
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mentions merchants whose field of activity knows 
no bounds, who go evcry%vhere in pursuit of gain, 
and frequent every part of the sea. The fourth 
passage (VII. 8a 3 and 4) alludes to a voyage 
undertaken by Va^i^tha and Varu^a in a ship 
skilfully fitted out, and their undulating happily 
in the prosperous swing.” The fifth, which is the 
most interesting passage (I. 116. 3), mentions a 
naval exp^ition on which Tugra the Rishi king 
sent Ills son Bhujyu against some of his enemies in 
the distant islands; Bhuiyii, however, is shipwrecked 
by a storm, with all his followers, on the ocean, 
'* where there is no support, no rest for the foot or 
the hand," from \v'hich he is rescued by the twin 
brethren, the Asvins, in their hmidred-cared galley} 

* The five [ia)«se» w 

^|irt TUTrt I ^ "WTV: HtfflKt | 

_ ^ tl «5- 7-) 

vwi«jV«tl w Twrt I 

% wf'wK 'Tint w wwmv I 

Cl. 4». 3 > 

li MWWi "WT* T I 

» vvt Wr w t 

Tww wre v »ir *vf ( 

» W't u 1 

■wftrVv TTTT wTWTTrrrf'f Wtfw i 

ifrimf frsr ^ ^ 1 

(VIT. «J. 3 & 4-) 

Tjvi ^ mpifiTJnirwT wfv IT wnrtr^ 1 

(I- itfi. 3.) 
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Among other passages may be mentioned that which 
Invokes Agnt thus: "Do thou whose countenaBce 
Is turned to all sides send off our adversaries as if 
in a ship to the opposite shore; do thou convey us 
in a ship across the sea for our welfare "; or that in 
which Agni is prayed to bestow a boat with oars. 
The RdfMya^ also contains several passages 
which indicate the intercourse between India ^d 
distant lands by way of the sea. In the Ktsh- 
kindhyd Kandam. Sugrlva, the Lord of the Monkeys, 
in giving directions to monkey leaders for the quest 
of STta, mentions all possible places where Ravaija 
could have concealed her. In one passage he asks 
them to go to the cities and mountains in the islands 
of the sea*; in another the land of the Kosakaras* 


» The pwe in qaertion a t -v i 

40. fS^J 

* Tht taw in 

wfm! „ ^ w mfn ■ i a aw Twt or il«« Lwiilpo** 

^ warm which ylcUJi the thread* of silim ctothc*. 'Fhc sillien dotb fw 
which ChiJWt h^ h«n ftmom from time immeniorija hqs been (eftaed in 

SanAiil nieratuic «.d «» l»inl 

oriitm. Thus in Kalldto’* Sahi»fa^ *< oome iicio» the foJlowing 

ir^ 3T^ VTwfw Twrraftnf I 

mttV; sfinrsf I 


Iei RighuTunitUnA we liftd the fallowing ^ 

■ 

The wuowing funkif evidenrt of i VVc»t«ti tdM)lH nmy he wJdiK«d to 
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is mentioned as die likely place of Slta's conceal* 
meat, which is generally interpreted to be no other 
country than China; a third passage' refers to the 
Yavana Dvipa and Suvari;ia DvTpa, which are 
usually identihed with the islands of java and 
Sumatra of the Malaya Archipelago; while the 
fourth passage alludes to the LohiU Sagana or the 


flhow ttvU DiinA ttu iJ)e |jrocltiixr tilk ; of 

filk 4inongai th« Chinw daiiiu « high antiiiuityi mtire autbcirid^i tradag 
il M1 naiiana} mdiutry for a jnfkMl of tbomnd Frvm CliitiA 

du; iDomn cif Perm «ut of wm vupf^ivd widt im lUk, mmi duough 
these stAtf!! tin; Gmk» anti tjmstnM obulned the cabled iusttry of «iUc 
tissue*. I 1 ie buoduetkm of silkutirm eggi Jnto Eturo[ie VAi doe to (wo 
mtssloniTk* vbo brought them coocoUed In i bamboo to Byrintlom. 
The food obo of (he silkironDr ibe white mulbeny {M^trur b of 
Chluue odgin,’’ ^hJ nassiivdf tf bjr Ji. Ifcai^v 

LL-D., etO.) The taiSE aiiibof„ Eii hii Ta^ini^ /Iti/iwj ^ 

p. 14^ ny* t “ Fobnci of sQk and cottoo an? o! Orieuul otigb. 
Fot 600 yeusidler iti iotroductioo from CliiiiD (a.o, 559)^ lilk cnilivilioa 
wm bolotcd withm the Byzantini^ Empire^ The Karing oT the womui luid 
the wemving of the «lik wo* iitactLsed 10 Skity dinhig il^ laih nod in Italy 
during the 15th cctmir}v whence it wai; sobaeqacotly inEfodiioed into Fmtuie 
and Spain.” 

^ The |Nis*age3 aLhulcd to arc :— 

4IVWWtT Kfl t 

^W^TTf'iirs I 

irifT 1 li^^j ^F nf win wnrtw i 

Ptolemy adopted tbeSanBkrit rume of the Ukmd of Jam and mendoned 
ii^ Greek equimlentf whib modem wfltm Uke Kmnholdt colt h die Badey 
tilond. iiVIbcrttni ab» hoi remarked that the Hindu* caU the islands of the 
Malay An^ipdago by ihe genml nante of Surarna Itilimdi which has been 
interpreted by tbc renowned French antiquamn Rcinaud to mean the 
LfiUjtds of Jam and Stunidra. (/(ww»t/ AsiiOr^t tome fv,, IVe 
S^rie, jk z 6 y) 
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red se^ In the Ayadftyd Kdndam there is even a 
passage which hints at preparations for a naval 
hght,* * thus indirectly indicating a thorough knovv- 
ledge and a universal use of ^vaterway. The 
Rdmaya^a also mentions merchants who trafficked 
beyond the sea and were in Uie habit of bringing 
presents to the king. 

In the Mahdbhdrata the accounts of the 
RSjasOya sacrifice and the Digvnjaya of Arjuna and 
Nakula mention various countries outside India 
with which she had intercourse There is a passage 
in its Sabhd Parva which stales how Sahadeva, 
the youngest brother of the five Pandavas, went to 
the several Islands in the sea and conquered the 
Mlechchha inhabitants thereof.* The well-known 


A WTVt WWt WtT I 

* Xwdum, 84.7a) 

[Let hundnsU of KaivatU yoona hm™ G* in 'MJt in fhfe huodTHt *liip* 
(10 ob«mict the enemy’s 

'11m rdlowing sioka liotn .UdwwWWtf, while onunwjrttwg the tmtooi 
end pombie mctbodi awl mcani of warfnre, Inclndes alw nartl fight by 

meam of 1— ^ ^ ^ ^ _ 

ythmwr 1 

(J/ow, 7, 191.) 

* <1114 %wrwifiinin^ 1 

'fW W TR WflfT tivwfin I 

[The magnaoiroottf Sahadeifa oonquered and bifoo^t ui^r hit 
nibjectioa the Mlechchha king* and himieis and aumibala inhabitu^ the 
Mveral iaUnds in the *«a, iodttditig the itiand caUed Tllmr*, etc.) 
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story of the churning of the ocean, in the Mah&bhA- 
rata, in the boldness of its conception is not without 
a significance. In the rDrof/a JParva there is a 
passage alluding to shtpwr^ked sailors who " arc 
safe if they get to an isl^d." ‘ In the same Parva 
there is another passage in which there is a reference 
to a tempest-tossed and damaged vessel in a wide 
ocean.’* * * In the Karua Parva we find the soldiers 
of the Kauravas bewildered like the merchants 
*' whose ships have come to grief in the midst of 
the unfathomable deep/'* There is another sloka 
in the same Parva which describes how the sons 
of Draupadi rescued their maternal uncles by 
supplying them with chariots, "as the shipwrecked 
merchants are rescued by means of boats.” In 
the Sdnti Parva the salvation attained by means 
of Karma and true knowledge is compared to the 
gain which a merchant derivta from sea-borne 
trade,* But the most interesting passage in the 
Makdbhdraia Is that which refers to the escape of 


* fiiv^lvT w^mww fWim i 

wwf^ TTrwW WlfTwr: vmWt I 

* VIV III TOT 1 

* fajiRnnr^trTW 

foviMiCi Tfmift wwiVtttt \ 
grfwHr ««i g i 

* OTI •JNttloWI'^ ^VTf VTl^ 

TOT o^V 1 
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the Pandava brothers from the destnsction planned 
for them in a ship that was secretly and specially 
constructed for the purpose under orders of the 
kind-heaned Vidura.' The ship of a large size, 
provided with machinery and all kinds of weapons 
of war. and able to defy storms and waves. 

But besides the epics, the vast mass of Sutra 
literature also is not without evidences pointing to the 
commercial conncctionof Indiawith foreign countri« 
by way of the sea. That these evidences arc suffi- 
cicntly convincing will probably be apparent from 
the following remarks of the well-known Cierman 
authority, the late Professor Buhler: ‘‘ References 
to sea voya^s are also found In two of the most 
ancient Dharmn Sutras, Baudhayana, Dh, 5 . 
ii. 2. 2, forbids* * them to the orthodox Brahmans, 
and prescribes a severe penance for a transgression 
of the prohibition, but he admits,* Dh. S* i. 2- 4 ? 
that such transgressions were common among the 
» Northerners * or, stricUy speaking, the Aryans 


< inr ffwiTwio frfTw WTW 1 

Wnrt iPiTiiTTTnrTiTnftw i 

I 


• *■ No*(ftiUo» llie (rffenc*s)c«isinglos5of emste, ’"■*‘’*^™?*S** 
bv sea,* (BHUeTi tisaalBUCiii in SSM.) 

• « N„ (*« <«Mn. pcfta) » a« S<«lh m, to in ™ol. •» 
dA,k toto, to toll ukDtol. ll»t tato ttofli in ll» “PP" .n4 to *. Itoto. 

laws, to faJlOTf tbe tiadif rf ««», to go to sea. 
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living north of the author’s home, the Dravitlian 
districts. The forbidden practices mentioned in the 
same Sufr<i as custoraaiy among the Northerners, 
such as the ti:affic in wool and in animals with two 
ro\^^ of teeth (horsest mules, etc), leave no doubt 
that the inhabitants of Western and North- 
Western India are meant. It follows as a matter 
of course that their trade was carried on with 
Western Asia, The same author,* D/t. S. i. iS, 14. 
and Gautama,’’ x. 33, fix also the duties payable by 
ship-owners to the king.’* The bter Smffth also 
contain explicit references to sea-borne trade. 
Mnmt {iii. t58) declares a Brahman * who has gone 
to sea to be unworthy of en tertainment at a 
In chapter viii. again of Manu's Code^ there is an 
interesting sloka laying dmvn the la\v that the rate 


* ” Tho duty oa gooiSs Imporuad bf ict afler deducting a choiDt 
titjclt!; icn Pahu in tiso biini!rt?tL‘* (BQhlEf'i mmtlMlton in S*S*E.) 

■ ^ H&ebj (ibe f*.\cs payabfe by) those «U|iport ihenisdm by 
petsotul labour have been and payable by crvticrt of 

ihip» and carti-* 

|[^rnr i 

An incendiary. 1 ptaoner^ he who inii ihe food given by the inn oT 
in idultetesar > teller of be nho undet^iliet voyagei by tea, a bardt 
an oiloian, a subemur to petjujy."] 

mr^f^ IT tit iW WT iJraifwttTi afm i 
Whale™ rate men 6a, who are expert in lea veyagu and abk to 
raTnibte (ibe profit) accocdbig to the place, and the htne, unil the objecli 
(cuTtedh dial CbAB legal foiec) in fiich cases with respect lo tbe paymenl 
(to be made}^] 
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of inicrcst od the mon^y lent on bottornry is to be 
fixed by men sveW acquainted ivith sea voyages tir 
journeys by land. ^In the same chapter there is 
another passage' which lays down the rule of 
fixing boat-hire in the ease of a river journey and a 
sea vo)^. But perhaps the most interesting 
passages in that important chapter are those which 
are found to lay down the rules regarding what 
may be called raarinc insurance. One of them 
holds the sailors collectively responsible for the 
damage caused by their faujt to tlie goods of 
passengers, and the other absolves them from all 
responsibility if the damage is caused by an accident 
beyond human control.^ Manu also mentions a 


irfeTint ^ 5 * * < 

f" For * tew tBMae’the muit be prepMtwned to tba 

wdSlmct. Know itui thto trute «f«iJ w poss^jo etong tbe banta of 
rivers { M Ihm i» w> seated Cf«ighl),T 

* llie fpustqgts. b <iu«tian 11*5— 

PnflirwTWTTWw: i 
wim'Wir-1 

SW WslM Wl r*» I 

'Wlfu fsrWT- I 

iSfoMU, viiL ^09.9.} 

r* WhMt ms? be dsfflUfipd bi s boat by ih« 

be made good bf »ba boatmen cbllKtt«lT (c*ch paying) b» 

**“^Tbb tkeiitei Id urite bf S? 5 

eaac tbo b»tmen we adpaMy negligwi ™ die w^, b b 

(acdd««)1»uied by (the w21 dO dJe gods, no E« ew be (bfltcttd 

on them).'') 
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particular caste of Hindus entrusted with the 
business of conducting trade, and upon them u'as 
enjoined the necessity of making themselves ac¬ 
quainted with the productions and requirements 
of other countries, with various dialects and lan¬ 
guages. and also ivith whatever has direct or indirect 
reference to purchase or sale. I n the Yaj^&vail^a 
SanhitA^ there is a passage which indicates ithat 
the Hindus were in the habit of making adventurous 
^ voyages in pursuit of gain. 

The astronomical works also are full of passages 
that hint at the flourishing condition of Indian 
shipping and^ shipbuilding and the development of 
sca-l^mc trade. Thus the Y'rihaf San/ti/d has 
several passages of this kind having an indirect 
bearing on shipping and maritime commerce. One 
of these Indicates existence of shippers and 
sailors as a class whose health is said to be 
influenced by the moon.* Another* mentions the 
stellar influences affecting the fortunes of traders. 


* a ^rfwiT TOT iitftwT -^rfvw^rmi 
n mrt wN wFt i 

• *1111414^,# fwinv»n i 

■^w«t wwfiT fww ^4irtTO • 

(4.8,) 

* f I TVTft» I 

gtiil i nn T WT5 1 

C7- <0 
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physicians, shippers, and the like. The third,* * also, 
mentions a particular conjunction of stars similarly 
affecting merchants and sailors. The fourth pas¬ 
sage* mentions the existence of a class of small 
shippers who probably are confined to inland 
navigation. The fifth * mentions the causes which 
bring about the sickness of passengers sailing in 
sealing vessels on voyages, and of others. The 
last passage* I would dte here is that which 
recommends as the place for an auspicious sea-bath 
the seaport where there is a great flow of gold due 
to multitudes of merchanlmcn arriving in safety, 
after disposing of exports abroad, laden with 
treasure. 

The Purai^S^ also furnish references to mer¬ 
chants engaged in sea-borne trade. The Fardlm 


* ^rnft ¥*fy¥fWTnffir» » 

(»• s**) 

» TJ-^^ I \ HUTdP I 

C*o- 3 ) 

■ frxTis i 

wnTt wmTTiETrvt *'•*'**■ • 

(lo. to.] 

* wnwi wsu ft v T«r«STTiTTiririr TWn* 

(44. i».) 

* fi.g. ihe Fayii /V(nifo,tbe Amw, wA the SA^afv 
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Pnratm mentions a childless merchant named 
Gokar^ who embarked on a vo)'age for trading 
purposes but w'as ovenakeo by a storm on the sea 
and nearly shipwrecked. The same Pur&na ' 
conuins a passage which relates how a merchant 
embarked on a voyage in a sca-^ing vessel in 
quest of pearls with people who knew all about 
them. In the Purdita* also there is 

a well-known passage repeated as mantram 
thousands of Brahmans which refers as an illustra* 
tion to the dangerous plight of the man sailing on 
the great ocean in a ship overtaken by a whirlwind. 

But besides the religious works like the V€ 4 as, 
the Epics, and the Sutras and Purd^, the secular 
works of Sanskrit poets and writers are also full 
of references to the use of the sea as the high¬ 
way of commerce, to voyages, and naval fights. 
Thus in K^idisa’s Pa^^uvatisa (canto 4, sloka 36} 
we find the defeat by Raghu of a strong naval 


* sfirt i» 7 % nfTnhrr 1 

•riT'irif nttfw irrrwTwfv 1 

rm VI jHimfira inrfir ^ ( 

n^mr^sTtirr. 1 

■fviiH 1 

ijliTTVfTwii: ^ 1 

rm '•mh wwt wi»tinrWT» ^ 1 
itT twin ifrS rrrrfTf 1 
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force ^vith which the kings of Bengal attacked 
him. and his planting the pillars of victory on 
the isles formed in the midst of the River 
Ganges.’ The Raghux>a^S(t also mentions the 
carrying even into Persia of the victorious arms 
of Ragfau, though of course he reached Persia^ 
by the land route. But this express reference to 
land route implies that the 'n'ater route was well 
known. In Kalidasa^s Saktmtald we have already 
noted the reference to China as the land of silk 
fabrics. The Sakuntaia also relates the story of a 
merchant named Dhanavftddhi whose immense 
wealth devolved to the king on the former's 
perishing at sea and leaving no heirs behind him. 
The popular drama of which is usually 

attributed to K.ing Harsha, relates the story* of the 
Ceylonese princess, daughter of King Vikramavahu. 


* *TTW "HTWr "iTr I 

fv'vwrw I ^ t 

Bning by bis p tuw e sa uprooted iKc Vangos (nengslis} armyrd for 
Ixuttc witb s Asvat roroe, ibot exctdleac toder (Riglut) posted pdlsrs of 
victory on Uk isles fanned tn the nitiist of 

* mn wif "btvbshwt \ 

w^ic^KT wMTTnnt i 

Olbenrise bow mu ibe stuIntiKiU of s ptanik possible of tlie ddoghlcr 
of the kio^ of Si dh s l s, shipwiedrod en tbe les. with her desire blndkd fay 
the faitb bom of the words of ssinU? How nbo was she obierred b Ifani 

lilAie by the iDcrclunt oi KdiiiUflbi ictnnuiig frail Ceylon 
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being shipwrecked in midnxean and brought thence 
by some merchants of the town of Kauijambi. In 
the Da&akum&racharita of Dandin there is the story ^ 
of a merchant named Ratnodbbava who goes to an 
island called Kalaps^ma, marries there a girl, but 
while returning home is shipwrecked; and another 
of Mitragupta,* * who goes on board a Yavana ship, 
and, losing his way, arrives at an isle different 
from his destination. The Siiap^avadha * of the 
poet M%ha contains an interesting passage which 
mentions hovvS^rt Kfishfia, while going from Dv-aralca 
to Hastinapura. f>cholds merchants coming from 
foreign countries in ships laden with merchandise 
and again exporting abroad Indian goods. 


ifrcimwwi ww f H f g i .nfi n rr ^ ] 

[Tbcn, inxiout to toe bk brothetp Ratttodlihavj, with Lbc pomitskin of 
hk for PtuihpApur (PalAi) «i bwid ■ thip with hii 

wir«p bivipg hew rolLing« The vessel s«ik in the weier of the 
bewK beaten by rttilin^ wares.] 

■ ^wirrwii t ’wfw- 

sf^wwT i wi^x^iirwwT wt nVi ^ ( 

[At this very mamcAi a fteet of cnmTijr di3|» wss b pocidL The 
Vavm^ wete ifnid. Thea Jike dogs iLUi:JdDg a bmr the |wming 
vessek very toon surrounded the stup.] 

* Fwiftw win^wfw T'^rwwTwwwtTsmrwn f 

irrtw w-inannrvwm wTii iF w < r w r w nf j<s<w* s ii i 

^ * . %■ 

[He (5rt &iifhiU) was glad 10 see mctduiili nf difttsnt talaiuk, after 
leoliKlng gmi ^ ^ ihctroducts of mmy cottntfkOp 

reload thdr vtsseU wnh merchimlise of Kndkti origki,] 
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In the vast Sanskrit literature of fables and 
fairy tales also there are many allusions to merchants 
anti sea-borne trade. Thus the KathSscirit Sag&ra 
of the Kashmirian poet Somadeva bristles with 
references to sea voyages and intercourse with 
foreign countries. In the 9th book or /jtmdnka, 
tst chapter or Tarariga, there is the story of Prithvi 
Raj going with an artist in a ship to the Island of 
Muktipura ; the and chapter relates the voyages of 
a merchant and his wife to an island, and their 
separation after a shipwreck by storm ; the 4th 
chapter describes the voyage of Samudrasura and 
another merchant to the Suvarna Island for com¬ 
merce, and their shipwreck; thc^th chapter recounts 
the quest of his son by Chandrasvaml, who goes to 
Ceylon and other islands in many a merchant's 
vessel for the purpose; and so on. The Hif^ade^a 
also mentions the story of Kandarpaketu, a mci- 
chant. In the HUopadeia a ship is described as a 
necessary requisite for a man to traverse the ocean, 
and a story is given of a certain merchant who, 
after having been twelve years on his voyage, at 
last returned home \rith a cargo of precious stones. 
In the NHHalaka of Vartrihari * there is a passage 


* 4rift 

ir^ i»f 4 mfw <011 »Tr 

xnnfv 1 
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which refers to ships as the means of crossing^ the 
illimitable expanse of water, even as lamps destroy 
darkness. The Raja-Taratfgtni^ contains a passage 
describing the misfortunes of a royal messenger 
on the sea. 

Lastly, we may notice in this conn®:tton the 
frequent mention in ancient Sanskrit literature of 
pearls and references to pearl fishery as one of the 
important national industries of India, and especially 
in the land of the Tamils towards the south. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that pearls could not 
have been procured without the aid of adventurous 
mariners and boats that could breast the ocean wave 
and brave the perils of the deep. According to 
Varahamihira, Garu 4 n Pnrdna, and Bhoja, pearl¬ 
fishing was carried on in the whole of the Indian 
Ocean as far as the Persian Gulf, and its chief centres 
were off the coasts of Ceylon, Paralaukika, Saurfi- 
shtra, Tamrapartii, Parasava, Kauvera, Pindyava- 
taka, and Haimadesha, According to Agastya, the 
chief centres of Indian pcarUfishing were in the 
neighbourhood of Ceylon, Arabia, and Persia, 
Pearls were also artificially manufactured by 
Ceylonese craftsmen, but the Tamils were ihrough- 


■Tff viV FrFinnTrf'ifirg^T^ fWin t 
[Tltt (oy#] mesaenger fell Into ibe nea while piocjiHjiBg od t veaiel, 
uid a whjiie devoated him; but Hppiiig open iw belly, be cine mit ind 
crossed these*.] 
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out the most famous among Indians for pearl fisher)% 
and they gave to the Gulf of Mannar the name of 
Salabhanu " the sea of gain.** 

Thus Sanskrit literature in all its forms—such 
as the f^edas, the Sttiras, the Purduas, poetry 
i epic and dramatic, romance, etc.—is replete with 

1 references to the maritime trade of India, which 

I prove that the ocean was freely used by the Indians 

I in ancient times as the great highway of intemalionat 

I commerce. 

Further, the conclusions pointed to by these 
evidences from Sanskrit literature receive their 
confirmation again from the evidences furnished 
by the Buddhistic literature—the ancient historical 
works or the chronicles of Ceylon, the canonical 
book.s, and the Jdtakas or Rc-birth stories. The 
accounts of the Vijay’an legends as set forth in 
the Mahdwanso and other works arc full of references 
I to the sea and sea-borne trade. According to the 

PdJavttlHya, Prince Vijaya and his seven hundred 
followers were banished by the king Sirthaba 
(Sinhavahu) of Bengal for the oppressions they 
practised upon his subjects, and they were put on 
I board a ship and sent adrift, while their wives and 

children were placed in two other separate ships and 
sent away similarly. The ships started from a 
place near the city of SiAbapura, and on their way 
touched at the port of Supara, vrhich, according to Dr, 
^ Burgess, lay near the modem Basscin on the western 
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coast of the Dcccan, Vijaya landed in Ceylon “ on 
the day that the successor of former Buddhas 
reclined in the arbour of the two delightful Sal-trees 
to attain Nirvapa," approaching the island from 
southwards, and became the founder of the “ Great 
Dynasty." Vijaya then sent a present of precious 
stones to the king of Pandya, and caused to \tc 
brought a princess whom he took to wife, and also 
seven hundred w'onicn attendants whom his followers 
married. According to Tumour's MahiiwansQ, the 
ship in which Vijaya's Pandyan bride was brought 
over to Ceylon \V3S of a very large size, having the 
capacity to accommodate eighteen officers of state, 
seventy'-five menial servants and a number of slaves, 
besides the princess herself and seven hundred other 
virgins who accom]>anied her. A iieriod of inter- 
regnum followed after the death of Vijaya without 
issue till his nephew, ** attended by thirty-two 
ministers, emlxirked from the city of Sagal,” reached 
Ceylon, and assumed the reins of sovereignty. 
There arc two further sea voyages' mentioned in 
this connection, the first underUken by a princess 
who afterw'ards became the consort of Vijaya's 
nephew, and the second by her six brothers, both of 
w'hich had the same starting-point in the city of 
Morapura on the Ganges, and the same destination. 


^ Upham'ft ffistmtiai IP&syJb I, 71 ; iL ijf. Tut- 

noui^i 55, 
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vb. C<iylon, and the latter voyage, according to 
Tumour’s Mahawaftsi^^ occupied twelve days. 

Next in importance to the Vtja^n legends,* so 
far as sea-bome trade is couccmed, are the legends 
of Punna, a merchant of Supparaka, who carried on 
a large trade, in partnership with his younger 
brother Chula Punna, with the distant region of 
Northern Kosala. At Sravasti he heard Buddha 
preach, and became his disciple, and aftenvards 
induced his fomier meixantile associates of Sup- 
paraka to erect a Vihara with a portion of the 
red-sanders timber which Chula Punna and his 
three hundred associate merchants brought home 
on one of their sea voyages. The ship in which 
they made their trading voyage was of so large a 
size that besides accommodating over three hundred 
merchants there was room left for the cargo of that 
limber which they brought home. The legends 
next requiring notice in this connection are those of 
the two Burmese * merchant brothers Tapoosa and 
T^ekat, who crossed the Bay of Bengal in a ship 
that conveyed full five hundred cartloads of their 
own goods, which they landed at Adzeitta, a port in 
K.alinga in the northern section of the eastern coast, 
on their way to Suvama in MagadhsL Again, in 
the legend of die conveyance of the Tooth-relic, as 


• Haicly, Mmttai if B»i4ham, 6o. 

■ Biiitinp Bigamkrl^i ff/ loi. 
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related in the there is mention 

of the voyage of Dantakumara conveying the relic 
from Dantapura to Ceylon. The voyage was 
performed in one of those .ships tvhich carried 
on a regular and ceaseless traffic between the 
port of Taniralipta in Bengal and the island of 
Ceylon, 

The Tibetan legend of the Sinhalese princess 
RatnavaJi may also be mentioned, which tells of the 
\'oyage of the merchants of Sravasli who were 
driven down the Bay of Bengal by contrary winds, 
but who subsequently completed their voyage to 
C^lon and back. Again, in one of the Chinese 
legends of the lion-prince Sinhala,‘ it is related 
how the boat in wluch the daughter of the Lion was 
cast away w'as driven by the winds wcstw'ards into 
the Persian Gulf, where she landed and founded a 
colony “in the country of the Western women.*' 
The tradition embodied in the Dlpamfisa version 
of the legend * makes her land on an island which 
was aftert^'ards called the “ Kingdom of Women." 
As the Rev. T, Foulkcs* remarks, “ underneath the 
legendary matter we may here trace the existence of 
a sea route bctw'een India and the Persian coasts in 
the days of Buddha.** 


I Si-pt-Mf ti. J4(S. 
* St’jiMt riii. 55, 
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Among the Pitakas, the f^inaytt mentions a 
Hindu merchant named Pooma who made six sea 
voyages, and in the seventh voyage he was in the 
company of some Buddhist citizens of Sravasti 
and was converted by them to Buddhism. The 
SuiitJ contains also several allusions to 

voyages in distant seas far remote from land. In 
the Sanyuffa Nikaya (3, p. 115. S* 51) and in the 
AiigttUara (4, 127) there arc interesting passages 
which mention voyages, lasting for six months, made 
in ships {mm, which means boats) which could be 
drawn up on shore in the winter. Very inters 
csting and conclusive evidence is supplied by a 
passage in the Dighu /'^tk(iy& (1. 322) which 
distinctly mentions sea voyages out of sight of laud. 
It describes how merchants carrying on sea-bome 
trade would take with them in their sea-going 
vessels certain birds of strong wing which, when 
the vessels were out of s|ght of land, would be let 
loose and used to indicate in which direction the 
land lay. If the shore were not near or witlvin easy 
reach, the birds would return to the ships after 
Hying in alt directions to get to land, but if there 
were land within a few miles the birds w-ould not 
return. 

Some very definite and convincing allusions to 
sea voyages and sea-borne trade are also contained 
in the vast body of Buddhist literature kno^vn as the 
ydf^ktts, which are generally taken to relate theni- 
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^Ives to a period of one thousand years beginning 
from 500 B.C. The Bav€ru‘jataka * * without doubt 
points to the existence of commercial intercourse 
between India and Babylon in pre-Asolun days. 
The full significance of this important yata^ is 
tlius expressed by the late Professor BOhler i “ The 
now well-known Bitv^ru-yatuka^ to which Professor 
Minaycf first drew attention, narrates that Hindu 
merchants exported peacocks to Baveru. The 
identification of Baveru with Babiru or Babylon is 
not doubtful.” and considering the "age of the 
materials of the ydiakas, the story indicates that 
the Vania.s of Western India undertook trading 
voyages to the shores of the Persian Gulf and of its 
rivers in the slh, perhaps e^■en in the 6th century 
B.c. just as in our days. This trade very probably 
existed already in much earlier times, for the 
ydiakus contain several other stories, describing 
voyages to distant lands and perilous adventures by 
sea, in which the names of the very ancient Western 
ports of Surparaka-Supara and Bharukaccha-Broach 
arc occasionally mentioned.” The Samttdda^VaniJa^ 
Jdiaka* tells the story of the village* of wood' 
wrights who, failing to deliver the goods * (furniture, 

t Jtaoka m., BO. 339, In ihe Cmbri^ge Edittm, 

* /«t^ ii^, *59, BO. 46 s. 

* ^‘Tbcie mar Bentm * great iffun of tarpentea CBoiainlng a 
thoutand bmilica.”'—/ibW. 

* ‘^Tlitcaipcntm fwm ihm loro uwd to proficu ihm they uraoU make 
a iKd Of B diair or a houic.''—/iW. 
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etc.) for which they had been paid in advance, built a 
ship secretly, embarked their families, and emigrated 
down the Canges and out to an island over'Sea.’ 
The yalahassa-jmka ijdt. ii. taS, no. 196) 
mentions* * five hundred dealers" who were fellow 
passengers on an ill-fated ship. The SuppGyaku- 
fdiaka' {JdL iv, 138-14^) records the perilous 
adventures on the sea undergone by a company of 
seven hundred merchants * who sailed from the sea¬ 
port town of Bharukaccha* in a vessel under the 
pilot^e of a blind but accomplished mariner.’ The 
Mahajanaka-J&taka {JCii. vi. 3^3% 539) 


> ” ITurtt! lliey flt the wioif* wiU until they i«tM;he(l an bland 
ihoi lay in the midst oi tlie se*." — ‘/Mi. 

» Tlie rWl/Ai/fti-ZStaitf TBlaltt how “Mine nhipwndked raarine** 
cscapeit from a ciiy of gfihibis by the aid of a lunse."— /Md. 

* *' Now it happened that five hundted ulupwteeked. tadm wtni <3ut 
ashore near the city of ibeoe aco-pdiliitii.'*— /M, 

* “The «tocy tocnlkuii how a. blind mariDer was mAdc the kinj^s 
aswMor ojih) vahwr, and bow be wa* pilot to a veswl which mvenesd the 
perilous BOM of Fabylaad.” — /tof, 

* “ It happened that some mcrchanli had i}ot ready a dup mmI were 
casting about fm a tlippet, . , f Now ihore were seten hunUnd «oitb 
aboard the drip.**—/WA 

* n iiK^ 4 seapott town oained hhanikacch or hforrii of Sham. 
At that tiaic the Huddhi*atOi was bom into the family of a tnoiter ntanner 
i bfT t , ► . They gave him the name of Suppaiaka Kma^ Af^ 
wolds, when hb Cuher died, ha became the h«d of hb immiium. . , . With 
>itm oboatd HO ship ever came (o hirai."— IMd, 

* “ Four muntlw the twssa! had bent voyaginii m fatvdbiajit Rgiena; 
and now, as thoo^ endowed with wpcmatanl powtsa. It wtumed in one 
sin^e flay to the seaport town of Bhamkoech.'*— 
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recounts the adventures' of a prince who, with other 
traders, is represented as setting out * * from Champa 
with export goods* for Suvannabhumi on the same 
ship which is w-recked in mid-ocean—Suv'anna- 
bhunil is ** probably either Burma or the ' Golden 
Chersonese' or the whole Farthcr-Indian coast"— 
and this ydtaka also shows tliat the Ganges was 
navigable right away to the sea from Champa or 
jiiodem BhagaJpur, The Sdnkha^ydiaka {ydt. 
vi. 15-17, 44 *) story of a Brahman 

given to charity who sails in a ship for the Gold 
Country in quest of riches by which he can replenish 
the store' his philanthropy was exhausting* He 
was a native of Benares, and gave away daily in 


^ The foUowinj^ w 1 brief jimmiiurj td itf ilocj'; A pcbicjs 
bU brodwT* wilbout nateewL, tebclt Agaiait hiro» lusd Julli him. Tht^ king”! 
ocNUOctf bring wiih cblld, flea fran ibc dtj. Her spqm h brcu^gbl up withcxii 
ktrawl^c of hb fklber, but %hcn \v* Ifitma the tmth go» *0 « ow a 
merdunt ventUTe, He b wnsdLed, md tt godile» lirii^ ium to his 
&ther'& kingdoffli where, eltCT ansireruig AOitie difficult iiueatiotkt, iie nismes 
ihfi diugiiter cl the usurper, By-aJid*byo he ^<ccmcs an aficetic, etid is 
followed by bU wife, (CitmlJTidgo ndillmi of theySAiiwi.J 

^ “ Having gdt icgclhet histtock-lft^ik: (rii. stote of peaiH jeweli^ am) 
dUnumib) bo put k chi boutl a Ab1|J vriLh tome mcfdiAnts bound for 
Suvuciitbhiiini^ end hack his mother r<rewri4 telling her that be vr*» 
tttllng for tlul couisiry .*^—iMd 

* “ Tliere were ^ievim eamvMii with thdr beawtA cml^atkod m bcMfcL 
lo sdren days the diip made: iicveit hundred 1en£ue% but harii^ gone loo 
riokndy tn lES qnurse it could ciot hold out/*—/W. 

* " One dif he though^ tohlmsclTf * My stxite of wealtb once giin* t ihall 
have iMthtnf; to pve. \Kh\lc it is still wneihoiiiitcd I wtU like ihi|^ imd nil 
for the Gold Country^ wbence I wkl brtttg b*ct wcsiltk 3& he cmised a ^ip 

to be bidllf filled It with nierchaiidiBei anEi bjddk^ iftfcwaH n> bu wife and 
ctiil4 hk face towutb the seapori^ and at mubday he depftfied.'’~-y]!/^. 
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alms 600,000 pieces of money. His ship, how¬ 
ever, spranj^ a leak ^ in mid-ocean, but he is 
rnlracutoiisty saved by a kind fair}- in a magic 
ship* * filled with the seven treasures of gold, silver, 
|jejirls, gems, cats’-eyes, diamonds, and coral. The 
Sussottdi-yatoka hi- no- 360) mentions 

the voyage of certain merchants of Bharukaccha 
for the Golden Land,* fn>m which, as also from 
other Jatakas such as the Mahajaiiaka~yataka, 
it is evident that besides Ceylon, Suvannabhumi 
or Burma w'as another commercial objective of 
traders coasting around India from western sea¬ 
ports such as Bharukaccha, Lastly, there are 
several other ydtakas in which we are told 
explicitly of a successful, if sporadic, deal in 
birds between Babylon and Benares, and of horses * 


' " \Vhen they ««« come to the high scat, on the serenih day the ship 
attnng a Icali, and they could not bale the vfater ckar."— 

* The following coautna a fiill description of the ship: '*TheMiiyi 
well pleased at heariqg these words, caused a ship to appear made of 
teveo thin^ of ^cc ; in length it waa 800 cubits, so falboiM in depth t il 
had Ihrt* Hjastt made of.sapphire. cordage of gold, silver sails, aod of gold 

ycfc the oars and the fuddem- 

• ** At that time certain mctchnni* of Bhamtaccha were sail for 

the Ooltlen Land-*—/frfdl . . ^ 

^ JS/aJia L 1*4, or Ihtu/iiIana/i-JSM*-f, HO. 5, whidi Wlla Mk a<ny of an 
tneoenpetent valuer dechuiog five hundred hotwa worth a nteasore of ti«, 
which nKMne of rice in tom he ii led lodcdatc wortlt all Seuares, axmm 
a passage of which the foHotring i* the English irajislarion * At tkd ooie 
tlKfte amvod ftoni the Soith Countty ■ horse-dealer with five hundred 
horses ^ Kmilariy, no. isS.has the following: 

« Sortie hooKUlcidem fwto the .\orth Country UroMKbi down five hundred 
horses.’* -Ajrahi, II. aSy, or 
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imported by hundreds from the North and from 
Sindh.*^ 

The conclusions regarding the state of Indian 
trade to which these various hints in the 
point may be thus summed up in the words of Mrs. 
Rhys Davids:^— 

Comimimcalton l>ikh Inland and ^crmgti ««i of cmioe fff Vtfd bf 
cnmvani and water. cajmtnni ore dcsotb^d u oT irt 

tumdred com drawn lij Tbc^ go hisiih cose arid nst Bcnoicil 

and Rwii ceniTca. The eibjaciJvA mj pitAtablj due port* m tbf wcot 
ccaKp an iba d[ Sobini (the Saphir (Ophir) af die Saptui^ 

gini) ID the Gulf of Cotefa or BluinikacclKL Froui herd tbene vh 
dumfc bf «ea mth fiavtni (Babylon) mul probably Aimbb, PbAenkiit, 
and Egypt . IVcs^wtit! mcrchoim are oTEeii mentioned as nillng dtipa 
from Benanei^ m lower down *t Omaput droppui^g down ibe gr^t 
and uitber eoaadng tn Ceylon or adventuiinf many day* wiLbuut oigbt of 
lffi»d to Sunuzimbliiiiiii (Qtryw Chenoneioi^ at po^aibly [nduMVe of oil the 
cpaiE of FsLTtlkcr India},* 


no. iS 4 t nxemioiu how tS&c ^EoddbtiaUw wan bom inio a trmkf'i Cunfty 
in die Ncrthem Frovlnae; and ire bemdred people of that eocmery, 
honc^eolmsi^ ttacd Eo emr^t hotm to IkmruA and sttU them tbere,^ 

» JSfekt i 17#* Of no. <3, locations •* Bod- 

dhisaita cuseto UTc as o thoroughbKd Sfakdb hone.** Siinilifl7,ydf44d 
L tSft or the J/wia-Jitaia, 00, 04* (dins to n «srrior who roqhi frato s 
chuiot to «hk;b weie hamowwl two Sindh botses. 

* £i)i>M«mie/mma/ for (901. 
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CHAPTER L 
The Pme-Maurvan Period. 

Both Brahmtnical and Buddhistic texts are thus 
replete with references to the sea-borne trade of 
India that directly and indirectly demonstrate the 
existence and development of a national shipping 
and shipbuilding. It is now n«essary to narrate 
the facts of that trade, and for this we shall have to 
draw upon all sorts of evidence, literary, inscriptional, 
and numismatic, and both Indian and foreign. For 
I ndia alone has not the monopoly of these cs-idenccs; 
and if she really had commercial connection with 
the outside world it is natural, and in fact necessary, 
that they be also supplied by those countries with 
which she carried on her intercourse, thus con- 
hrtning those conclusions that arc reached by a 
study of the purely Indian evidences. And so do 
we find, as a matter df fact, in various foreign works 
abundant allusions to India's commerce, arts, and 
manufactures, indicating the glorious position she 
once occupied and for long maintained as the Queen 
of the Hasten] Seas. 
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Indeed, all the evidences available will clearly 
show that for full thirty centuries India stood 
out as the very heart of the coninicrcial world, 
cultivating trade relations successively with the 
Phoenicians, Jews, Assyrians, Greeks, Egyptians, 
and Romans in ancient times, and Turks. Venetians, 
Portuguese, Dutch, and EiigUsU in modem timesv^ 
A genial climate and a fertile soil, coupled with the 
industry and frugality of the Indian pa>ple, rendered 
them virtually independent of foreign nations in 
respect of the necessaries of life, while their 
secondary wants were few. Of the latter, tin, lead, 
glass, amber, steel for arms, and perhaps coral and 
to a small extent niedicinal drugs, were all that 
India had need to import from Europe and Western 
j\sia, while to Arabia she was indebted for the 
supply of frankincense used in her temples. On the 
other hand, India provided Europe with wool from 
the fleeces of the sheep bred on her north-weslem 
mountain ranges, famous since the days of Alexander 
the Great; with onyx, chalcedony, lapis-lazuli, and 
jas|)cr, then esteemed as precious stones; with a 
resinous gum, furs, assafoetida, and musk: with 
embroidered woollen fabrics and coloured carpets 
which were as highly prized in Babylon and Rome 
as their modern reproductions are in London and 
Paris at the present day. But the most valuable 
of the exports of India was silk, which, under the 
Persian Empire, is said to have been exchanged by 
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weight with gold, it w'a.s manufactured in India, 
as well as obtained for re-export from China. Next 
to silk in value ^vere cotton cloths ranging from 
coarse canvas and calicoes to rau.slins of the finest 
te.xture. India also supplied foreign countries with 
oils, brass^vare, a liquid preparation of the sugar¬ 
cane, salt, drugs, dyes, and aromatics, while she had 
also a monopoly In the matter of the supply of 
[>eppcr, cinnamon^ and other edible spices, which 
were in great request throughout Europe- 

Through ages India thus occupied a unique 
position in the commercial world as the main 
supplier of the world's luxuries. As a consequence 
she throughout had the balance of trade clearly in 
her favour, a balance which could only be settled 
by the export of treasure from European and other 
countries that were commercially indebted to her. 
For India desired nothing which foreigners could 
give her but the precious metals. Thus has she 
been for many centuries the final depositoiy of a 
lat^c portion of the metallic wealth of the world. 
Her supply of gold she obtained not as did 
Europe from .America in the i6lh century by con¬ 
quest or rapine, but by the more natural and peaceful 
method of commerce, ” by the exchange of such of 
her productions as among the Indians were super¬ 
fluities but were at the same time not only highly 
prized by the nations of Western Asia. Egypt, and 
Europe, but were obtainable from no other quarter 
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except India^ or from the farther East by means of 
the Indian tnide-“‘ It was this flow or tfmm ” of 
goid into India that so far back as the ist century 
A,D. was the cause of alarm and regret to Piiny. %vho 
calculated that fuUy a hundred million sesterces, 
equivalent, according to Ddmar, to ^^70.000 of 
modem English money, were withdrawn annually 
from the Roman Empire to purchase useless Oriental 
products such as perfonaes, unguents, and personal 
ornaments * * It w'as probably also the same flow of 
gold into India from outside that even earlier still, 
in the 5tli centuiy ii.c.al least partially enabled the 
Indian satrapy of Darius, naturally the richest and 
most populous part of his empire (including as much 
of Afghanistan, Kashmir, and the 
Persian monarchs could keep in subjccoon), to i>ay 
him " the enormous tribute of 360 Euboic talents 
of gold-dust or 185 hundredweights, worth fully a 
million sterling, and constituting about one-third of 
the total bullion revenue of the Asiatic provinces. * 
We shall qow enter upon a relation of the facts 
of this trade which served to create ” the wealth 
of Ind,*^ a brief survey of its course which un¬ 
doubtedly is an important, though neglected, aspect 


i C DankMt F*SS-j LCS.^ f/ p. laj, 

* Hiny.JViiflK™/ iffito?, *il iS. Sw lito iSomniten's v/ 

(h€ HemtiM SMfirtt tliJ. il., . 

» iU. (V* A. SmilhST Ea-ly Ifuturj t>f New Edition, 

P- J4). 
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of Indi^Ti histoiy, the story of her old, abounding 
international life. 

The antiquity of this trade will be evulcni from 
the fact that it is foreshadowed even in the 

one of the oldest literary records of humanity, 
which, as I have already shown, speaks in many 
places of ships and merchants sailing out into the 
open main for the sake of riches, braving the perils 
of the deep, w'here there is no support, nothing to 
rest upon or cUng to." India thus began her sea¬ 
borne trade with the very l>eginning of recorded time, 
and the trade of the ^tg-Feda was very probably 
carried on with countries on the west like Chald^ea. 
Babylon, and Egypt. 1 do not feel myself com¬ 
petent to ^^l wiUi this subject of India's pre¬ 
historic trade relations; Egyptologists or Assyrio- 
logists alone can do full justice to it. I can but 
briefiy refer to some of the conclusions reached in 
regard to this subject and the evidences on which 
they are based. According to Dr. Sayec,' the 
famous Assyriologist, the commerce,by sea between 
India and Babylon must have been carried on as 
early as about 3000 b.c., when Ur Bagas, the first 
king of United Babylonia, ruled in Ur of the 
Chaldees. This is proved by the finding of Indian 
teak in the ruins of Ur, Mr. Hcwdtt is of opinion 


» See hi# Hibivri ZwATrt fof *8*7 an Uw Oogin «ul Growth af 
KclLjjioD aniong ibe Babylootims. 
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that this wood must have been sent by sea rrum 
some port on the Malabar coast, for it is only there 
that teak grew near enough tf> the sea to be cxiwrted 
with profit in those early times. Again, Dr. Sayce 
points to the use of the word sindhu for muslin in 
an old Babylonian list of clothes as the clearest 
proof '' that there was trade between Babylonia and 
jjeople who spoke an Aryan dialect and lived in the 
country watered by the Indus." This trade must 
have been sea-borne, and the muslin must have 
been brought by sea. for, as Mr. He^viit points out, 
if Zend-speaking traders had brought it by land they 
would have called the country by the Zend name, 
Hindbu, altering the s into an 4 .' These conclusions 
of Dr. Sayce and M r. Hewitt regarding the extreme 
antiquity of the Indian maritime trade with Baby¬ 
lon are not, however, accepted by all scholars, Mr. 
J, Kennedy,* * for instance, in a learned article on tlic 
subject, says that he '* can find no archaeological or 
literary evidence for a maritime trade betw'ccn India 
and Babylon prior to the 7th century B.C ... but 
for the 6tli century u.c. direct evidence is forth¬ 
coming." This direct evidence, which is so very 
interesting, may be thus presented after him:— 
(I) Mr. Rassam found a beam of Indian cedar in 


* iSSS^ p. 337. Mr. Hciritt, ttlc of Ct:iOli 

XigpOTr ^ the buthorof mmiiv wofki diii prittiUivc hhmirjr^ 

* Sec on the R*rij Commerae Ipdim and 

Bohykm. 
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tlic palace of Nebucbadnczzar (604-562 B.c)at Btrs 
Nimnid, part of which is now exhibited in the 
British Museum. (2) In the second storey of the 
Temple of the Moon-god at Ur, reboilt by Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar and Nabonidus { 555 “ 53 ^ b.c.) Mr. 
Taylor found " two rough logs of wood, apparently 
teak, which ran across the whole breadth of the 
shaft" and Mr. Rassam thus says of it in a letter: 
" Most probably the block of wood tvhich Taylor 
discovered was Indian cedar like the beam I dis¬ 
covered in the palace of Nebuchadnezzar. There is 
no doubt that this wood imported into Baby¬ 
lonia from India.” (3) The as we 

have already seen, relates the adventures of certain 
Indian merchants who took the first peacock by sea 
to Babylon. Mr. Kennedy remarks, " the ydtaka 
itself may go back to 400 b.c., but the folks-lale on 
which it is based must be much older." We have 
already cited the opinion on this ydidka of the laic 
Professor Bilhicr, according to whom, if the age of 
the materials of the ydiskas be considered, *' the 
story indicates that the Vanias of Western India 
undertook trading voyages to the shores of the 
Persian Gulf or its rivers in the 5th, perhaps even 
in tlie 6Lh century rc., just as in our days. This 
trade very probably existed already in much earlier 
times ; for the ydtakas contain several other 
stories, describing vtiyages to distant lands and 
perilous adventures by sea. in which the names of 
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the very andent Western jxjrts of Surparalca-Supam 
and Bharukaccha-Bioach are txxasionally men¬ 
tioned.”* We may also note in this connection 
that in the Dighi Nikaya (i. 222) of Sntta-Pitaka, 
the date of which has been placed by Mr. Rhys 
Davids* in the 5lh century o.c., there is an explicit 
reference to ocean-going ships out of sight of 
land." (4) Certain Indian commodities, c.g, rice, 
peacocks, sandal-wood, ^ve^e known to the Greeks 
and others under their" Indian names in the 5lh 
century b*c. '* It follows that they were imported 
from the west coast of India into Babylon directly 
by sea; and this conclusion is borne out by the 
statements of the Bmfnt-J&iaka. And wc must 
further conclude that they were first Imported into 
Babylon in the 6th century b.c„ not only because 
direct intercourse betw'ecn Babylon and India 
ipractically came to an end after 480 H.c,, but 
because rice and peacocks must have reached Greece 
at the latest in 460 or 470 e.c. in order to become 
common at Athens in 430 b.c." After this review 
of the evidence Mr. Kennedy puts forward llie 
following conclusion; ^*Thc evidence warrants us 
in the bdief that maritime'commeree between India 
and Babylon Nourished in the 7th and 6tli, but 
more especially in the 6th, centuries b.c* It was 


* Oripn tkt Imdian p. S4. 

' Sw Apiil, p* 
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chiefly in the hands of Dravidlans, although Aryans 
had a share in it ; and as Indian tia.dcr 5 settled 
afterwards in Arabia and on the east coast of Africa, 
and as we find them settling at this very time on 
the coast of China, we cannot doubt that they had 
their settlements in*Babylon also. And he further 
remarks r “ The history of the trade l>chveen Baby¬ 
lon and India suggests one remark: the normal 
trade route from the Persian Gulf to India can 
never have been along the inhospiublc shores of 
Gedrosia." 

Mr, Rhys Davids/ who has also dealt with 
this subject, has thus stated his conclusions:— 
(I) Sea-going merchants, availing themselves of 
the monsoons, were in the habit, at the beginning 
of the 7th (and perhaps at the end of the 8th) 
century n.c., of trading from ports on the south¬ 
west coast of India (Sovira at first, afterwards 
Supparaka and Bharukaccha) to Babylon, then a 
great mercantile emporium, (2) These merchants 
were mostly Dravidians. not Aiy^ans. Such Indian 
names of the goods imported as were adopted in tlic 
West (Solomon’s ivorj', apes, and peacocks, for 
instance, and the word *‘ricc") were adaptations 
not of Sanskrit or ijali. but of Tamil words. 

The same view of this Indian trade with the 
West has been held by Mr, A. M. T. Jackson, 


* SudifAhi p. 
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l.C.S.^ According to him, the Buddhist 
and some of the Sanskrit iaw-books* * tell us that 
ships from Bhroach and Supara traded with 
Babylon (Baveru) from the 8th to the 6th cen¬ 
tury ac." 

*^herc have been also other scholars %vho arc dis¬ 
posed to vierv this maritime commerce of India with 
the West as of v&y great antiquity. According to 
Lcnormant, the bas-reliefs of the temple of Dcir-cl- 
Bahari at Thebes represent the conquest of the land 
of Pun under Hatasu. In the abundant booty 
loading the vessel of Pharaoh for conveyance to the 
land of Egy^ appear a great many Indian animals 
and products not indigenous to the soil of Yemen— 
elephants' teeth, gold, precious stones, sandat-wood, 
and monkeys.'^ Again, '* The labours of Von Bohlen 
{Das aite ladkn, vol. i., p. 4a), confirming those of 
Heeren, and in their turn confirmed by those of 
Lassen {Imi. All,, vol. ii„ p. 580;, have established 
the cxistehcc of a maritime commerce between 
India and Arabia from the very earliest period of 
humanity,'*^ The principal commodities imported 
from India were gold, precious stones, ivory, etc. 


* B&mbof City vol. ii| vir 

» mfl 465 (FdiiiboD). 

■ asSj 1461 Joo, a If . 

* Jiiti. M EngtUli ediliofi^ pfx qwMcit in 

J*A.r yqI. nELr p, 3t3. 
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Further, according to Wilkinson,* * the presence of 
indigo, tamarind-wood, and other Indian products 
has been detected in the tombs of Egypt, and 
Lassen also has pointed out that the Egyptians 
dyed cloth with indigo and wrapped their mummies 
in Indian mustim 

Lastly, this early maritime commerce of India, 
first vaguely hinted at in the Rig-P^tda, and proved 
by the evidence of Egyptian and Assyrian archa«>- 
logy, is further supposed by many competent 
authorities to be alluded to in several places in the 
Bible itself. *' Even in the Mosaic period (1491- 
1450 B.C.) precious stones which were to a great 
extent a speciality of India and the neighbouring 
countries appear to have been ^vcll known and were 
already highly valued, it is probable that some of 
the stones in the breast-plate of the high pnest may 
have come from the far East.”* In the Book of 
Genesis* there is mention of a company of traders 
with their camels bearing spiccry, balm, and myrrh, 
going to Egypt, In the days of Solomon {about 
1015 B.e.) there could be supplied from India alone 


* AiKitxt H. quoted by Uelmif, Diucctor ofihe Bureau 

of Suitieiics, US.A. 

* Profcssot V. Ball, MA-, F.R3L, r.G.&, in bis h^y rtloabic 

article <Hi *' A G»to*isri Omtriliutrau to He ifmtoiy of Aactent In 

ibc /.A, for Auniist, iSiU- 

* Geii. xarai, sg i StehoW** comiiBity «f Istunctlito came from 

Gilead wiH Heir cameli bwing ipocexy and bsloo am] mjnti, foing to 
cany it flown to Egypt.' 
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the ivory, jfarmcnts. annuur, spices, and peacocks 
which found customers in ancient Syria. In the 
Book of 1 Kings it is stated’ how the shifK of 
Solomon came to Ophir and fetched from thence 
gold, plcnt)’ of almug trees, precious stones, and the 
like. In the Btwk of Ezekiel, which dwells on the 
commerce of Tyre, there arc mentioned commodities 
which are undoubtedly of Indian origin.* Thus the 
ivory and ebony included in them are characteristtc 
Indian products and were recognized as such by 
classical writers like Megasthcncs,* Theophrastus/ 
and Vitgil* Besides, another proof that the Bible 
really refers to the foreign trade of India may be 
found in‘the fact that there have been discovered 
some old Dravidian words in the Hebrew text of 
the Books of Kings and Chronicles of the Old 


* I n, tti, 17, aH j. And King Soionmti m»ile ■ mrr wf thip* 

in Kskin’gelier, nhkfa it beedi; ItkHb, wi'tbe itKm of the Kn) Set... Ami 
Haan aent in ibe navy hti tervonti, ihlpoim that bod knowled^ of the 
let, with the Bemnti o( Solomon. And they came m OfUr, and fetched 
from tfacniie gold, foor hundred end twenty talents, and biought it to King 
Soloititm." t Khigi a. tt s “ And the navy also oT Biram, that Vrought 
gold from 0[ihlT, braught In from Ophlt great ptenty of ahnug trees and 
ptedoiu Stones.'' 

* CKckid aavii. 94: “ ITrese were thy merdunla in OH sorts of thii^ 
ht blue clothes, and broidcrccl wmi, and In chests of rich appan:], bound 
with cords.* Jhd. 1$; They brought thee for a preaeot faoma of hroiy 
and ebony.* 

» Sti^, sv. jy ! “ Ehooy grews dtere." 

* ffiiUry Piuwis, if. 4 , 6, quoted by UcCrincUe. 

* Gm^, 1 . S7 1 " Tndhi pmdtuses ivory.” The obo msmCiOBa 

of ebemy eiported front Barygata-Broodi. 
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Testament, where there is given the Ust of the 
articles of merchandise brought from Tarshish 
or Ophif in Solomon’s ships “about looo b.c. 
Thus the word for “ peacock ” in the Hebrew text is 
tuki in Kings, lnki\x\. Chronkics, vvhile ” the ancient, 
poetical, purely Tamil-Malayalam name of the pea¬ 
cock is tokei, the bird with the (splendid) tail/' ‘ 
Again, the Hebrew words ahulint or ahaloth for the 
fragrant wood tailed ** aloes " in Proverbs vii, 17» 
etc,, is derived fi'om the Tamtl-Malayaiaiii form of 
the word aghiL 

Without dwelling at any further length on liie 
meaning of these Biblical allusions, I quote below 
the following interpretation put upon them by the 
learned bishop Dr, Caldwell, in his monumental 
%vork, A Comparative Grammar of the Dravxdiatt 
Languages \ — 

It aeon* {iitthftble tJ»t Aryan moitiiants froni ihe aMMitb of tl«f tndxB 
iarr aftwnpanleil iho Pbocoidiuis onJ Soloinon'a aerrimtm tn tbeir 
voyag«» doiirt the Malabai coast toiwmla Ophir (rriicrcvcr Ophir tnayhavt: 
been) w at IfcsM bave bslcen part in Ibc trade, • ♦ * U appears ostain &Oin 
iiotiM coOtaUied in dnr Vidm that the Aryaoa of the age of Solooron 
pracdud foreign trade in ocean going wseeU, b«« « remain* uncertain to 
what puts their rtups iailcd.* 

Bishop Caldwell's opinion ts further supported by 
another erudite clergyman and scholar, the Rev. 

t Dt. Qdilw«n, In hi* Gnmimar jjf lAt JOrmidhtf Lai^f^ga, ^ 

We may reDcniher also in this ocnniecU^ the meUAnoifn refetenw m the 
j^oiyrtf-ZoAfij to voyages made by Indian nwidMiU* in JJabylon, at the 
sccQBd of which they took ihilhrs the fifsl pcacoek for sale. 

* Gnmmof thr 
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T* Foulkes,^ who, in a very lenmetl essay, comes to 
the same conclusion, and says :— 

llie £u:t b noir BCAK«tv to be dtnbleil (lul the lich Orimtml hkT' 
ehetidise of the of Kjng Hitun atul King Solooioa Iw) iti rtsrftng- 
Iiiue in (he ^pona of the Daktun; end that wiib ft trff high dogeet of 
{inibabilhy kkuo of iho most etleeiiiod of tbe fpiioee mtn cetriect 
into Egypt by the MidJuiitiih nwrchenla of GetKib tuvii. 45, eS, eml by 
the WO) of ib« pgunarcfa Jeeob {G«tb sliiL ti), hed been eulijreted iti ibe 
i(Hoe-g)inkn» of the t>ekhin. 

Thus the first trade of India of \v'hich there is 
any record vt'as with ^Vestcm Asia and Palestine. 
King Solomon tried to appropriate a share of this 
trade for the Jewish p^ple by creating lacilities for 
his Eastern traders both on land and sea mules. 
On the land route he built as resting-places for 
caravans the cities of Tadmor (Palmyra), Baaibcc 
(Heliopolis), and Hamath (Epiphania),and his fore¬ 
sight in protecting these cara\'an routes bore fruit 
in the great trading centres of Mesopotamia, viz. 
Babylon, Ctesiphon, Seleucia, and Ossis, which all 
flourished for a long time on the profits of their 
commerce with the East, The Jewish monarch 
was also equally interested in the sea-borne trade of 
the East. His fleets made periodical voj^ages to 
and from the head of the Red Sea and the ports in 
the Persian Gulf, and we know from Holy Writ that 
♦* Bzion-geber, which is beside Eloth on the shore 
of the Red Sea in the land o^ Edom,'* was the 


* 7 * 4 # vol. riiL 
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Syrian port for the arrival ami departure of the 
fleets sent on these voyages. Their cargoe,s were 
carried by caravans to Petra and distributed some 
to Egypt and others to Rhinocolura, a port of the 
Mediterranean, for transhipment to Europe. The 
Phoenicians also took an active part in this trade, 
with Tyre as their headquarters. After the conquest 
of Tyre by Alexander the Great, ami the foundation 
of Alexandria, the Egyptians cajne into the field, 
and after the succcssh'e decline of the Jewish, 
Phoenician, and Persian powers in Western Asia, 
Uiey retained with the Arabians a monopoly of this 
commerce for about 900 years between Alexander's 
death and tlie conquest of Egypt by the Musalmans 
in the year 640 a-d. 

We Itave now dealt with the foreign trade of 
India in the age of the Bible, and proceed to consider 
the notices left by the Greek writers of this period 
of the international intercourse of India. The 
earliest, probably, is that of Herodotus (450 b.c,), the 
father of history, whose reference to the Indian 
contingent » of Xerxes' anny, clad in cotton gar¬ 
ments and armed with canc bows and iron-tipped * * 
cane arrows, is well known. Herodotus also speaks 


» vU. 63, ij, U. 91. V. A. Smith teuiarb ; “The 

from Indb rormM ckmt^nt in the anny of Xwxcs, and 

ili&m] the dcft±iiL of Matdenutit 

* QC V* Ilht^ <f/ ZS- ^ 

IndbiD UDops tiled lion m 48c h worth 
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of the inclusion of a pari of India as tlie twentieth 
^trapy of the Hmpcior Darius,^ a fact which in the 
opinion of scholars accounts for the traces of Persian 
influence^ on old Indian art, architecture, and 
administrative methods. Among Indian products 
Herodotus noted the wool which certain wild trees 
bear instead of fruit, that in beauty and quality 
excels that of sheep,"* * of which Indians make their 
clothing. 

Herodotus also gives us some insight into the 
nature and extent of certain Indian mineral pro- 
ductions. Babylon obtained precious stones and 
dogs (probably Tibetan ,nui5tifrs) from India.* In 
the enumeration of the nations and tribes which 
paid tribute to the Persian monarch Darius, the 
Indians alone, we are told, paid In gold, all the 
others paying in silver. The amount of this gold 
was 360 Euboic talents, equivalent to ;^i,290,ooo. 
Herodotus also pointedly speaks of India as being 
** rich in gold," ’ and he relate^ the famous and wide* 
spread fable of the gold-digging ants, which has 
been sho\\ii by Sir Henry' Robinson and Dr. Schiern* 

^ iiL 

* Sc€ Snuth^i JfflWy pp, 1^71 153^ mixourit 

Crf thifi Fcniui 

■ iiL in McCHndk'i Aatuxi /ffdja at m 

Chiska/ 

* i 

^ iS. io<H 

* TOt ppL ^15 ff. 
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to have originated in the peculiar customs of the 
Tibetan gold-miners ] and the name “ ant gold *’ was 
possibly first given to the fragments of gold-dust 
brought from Tibet on account of their shape and 
size. The horns of the gold-digging ants " men¬ 
tioned by Pliny and others have been supposed to 
be simply samples of the ordinary pickaxes used by 
miners, which in Ladakh and Tibet were made of the 
horns of wild sheep, mounted on handles of wood, 
Herodotus may also have meant the gold-diggers of 
the desert of Gobi, who were in the habit of ^cavat- 
ing gold from beneath the earth, and from them 
Indian traders of the Punjab neighbourhood could 
obtain their supply of gold. The portion of India 
conquered by Darius was situated chiefly to the north¬ 
west of the Indus, and, according to the authoritative 
testimony of Professor V. Ball. F.R.S., the eminent 
geologist, ** the Indus itself, as well as some of its 
tributaries, is known to be auriferous." Professor 
Ball also rejects the view held by Lassen, Meeren, 
and many others that gold (and silver) was not indi¬ 
genous to India,but imported from abroad, e.g. from 
Tibet, Burma, or even Africa; * for as he points out, 
" our most recent knowledge of India affords evidence 
that the amount of gold dcrivetl from indigenous 
sources must have been very considerable before 
the alluvial deposits were exhausted of their gold." 


*■ (Bdui'ft cd.), voi il, p. 
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The further remarks of Professor Ball in this 
connecdoti are worth quoting in full:— 

Wlici) it i* (cwnilieml dui about ^ pQ coii. of tbe gold faiiod 
tbrou^hout the wwld is from allimit irtjkkip, and when tUia i* cos* 
Kdrtect it) oonoiKEion with the TeflecMn tluu wide tiact» m Auatttlia iikI 
Amcricftp fonnerJj dihljr poductiw, are now deserted, covered with 
oxhautted tailingj^ om be OMiCdwl hw these legiotis in irniin— and 
ihcfe are moa^ of them—which arc Imowts to he atmferouii In 
the iapu of tinuc, after ^rietding large suppliei of gold, have hecame loo 
cxhniistisd to he of intiiib prwnt censidemiton. ^laie than tliif^ liowevef ^ 
lecent mcplorsBona have cooiinnHj the fad^ often previously nssertedf that 
in Sotrtheni India there are indications of extended nuning openuiniis 
having been earned on tltcre. 

Evidence txlM of the Rtost conchiaive kind of large qiumddes of gold 
having been imassed by InSm inqnarchB, who accflined a. tevcotut In gold- 
dint only fsfom OOrtain $echgns of dmir aubjecta^ who wae ^niequcntly 
ooaipdled to Bptnd aevciml tncMthi of evciy year washing for il in the 
riveniJ 

In Ctesias* Indka (400 h.c.), Uic earliest Greek 
treatise on India, is to be found, among other things,’ 
the existence of a really Dravidi'ao M'ord which 
Ctesias used for cinnamon.* The ivord used by 
Ctesias is karpion^ which Dr, Caldwell derives from 
the Tamil-Malayalam word karuppa or karppti, to 
which is akin the Sanskrit word"camphor."* 


^ Auguitt 18S4. 

^ tTsiiskt^d by McCrindlct |k< ag. Hit indka embodies the 

infomtotkKi be had gxthirrcd tbotil IndiXr "penly ftotn the leliorti of 
Fenian odiciBb who hod visted that country on the Kin^s service, ond 
portly ilso peihapc from the lepoits of Imlittia thcmselvcx who m those 
dayx were oceaslonally to be seen at ihc PeniaA Courtp whititer they 
Tcsortcd dtber as merchants or as envoys bdnging |!ire»ezits and tribute 
from the princes of Northern IndUi whkh wai then subject to Perskn 
ode,* (McCdndle'i Cksim^ InciQductioDp p, 

^ Dr. CiLdweli in his Gmffmar^/i}rittfidian p, 105. 
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Cteslas also refers to a lake In the country of 
the Pygmies upon the surface of which oil is pro¬ 
duced. This is supp'^ed to mean Upper Burma, 
where there is a trilU answering to this description, 
and where ** there are also the only largely pro¬ 
ductive petroleum deposits, which, moreover, we 
know to have been worked since the earliest times. 
Ctesias also mentions gold being obtained on 
certain high-towering mountains*' inhabited by 
the Griffins, which have been recognized as Tibetan 
mastiffs. *' specimens of which, by the w'ay^ appear 
to have been taken to the Persian Court as ex¬ 
amples of the gold-digging ants first described by 
Herodotus,"* 


» iWenn BaH to the IJk., toL ail, *30- 
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CHAPTER IL 
The Maurya Period. 

We now r^ch the age of the Mauryas, which 
may be taken roughly to begin from the date of 
Alexanders Indian campaigns, about 325 b.c. In 
the sttcounts of these campaigns by Greek writers 
like Arrian, Curtius, and others, interesting light is 
sometimes thrown on the economic life of the 
period. Thus it may be stated with certainty that 
shipbuilding was in those very ancient days (so far 
back as 325 b.c.) a very flourishing industry giving 
employment to many, and the stimulus to its 
development must have come from the demands of 
both river and ocean traffic, Alexander’s passage 
of the Indus was effected by means of boats* * 
supplied by native craftsmen. A flotilla of boats was 
also used in bridging the difficult river of the 
Hydaspes.* For purposes of tlic famous voyagejof 
Nearchus* down the rivers and to the Persian Gulf, 
all available country boats were impressed for the 
savice, and a stupendous fleet was formed, num- 


* V, A. Saitita*3 Earfy India, p. 55. 

* IM., pp. 59, Co: " Hfc fotMid tbe fi«t of gnlleji, bodU, and raftn In 
mdineas.' Ain Arriatt, v, & 

* Hid., p. Sj. 
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bering, according to Arrian,' about 800 vessels^ 
according to Curtius and Diodorus about 1,000 
vessels, but according to the more reliable estimate 
of Ptolemy” nearly 2,000 vessels, which between 
them accommodated 8,000 troops, several thousand 
horses, and vast quantities of supplies. U was 
indeed an extraordinarily huge fleet, built entirely of 
Indian wood by the hands of Indian craftsmen* * In 
this connection the remarks made by the two great 
authorities on the history of ancient Oriental com¬ 
merce, namely Dr. Vincent and Dr. Robertson, are 
of considerable Interest. Says Dr. Vincent: 

Tte AfttH AASari reckoia the Panie^b m Uie third provfaifie ih« 
Mogul CJnpire, eud menlioM ^QiVto veiwl* emplerttl In Ute cMonwitC ol 
the It wu thit ooidnsercc ihsJ ftimaihed Alc«*ndft witti u» ffleans 

of builtling. hiring, or pufdasii^ the dwt wth whJ^ he fell down 

Uw slreani; and iithiai wc reflect ll«t hit imy coosiated of 114,00* men, 
trilh the whole couatiy et his connmBwl. and that»tonridettihle of 

these liad been left ftt the Hydiwpes daring tlat intctral that the tnaio b^r 
«d™s«d to the Hypharis and Tfittimed w the Hydaapea afftia, « ihall 
have no teason to acc«* Arrim of etnfflentioo what be a«rta that the 
Bert conristed of S« rtfSseU of which j* only wm »bi|« oT w and the 
rest imch a* were usually aniiloyai in tlw narignilfm of the nver. ... 
Strabo mentions the progdadtj- of Bmodui, which afforded plcn^ w _ j 
piirve, cedar, and other thnbcr; and Arrian infwna tis that Alexao^ IQ Ik 
M unlTj- of the Assacooi, and before be rearived the Indus, hat already 
bttUt vessels which be seot down ibe Koppenea to Taa^ AH these ea- 
csungisuiccf cootrihote to pcore the reality of » hmt highly etmttoverted; 
sad evai thoogb we eit^ »bt wlioli: mimber of the Bert, eom- 

ptebaxibg tendon and boats, with some awilun* to ajo**, Uiere ta no 
improbahihty niiSciaitto cjcdte MlCBiiiilujieta.* 


^ fmdiai, cfa. tda. 

* Cfimutera^iit Am/fifi, '■‘Ob P* ”• 
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Dr. Robertson also expresses the same opinion:— 

ThK fleet * *0 nunieiOBJi ifaould hsvt been eoflecied in to ihoit t time 
II Apt m appeti it fir« dfihl incrtdiljJe. But u Ow Punjib county » fuW 
of nivigable riren, on which lU the IntiinsQUiW! ametag ibc mthfo wjia 
coined <oi, it ibooiidttl with wMd» »e*dj cootinicteil to the cdnqucKH't 
hoiult} w thm he (night einly collect ihit mitnhcr. If we ewnW ^ve cncdlt 
10 the account of the inmaion of ImJii ^ Sentirtmiij no fewer thwi ^ooc 
nweb wt« lueoihled in the Indus to oppose h« fleet {/had. Sifvl. Bh. 
isik 74). It il ranarkihle thot wh«sn MahniiMl of Ohanti invndefl India, 
a fleet waa coUedied oa the lodOE to oppoisc his, oontiaiing of the swon 
number of veaeli. We 1e*m fiom the AJt^n thm the ini^iatiti 
of thit put of India sdU cootmue to curj (m all ihdx cotnmuiiUa^ with 
each other hy water; the iahahitants of the Oreuo) Titln alone (in Sndfa) 
have not lelt th ^n 40,000 veiaeli of vinous cormrucDon.* 

Further, \vt have the actual mention made by 
Arrian of the construction of dock)fards, and the 
supply by the tribe called Xathroi of galleys of 
thirty oars and transport vessels w'hkh were all 
built by them.^ 

All this clearly indicates that in the age of the 
Mauryas shipbuilding in India was a regular and 
flourishing industiy of which the output was quite 
large. The industry tvas, however, in the hands of 
the State and was a Government monopoly; for, as 
Megasthenes^ informs us, while noticing the exis* 
tence of a class of shipbuilders among the artisans, 
they were salaried public servants and were not 
permitted to work for any private person. These 


^ Ikipdi^n Jmiin/ /adm^ < 9 ^- 

* vi. tSi ftitd CurJ^ 49 * 

* Sfra^f *¥. #6; “ &ii ibu artiKjyrwutker^ mid. ihipfadJclert recrir^ 
iraget wwJ prorteioni from the lungi fof%hoin «kme they wofI." 
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ships built in the royal ship-yards were, however, 
as Strabo ‘ informs us, let out on hire both to 
those who undertook voyages and to professional 

merchants. u 

A few more interesting details regarcitng the 

shipping and navigation of the period are given by 
Pliny * in his description of Taprobane (Ceylon): 
“The sea bcureen the island of Ccj'lon and India 
is full of shallows not more than six paces in 
depth, but in some channels so deep that no 
anchors can find the bottom. For this reason 
ships are built with prows at each end, for turn¬ 
ing about in channels of extreme narrowness. In 
making sea vo)'age5 the Taprobane mariners make 
no observations of the stars, and indeed the 
Greater Bear is not visible to them, but they take 
birds out to sea with them which they let loose 
from time to rime and follow the direction of 
their flight as they make for land.”* Pliny also 
indicates the tonnage of theSe ancient Indian 
vessels, which is said to be 3,000 amphorae, the 


1 vt, 

* rt, a*, quoted in AA'ii, fx 55' 


» /^mj. iL 9*. The faet of raarinen using birfi fw 
ditectioa In i*Wch the Und by U •!» ulluded to w tte 
fi. of the famous Pali test. Mr. Rhy* iiU» 

the date of the I>i^ in the Jtb Mfloiry s.C, and mke* this irferenw 
"die earliest In Indtin hooki to ocean-going diije out of sig t W 
(,S«i April. tSoO, P- «»•) 
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amphora being regarded as weighing about a 
fortieth of a ton.* 

The development of this national shipping made 
possible and necessary the creation and organization 
of a Board of Admiralty* as one of the six Boards 
which made up the War Office of Emperor Chandra 
Gupta (321 BvC* to 297 D-C), '"one of the greatest 
and most successful kings known to history*" For¬ 
tunately, for in formation regarding this Bt>ard of 
Admiralty and the Naval Department we can depend 
not only on foreign notices like those of Mega- 
sthcncs and Strabo, but also on the much more 
elaborate and reliable account given in the invalu¬ 
able Sanskrit work of the period, iht ^yf^ctsdsfra 
of KauUlya, which is undoubtedly one of the most 
important landmarks not only In the literary history 
of India but also in the history of Indian civilization 
itself. The book * requires to be thoroughly studied, 


4 /ISb/, ¥1. 31. Wth to the wpBTutem oi llie ttrsptow ifid 

the YonnagB pf these omeftt ^ItCrincUe ssyij wimint erf 

Cfligo qsrned hjr imdcm Alps whs gcxiciniUjr tioinpoted hf the ulem or the 
unpboTH, each of which weighed fthout a ftiriieA of a ton.. The bigest 
ships earned to^ooo caJcitls ot 350 tot». The iHSenl nod the eniphoni 
eadi represented a cubic foot of wsleri mJ » the Greek Of Rotoan foot 
iticMKred About '97 of an English foot, the tilcnt and ih« ainphciis coefa 
TCjy ncorSf 57 lbs. See Terfs Axtim/ *5^1^ p. 

» Y, A. Sinitb^fl £arfy 0/ pk tB 4 - O'- 

53: to the cilj magistrates Ihere ti 1 third goreraliig bodjr 

which directs niiUtiuT BffwTs. This also consto of fia divakiiiit with frre 
members to each. Otvs divislDti Is assodolcd with the Adtolnd of the 

tti using diia book for mj puipo^ca I was gready bc1[«d by the 
tranilattonf of Parvijk R- SyAnui Slgtij- rn the 
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being a unttjue production of its kind in the entire 
Sanskrit literature, and a most %'aluablc historical 
document, conveying as it does a perfectly complete 
picture of the extraordinarily rich and varied civili¬ 
zation that was developed in Maurya India orver 
2,000 years ago, I have, therefore, no hesitation m 
drawing largely upon the contents of this remark¬ 
able work of Ch^nakya and placing before the 
reader all such passages as tend to throw any light 
on the condition of the national shipping, naviga¬ 
tion, and sea-borne trade of India in the glorious 
age of the Mauryas, 

The Naval Department seems to have been vtry 
well organized. At its head was placed an officer 
who w'as called the or the Superintendent 

of Ships.’ He was entrusted with the duty of 
dealing with all matters relating to navigation, 
including not only itavigatioft of ifts ocottHS^ but 
also inland navigation on rivers and lakes, natural 
or artIficiaL* The matters relating to navigation 
were of course manifold, T he Superintendent of 
Ships seems to have been something like a modern 
Port Commissioner, and his first duty was to sec 
that all the dues of his port were paid, and not one 
evaded. 


> ArtHaiStira^ bt, ic, qh. 
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The kind and degree of the maritime activit>' of 
the i>eriod be evident from the various kinds of 
port-taxes that were levied. Thus villages on sea¬ 
shores or on the banks of rivers and lakes had to 
pay regularly a hxed amount of tax.^ Fishermen 
had to yield one-sixth of their haul as fees for 
fishing license > Merchants also bad to pay the 
customary tax levied in port towns* * Passengers 
arriving on board the State or the king s ship Itad 
to pay the fixed and re<|uisite amount of sailing 
fees.* State boats were also let out to those who 
wanted to use them for pearl-fishery or for fishing 
for Qonch shells, and they had to pay the required 
amount of hire*; but they were also free to use 
their own boats for the purpose * Besides these 
payable to the Port Commissioner, there were 
the various sorts of ferry fees, which arc also very 
interesting and equally indicative of a brisk trade and 
a throbbing commercial life, A man witit a minor 
quadruped carrying some load had to pay a ferry 


‘ winwTTWvrwr t|iI » 

* ^i q i l ii« i cwnhfn: i 

* ■^-q UrerPiVT I 
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fee of one masha} AJoatl earned on ^he head, a 
load carried on the shoulders, a cow, and a horse 
had each to pay two maskas} Four mashas were 
demanded for each camel or buifalo that was trans¬ 
ported across the river.* * Five mashas were levied 
for a small cart, six 7 nasitas for a cart of medium size 
that tvas drawn by bulls, and seven nuchas for a big 
cart.* Four mashas had to be paid for a Iciad of mer¬ 
chandise whether for sale or not,^ Again, for big 
rivers involving greater risks, double the ferry fees 
above mentioned were charged.* Thus conveyances 
and beasts of burden as well as loads of merchandise 

were subject to ferry fees. 

But besides seeing to the realization and collec¬ 
tion of all proper taxes and dues, the Superintendent 
of Ships 'vas also entrusted with the duty of en¬ 
forcing many humane harbour regulations. Thus 
whenever any weather-beaten, tempest-tossed ship 
arrived at his port, his first duty was to lend her 
the protecting hand of a father.' He was also 

* I I 

^ I wruitif' i 

* F^Wir “ITT! I 

* irt i 
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empowered to exempt from toll any ship latlen with 
merchandise that was damaged and spoiled by 
water, or to charge only half the due toll, and then 
allow it to sail when the proper time for setting sail 
approached.* * Again, whenever a ship laden with 
merchandise foundered owing to want of hands or 
on account of ill-repair, U was the duty of the Super¬ 
intendent of Ships to make good the loss of mer¬ 
chandise in part or full, as the case might be, because 
presumably the loss was due not to any fault of the 
merchants but to defects in the State vessel, and 
therefore must be made good from State funds,* 

But iicsides relieving ships in distress the Supers 
intcndcnl had to adopt many preventive measures 
to ensure ^ely. Thus during the period from the 
7 th day of Ashadha till the month of Kartika, i,c. 
when rivers are swollen oiving to rains, the crossing 
of rivers by State or licensed ferries was strictly 
enforced> Again, in those large rivers which cannot 
be forded during either the winter or summer 
seasons the Superintendent of Ships had to see 
that large and perfectly safe vessels were launched. 


' irwt ftfftfvrftirt: 

* ’fl nifw NTTwrwf wt 

f^inrj^iWTwSit I 
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tnannecl with al! necessary officers aad hands, viz. 
a captain, a steersman, and a number of servants 
who would hold the oars and the ropes and bale out 
water.' Small boats were launched only in small 
rivers that oversowed during the rainy seasons.* 

To ensure safety there were also in force many 
strict regulations regarding the fording or crossing 
of rivers. Hording or crossing of rivers without 
permission was prohibited iii order to ensure that 
no traitor or enemy could escape.^ The time and 
even the place for fording and crossing rivers were 
definitely fixed, so that any person fording and 
crossing outside the proper place and in unusual 
times was punished with first amercement j * and 
the man who forded or crossed a river at the usual 
place and time but without permission had to 
pay a fine of 26| paitasJ^ Exceptions to ihU strin¬ 
gent rule were, however, allowed in the interests of 
trade and public good. Thus the following* were 


* H€ i r«rtii ir< WVTWTWT 

» ywTi i 

* irTWTiwri^ i 

* 'V ‘WrTT \ 

'ift 'll ^ i VWT^! wv*ft j 

TtwT^winwrTt Tirrv*in>^ i 
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freely allowed to cross rivers at any time and 
place:— 

(i) Fishermen, whose business would be seri¬ 
ously hampered by the above regulations. 

^2) Carriers of firewood, grass, flowers and fruits; 
gardeners and vegetable dealers who had to go far 
and wide to find the things they dealt in, 

(3> Persons pursuing suspected criminals. 

(4) Messengers following other messengers go¬ 
ing in advance. 

(5) Sen'ants engaged to cany things (provisions 
and orders) to the army, 

(6) Persons using their own ferries ; and 

(7) Dealers supplying villages of marshy dis¬ 
tricts with seeds, necessaries of life, commodities, 
and other accessory things. Again, Brahmans, 
ascetics, children, the aged and afflicted, royal 
tnessengers, and pregnant women had all to be 
provided by the Superintendent with free passes to 
cross rivers.' There was also another relation 
permitting^ foreign merchants who had often been 
visiting the country, as also those who were well 
known to local merchants, to land freely in port 
towns.* * 

Lastly, the Superintendent of Ships was also 
entrusted with the duty of punishing all violations 


^ irm*rv l 

* VT Nir^: i 
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of harbour rt^Iations, and miscreants that were 
dangerous to public peace. Thus to destruction 
were doomed the ships of pirates, the ships which 
were bound for the enemy's country, and the ships 
dial violated the customs and rules in force in port 
town5.^ The Superintendent had also to arrest 
persons of the following descriptions *: Any person 
who eloped with the wife or daughter of anoUicr; 
one who carried off the wealth of another; asus^ 
pected person; one having a perturbed appearance ; 
one who had no baggage; one who attempted to 
conceal or evade the cognisance of a valuable load in 
his hand; one who had just put on a different garb; 
one who lud just turned out an ascetic; one who 
pretended to be suffering from a disease; one who 
seemed to be alarmed; a person stealthily carrying 
valuable things; a person goingon a secret mission ; 
a person carrying weapons or explosives or holding 
poison in his hand; and lastly, one who came 
from a long distance without a pass. The Super¬ 
intendent finally was to direct the confiscation 
of the commodities of those who were found to 
travel without a pass and of those also who with 

* qi. Ill molt ■f^TtwriVs mifln W 

^Tfufru"vrinf^trinTirwntVrf 
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Si heavy load fordsd s river at an unusual place 
and time.^ 

We now have some idea of the organization of 
the Naval Department, the development of the 
national shipping, and the abounding commercial 
life in the India of the Maur>'as. All this no doubt 
was due to the vast extent of the empire founded by 
Chandra Gupta that extended over the whole of 
Northern India from sea to sea, including even the 
provinces of the Paropanisadai, Aria, and Arachosia, 
beyond the modem frontiers of British India. The 
alPiance of such a powerful emperor was courted 
even by the potentates of the Hellenistic world of 
his time. The consequence of this vast and varied 
realm %vas no doubt the constant stream of visitors, 
travellers, and envoys to and from India, and the 
resulting growth of clalxirate regulations for their 
care and entertainment which were framed by 
the municipal commission under Chandra Gupta. 
"All foreigners were closely watched by officials, 
who provided suitable lodgings, escorts, and, in 
case of need, medical attendance,”* As Mr, 
Vincent Smith remarks, "the existence of these 
elaborate regulations is conclusive proof that the 
Mauiya Empire in Uie 3rd century B.c was in 
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constant intercourse with foreign states, and that 
large numbers of strangers visited the capital on 
business."^ So great was the growth of foreign 
commerce that the mere taxes on imports formed a 
good and expanding source of revenue* * 

In the days of Asoka, whose empire embraced a 
much wider area than that of his grandfather, India 
was brought into systematic connection with the 
distant Hellenistic monarchies of Syria, Egypt, 
Cyrene, Macedonia, and Epirus* and she soon 
became, through the efforts of merchants, and mis¬ 
sionaries preaching the gospel of universal brother¬ 
hood, at once the commercial and spiritual centre, 
the very heart, of the Old World, This was possible 
only through the instrumentality of an efficient 
national shipping and system of communications, 
As Mr. V. A. Smith observes: *'When we rc- 
mcniber Asoka's relations with Ceylon and even 
more distant powers, we may credit him with a 
sea-going fleet as well as an army/' * 

In that monumental work called Bodkisaih'^- 
vadana Kalpalat^, by the Kashmirian poet Kshe- 
mendra, of the loth century a,d., is preserved a 
veiy inleresting story’ regarding Indian mercantile 
activity in the Eastern waters, which dearly 
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indicates that the progress of the foreign intereoursc 
and naval activi^ of India during the days of the 
Emperor Chandra Gupta was continued also in the 
days of Asoka the Great The 73rd Pallava or 
chapter of tCshemendra's work above referred to 
relates how the Emperor Asoka, seated on the throne 
in the dty of Pataliputra, while holding his court, 
was one day approached by some Indian merchants 
who traded to the distant islands. They informed 
him of their losses and complete ruin brought about 
by the depredations of seafaring pirates called 
Nagas (probably the Chinese, who are worshippers 
of the Dragon), who destroyed all their ships and 
plundered their treasure. They said that if the 
Emperor was disposed to be indifferent to them they 
would no doubt be forced to take to other ways of 
earning their livelihood, but the imperial exchequer 
in that case was liable to be emptied owing to 
absence of sea voyages (i.e. if there was a slackening 
of the sea-borne trade and a consequent falling off 
in the export and import duties). Then the story 
goes on to relate how Asoka, after bestowing some 
thought on the seafaring Nagas, was persuaded by a 
Buddhist priest to issue a sort of edict (which we 
may call Asoka's Marine Edict) inscribed on a 
copper plate, which was, however, contemptuously 
set at naught by those for whom it was meant. It 
was only when Asoka became a devout Buddhist 
that he was able to make the Nagas respect his 
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edict and give up all their booty, which was after¬ 
wards distributed among the merchants robbed> 

Wc have now narrated some of the facts in the 
sea-borne trade of India from the earliest times 
recorded to the glorious epoch of the Maury^, 
seeking humbly to unroll the ample pages of one of 
the many forgotten but brilliant chapters in the 
early histoiy of our country, 
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CHAPTER III, 

The Andhea-Kushan Period: Intercourse 
wmi Rome, 

Thr age of ihe Maur>'a 5 , of Chandra Gupta and 
Asoka, was follo^ved by the age of the Andliras of 
the South and Kushans of the North, which 
witnessed an equal development of the foreign 
trade and intercourse of India This ts apparent not 
only from the writings of Greek, Roman, and other 
foreign authors, but also from the numismatic 
evidences discovered in India itself. With regard 
to the commerce of the Andhra period (200 s.c to 
A.D. 250), R. Se^vell, the well-known authority on 
the early history of Southern India, ^makes the 
following general remarks: " The Andhra period 
seems to have been one of considerable prosperity. 
There was trade, both overland and by sea, with 
Western Asia, Greece, Rome, and Egypt, as well as 
with China and the East. Embassit^ are said to 
have been sent from South India to Rome. Indian 
elephants were used for Syrian i^'arfaie. Pliny 
mentions the vast quantities of specie that found its 
way every year from Rome to India, and in this he 
is confirmed by the author of the Ptnplus. Roman 
coins have been found in profusion in the Peninsula, 
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and especially in the south. In a.d, 68 a nuinbcr 
of Jews, fleeing from Roman persecution, seems to 
have taken refuge among the friendly coast-people 
of South India, and to have settled in Malabar.” * * 
In respect of the same period. Dr. Bhandarkar, 
also, remarks," trade and commerce must have been 
in a flourishing condition during this early period/** 
In the north, under the Kushans, there was a 
great dcvdopmcnl of the intercourse of India with 
the West. *' During the Kushana period the Roman 
influence on India was at its height. When the 
whole of the civilized world, excepting India and 
China, passed under the s^^’ay of the Caesars, and 
the Empire of ICaniska marched, or almost marched, 
with that of Hadrian, the ancient isolation of India 
was infringed upon, and Roman arts and ideas 
travelled with the stream of Roman which 

flowed into the treasuries of the Rajas in payment 
for the silks, gems, and spices of the Orient,"* 

The result of it vfzs the rise of a new school 
of Indian art, the school of Gandhara, which is 
admitted on all hands to be closely felated to the 
art of the Roman Empire in the Augustan and 
Antonine periods, and was at its best between 
a.d. 100-300. Indian coins were also affected like 
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Indian art. “Kadphises I., who struck coins in 
bronze or copper only, imitated, after his conquest 
of Kabul, the coinage either of Augustus in his 
later years, or the similar coinage of Tiberius (J4 to 
38 A*D*)* When the Roman gold of the early 
emperors began to pour into India in payment for 
the silks, spias, gems, and dye-stuffs of the East, 
Kadphises 11. perceived the advantage of a gold 
currency, and struck an abundant issue of Oriental¬ 
ized aureif agreeing in weight with their prototypes, 
and not much inferior in purity. In Southern 
India, which during^the same period maintained an 
active maritime trade with the Roman Empire, the 
local kings did not attempt to copy the imperial 
atir£i\ which were themselves imported in large 
quantities, and used for currency purposes just as 
English sovereigns are now in many parts of the 
world."* 

Numismatic evidences point unmistakably to 
the groulh of an active Indian commerce with the 
West, chiefly Rome. They also show that the main 
centre of this commercial activity was towards the 
south, in Tamitakam, the land of the Tamils, which 
figures so largely in the early history of the com¬ 
merce of India. For we have already seen how, in 
the ancient days of Solomon, this land supplied the 
merchandise of his ships and kept up a commercial 
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intercourse that has resuited in the incorporation of 
several Tamil words into the language of the Bible 
itself. The Roman coins found in Southern India 
in and near the Coimbatore district and at Madura 
are more numerous than the finds in the north.' 
The chief reasons for the dearth of coins in the 
north are that the export to Rome of which we 
have mention in classical writers, in exchange for 
which Roman coins were brought to India, was 
mostly of products of South India and the Deccan, 
while the Kushan kings had the Roman coins 
melted down in a mass and new coins issued from 
the metal having exactly the weight of the auret. 
Besides this significance of these finds of Roman 
coins, one interesting feature* * of the Andhra coins 
deserves to be carefully noted in this connection, 
conveying ss it docs ^ sure hint msjntinic com— 
mercc, viz. that on many of these coins found on 
the east coast is to be detected the device of a two- 
masted ship, ' evidently of large size,” the sugges¬ 
tion of which is quite clear. 

The stimulus to this Occidental trade of India 
came from the Roman Empire under Augustus. 
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Before that time India carried on her trade chiefly 
with Egypt; whose king, Ptolemy Philadciphus 
(285-247 B.c,), with whom Asoka the Great had. 
intercourse,' founded the city of Alexandria, that 
afterwards became the principal emporium of trade 
between East and West. With Alexandria com¬ 
munication was established of two seaports founded 
on the Egyptian coast, vut. Berenica and Myos 
Hormos, from which ships sailed to India along the 
coasts of Arabia and Persia. Strabo* * mentions 
that in hts day he saw about 120 ships sailing from 
Myos Hormos to India. There were of course 
other overland routes of commerce between India 
and the West, such as that across Central Asia along 
the Oxus to the Caspian and the Black Seas, or that 
through Persia to Asia Minor, or that by way of the 
Persian Gulf and the Euphrates through Damascus 
and Palmyra to the Levant. But this caravan 
trafhc was by no means of any great importance, 
and was further reduced by the Parthian irars. 
’"It was by the s^, and after Claudius by the open 
sea; that the bulk of merchandise from Indian south* 
coast ports was carried to the Arabian marts and 
Alexandria"* The Egyptian Greeks were the 
principal carriers of this extensive trade in Indian 
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commodities that sprang up under the Ptolemies, 
and as usual this commercial intercourse has left 
some marks on their language. Thus the Greek 
names for rice (orysaj, ginger (sinffider), and 
cinnamon {k/frjiiofi) have a close correspondence 
with their Tamil equivalents, vu. arisi, tuchivtr^ 
and karava respectively; and this identity of Greek 
with Tamil words clearly indicates that it was Greek 
merchants who conveyed these articles and their 
names to Europe from the Tamil land.. Again, the 
name Vtrvmia, the name by which these Western 
merchants were known, which in old Sanskrit 
poetry is invariably used to denote the Greeks,^ is 
derived from the Greek word laones, the name of 
the Greeks in their own language. The same 
word also occurs in ancient Tamil poems, and is 
exclusively applied to the Greeks and Romans. On 
this point the remarks of the late Mr, Pillay, our 
authority on Tamil iiteratute, require to be quoted* 
He says: “The poet Nafckiraraddresses the Pan- 
dyan prince Nan-Maran in the following words: ' O 
Mara, whose sword is ever victorious, spend thou thy 
days in peace and joy, drinking daily out of golden 
cups, presented by ihy handmaids, the cool and 
fragrant wine brought by the Yavanas in their good 
ships/ ” The Vavanas alluded to by these poets were 
undoubtedly the Egyptian Greeks, because, as stated 
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in the Peripius, it was Greek merchants from Egypt 
who brought wine, brass, lead, glass, etc., for sak to 
Muziris and Bakare, and who purchased from these 
yi>orts pepper, betel, ivory, pearls, and fine muslins.* * 
These Greek traders sailed from Egypt in the month 
of July and arrived at Muziris in forty days. They 
stayed on the Malabar coast for about three months 
and commenced their return voyage from Muziris 
in December or January, 

The activity of this Occidental trade of India 
reached its height during the earlier days of the 
Roman Empire, especially the period from Augustus 
to Nero, the period of Rome's Asiatic conquests 
which made her a world power controlling the trade 
routes between the East and the West Then a great 
demand arose on the part of the wealthy Romans for 
the luxuries of the East, which shocked the more 
sober-minded citizens of Rome, Thus we find 
Pliny * (about a.d, 77) lamenting and condemning 
the wasteful extravagance of the richer classes and 
their reckless expenditure on perfumes, unguents, 
and personal ornaments, saying that there was ** no 
year in which India did not drain the Roman Empire 
of a hundred million sesterces,"* sending in return 
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wares which were sold for a hundred times their 
original value, * *' so dearly do wc pay for our luxury 
and our women.” What gave a great impetus to 
this Roman trade, and inofcased considerably its 
volume and variety, was, besides this steady and 
growing demand, the discovery of the regularity of 
the monsoons in the Indian Ocean. Ihis discovery 
was made albout the year 47 a.d. by a pilot named 
Htppalus,^ and ships began to sail direct to the port 
of Muziris (Muyiriltolu) in Malabar—a circumstance 
which added immensely to the security of the cargoes 
which no longer had to fear the attack of Arabs on 
caravans crossing the desens or of pirates on vessels 
hugging the coast. 

The articles of this Roman trade comprised 
chiefly (i| spices aiid perfumes, ( 2 ) precious stones 
and pearls, and (3) muslins, and cotton. The 
consumption of aromatics in Rome \vas stimulated 
by religious and funetal customs. Incense was 
burnt at every worship. At the funeral of Sylla 
210 loads of spices were strewn upon the pile. Nero 
is reported to have burnt at the funeral of Poppoca 
fully a y<»r’s produce of cinnamon and cassia. 
These spices were supplied to Rome by Arabians, 
who obtained them from India, famous from time 
immemorial as the land of aromatics. Pliny* 
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refers to the pepper* and ginger of India and 
the great demand for them in Romc^ where they 
were bought by weight like gold and silver. Besides 
aromatics and spices^ the articles for which there was 
a great inquiry in Roman markets were precious 
stones, pearls, and minerals, which have been 
carefully noticed and described by Pliny* with a 
skill rivalling that of a modem lapidary * The most 
highly prued of these stones was the beryl, found in 
India in only one place, namely Padiyur in the 
Coimbatore district, or at most in two, Vani)’ambadi 
in the Salem district being said to also possess a 
mine; and these beryls were believed to be the best 
and purest in tlie world. AJid it is in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of these mines that the largest number of 
Roman coins has been found. Thirdly, the demand 
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India in Rome was also for silk* muslin, and 
cotton, which were sold at fabulously high prices. 
In the reign of Aurelian, silk was worth fully its 
weight in gold. Tiberius Caesar had to pass a law 
forbidding transparent silk as an indecent dress. 
Mr. Vincent A, Smith has thus summari3:cd the 
information regarding the Roman trade with 
Southern India: "Tamil land had the good for¬ 
tune to possess three precious commodities not 
procurable elsewhere, namely pepper, pearls, and 
beryls. Pepper fetched an enormous price in the 
markets of Europe. * • . The pearl-fishery of the 
Southern Sea, which still is productive and valu* 
able, had been worked f for untold ages, and always 
attracted a crowd of foreign merchants, Tlie mines 
of Padiyur in the Coimbatore district were almost 
the only source known to the ancient world from 
which good ber>ds could lie obtained, and few gems 
were more esteemed by both Indians and Romans. 
The Tamil states maintained powerful niivies, and 
were visital freely by ships from both east and 
west, which brought merchants of various places 
eager to buy the pearls, pepper, beryls, and other 
choice commodities of India, and to pay for them 
with the gold, silver, and art ware of Europe,’’* 
Numismatic evidences bring to light the fact 
that the Indian trade with Rome was most active 
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during the period of eighty years from Augustus to 
Nero (A.D. 68) t for the largest number of coins* 
discovered in Southern India refers to this period. 
As already notiaid, the locale of these discoveries 
points also to the conclusion that the things ivhich 
India exported comprised mostly spices and precious 
stones. In the long interval between Nero and 
Caracalla (a.d. 217) there must have been a decline 
of this trade, considering the very small number of 
coins discovered which belong to this period, and the 
finds have been inostJy in -cotion-growing districts, 
so that the conclusion is irresistible that the trade 
with Rome in suctc luxuries as spices, perfutnes, and 
precious stones must have ceased after the'death of 
Nero, and only a limited trade in necessaries, such 
as cotton fabrics, continued. This fact is almost in 
keeping with, and indeed explained by* the rise of a 
new era in social manners in Rome at this period 
under Vespasian, when, to usethe words'of Merivale, 
” the simpler habits of the Plebeians and the Pro¬ 
vincials prevailed over the reckless luxury and 
dissipation in %vhich the highest classes had so long 
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induIgoO/ The trade with Rome was at a low ebb 
from the days of Caracalla, when Rome was a prey 
to confusion, both internal and external, and her 
inhabitants could hardly think of spending large 
sums of money on spices, perfumes, and omamcnls. 
There have been accordingly but few finds of coins 
belonging to this period, while the discoveries in the 
north are larger than in Southern or Western India. 
The Occidental trade revived again, though slightly, 
under the Byzantine emperors. The localities of 
the coins discovered suggest the conclusion that 
precious stones, cottons, and muslins were not in 
much request in Ronw, but that an export trade \^'as 
brisk in pepper and spices shipped from the southern 
ports both on the east and west. And so the fact 
need not surprise us that when Alaric spared Rome 
in A.D. 408 he demanded and obtained as part of 
the ransom 3,000 pounds of pepper,* The most 
inter^ting discoveries of this period are the finds at 
Madura, comprising two classes of Roman coins, the 
copper issues of the r^pUar Roman coinage, and 
small copper coins locally minted for daily use; and 
the suggestion has been made that Roman com¬ 
mercial agents took up their residence in some of 
the capitals and marts of South India for trade 
purposes at a time when the Roman Empire was 
being overrun by barbarians. Vincent Smith is 
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also of the same opinion^ and remarks * *: “There is 
good reason to belie\'e that considerable colonies of 
Roman subjects engaged in trade were settled in 
Southern India during the first two centuries of oor 
era, and that European soldiers, described as power¬ 
ful Yavanas, and dumb Mlecchas ^barbarians) clad 
in complete armour, acted as bodyguards to Tamil 
kings, while the beautiful large ships of the Yavanas 
lay off Muziris (Cranganorc) to receive the cargoes 
of pepper paid for by Roman gold." More in¬ 
teresting and conclusive is the evidence derived 
from the Tamil literature which may be adduced 
here in the words of Mr. Pillay again’i “ Roman 
soldiers were enlisted in the service of the Pandyas 
and other Tamil kings.^ " During the reign of the 
Pandya Aiyappadai-Kadantha-Nedunj-Chcliyan, 
Roman soldiers were employed to guard the gates of 
the fort of Madura," * A poet of this period describes 
a Tamil king's tent on a battlefield as follows * “ A 
lent with double vvalls of canvas finnly held by iron 
chains, guarded by powerful Yavanas, whose stern 
looks strike terror into every beholder, and whose 
long and loose coats are fastened at the waist by 
means of belts, while dumb Mlecchas, clad in com¬ 
plete armour, who could express themselves only by 
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gestures, kq>t close UTitch throughout the night in the 
outer chamber, constantly moving round the inner 
apartment, which was lighted by a handsome lamp. * * 
It is evident from this description that Yavana and 
other Mlechchhas or foreigners were employed as 
bodyguards by ancient Tamil kings. Mr. Vincent 
Smith further says: “It is ev<m stated, and no doubt 
truly, that a temple dedicated to Augustus existed at 
Muatris. Another foreign (Yavana) colony was 
settled at ICaviripaddanam, or Pukar, a busy port 
situated on the eastern coast at the mouth of the 
northern branch of the Kaviri (Gauveri) river. Both 
town and harbour disappeared long since, and now lie 
buried under vast mounds of sand. The poems tell 
of the importation of Yavana wines, lamps, and vases, 
and their testimony is conhrmed by the discovery 
in the Nilgiri megalithic tombs of numerous bronze 
vessels simitar lo those known to have been pro¬ 
duced in Europe during the early centuries of the 
Christian era, and by statements of the Peripius** 
We have now dealt with the numismatic 
evidences tliat point unmistakably lo the trade of 
India with Rome, But the fact of this Roman 
intercourse is further very satisfactorily established 
by the various references* wc find in the native 
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litetature of India, in ihe ancient Sanskrit and Pali 
works, to Romaka or the city of Rome. Thus the 
Mahadh^rata speaks of the Romaka or Romans 
coming to the Emperor Yudhlsthira with precious 
presents on the occasion of the RajasQya Vajha at 
Indraprascha or Delhi,' In the five famous astro^ 
nomical works named Paitaimha, ydsishtha^ 
Suryya} PauHsa, and Romaka Sidtihdnias^ some 
of which were compiled in the 3rd or and century a.d., 
Romaka is often mentioned as a Mahdpuri^ Paf~ 
tana, or yisaya, i.e. a great city, state, or dominion. 
Var^amihira, who flourished about A. O. 505, also 
mentions Romaka in his well-known works Pancha- 
Siddkdniika and ynkat-SmiMtd. In a passage^ 
in the former work he says that while there is sun¬ 
rise at Lank^ there is midnight at Romaka, and in the 
16th chapter of the yrihaUSanhUd he speaks of the 
Romaka* * or Romans standing under the inHucnce 
of Chandra or the moon. Lastly, in the Pali Pitaka 
Romaka is mentioned the Romaka’ydtaka, which 
describes a sham priest kilting a pigeon to cat it 
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contrary tt> Buddhist practices, evidently to show 
the contrast of a Buddhist ascetic with a Roman 
ascetic. 

Besides these evidences from ancient Indian 
works regarding the intercourse with Rome, there 
are also evidences from foreign works bearing on 
the subject. We have already referred to the ^ 
enumeration and description of tlic vegetable and 
niincral products which India sent abroad, by Pliny, 
who calls India the sole mother of precious stones/' 

'* the great producer of the most costly gems. 
Even as far back as 177 b.C, Agailwcides, who 
was President of the Alexandrian Library, and is 
mentioned with respect by Strabo, PUny, and 
Diodorus, describes Sabaea (Yemen) as being the 
centre of commerce between Asia and Europe, 
and very wealthy because of the monopoly of the 
Indian trade. He also saw large ships coming 
from the Indus and Patala. But the more im¬ 
portant works in this connection arc undoubtedly 
the Periplus of the Ery/hraian Sea (a.d, 100) and 
Ptolemy's Geography 140)- The Periplus, a 
sort of marine guide-book, is the record of an 
experienced sailor who navigated the Red Sea, 
Persian Gulf, Malabar and Coromandel coasts, and 
resided for many years at Sarygaza-Bharoach. 
According to the Periplus, Bharoach was the princi¬ 
pal distributing centre of Western India, from 
w’^hich the merchandise brought from abroad ^vas 
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cnrried to the inland countries, Paithan, situated 
at twenty days* journey to the south of Barygasta. 
and Tagara, ten days' east of Pithan (modem 
Dhanir in the Nizam's territory), were two inland 
towns of great commercial importance, of which the 
fonner sent into Bharoach for export waggons 
containing large quantities of onyx stones, and Uic 
latter ordinary cottons, muslins, mallow-coloured 
cottons, and other articles of local production* The 
other seaport towns mentioned In the Periplus are 
Souppara (modem Supara, near Bassein), KaMiena 
(modem Kalyan), a place by the way “of great 
commercial importance, since a good many of the 
donors whose names are inscribed in the caves at 
Kanhiri and some mentioned in the caves at Junnar 
were merchants residing in Kalyan,"* Semulla 
(identified with Chembur by some and Chaui by 
othere), Mandagora (modem Mandad), Palaipalamai 
(probably Pal near Maliad), Melizcigara (modem 
Jayagad), and others. To the south three great 
emporia are mentioned, viz. Tyndis, Muziris, and 
Nclkynda, from which were exported pepper, spices, 
pearl, ivory, 6ne silks, and precious stones, such as 
diamonds, rubies, and amethysts. It may also be 
mentioned that the Periplus noticed large Hindu 
ships off East African, Arabian, and Persian ports 


^ ?ot vl; Sutt. W. imHa, No. to; soil Di. 

BIvnduluKt if tkt Utiean. 
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and Hindu settlements on the north coast of Socotra. 
In fact, as pointed out by Dr. Vincent, “ in the age 
of the Periplus. the merchants of the country round 
Bary'gaza traded to Arabia for gums and incense, to 
the coast of Africa for gold, and to Malabar and 
Ceylon for pepper and cinnamon,' and thus com* * 
plctcd the navigation of the entire Indian C^ean, 
The Peri plus also throws some light on the shipping 
of the period. According to it, the inhabitants of 
l,he Coromandel coast traded in vessels of their on n 
with those of Malabar, and at all seasons there 
was a number of native ships to be found in the 
harbour of Muziris. Three marts are mentioned 
on the Coromandel coast in which “ are found the 
native vessels which make coasting voy^;e 3 to 
Limurike—the monoxyla of the largest sort, called 
suHgctrUi and others styled colattdtopftotita^ which are 
vessels of great bulk and adapted to the voyagj^ 
made to the Ganges and the Golden Chersonese.*’ * 


1 MrvfJiiwwfr, APftl. it, p, 404. 

* Dr, Viaoent lh« following comiwott in ihi* con* 

ixciioti* ‘•The fMcrcni wm of ifwasel* coiutnieittl in thoe port* «e 
to modern ooeoiMitsj the monmyb ■(« uiU h net 
cinoe*, OS they oi* improperly rendered; bat with their fomid^n 
of a. «n^ tiinba, hollowed, nnd then mised wiih deii of plmking till ib^ 
win cofliiun too or ijo men. Vc«ebi of this wrt .» emptoy^ m ^ 
bt«KoutS(t twtwecn the two cewsts; bat the btult for ihe 

trade fo Mtlacou perhaps to China, were eaceedlng^y U^rge wd sww^ 
,«robliii« probably those dcreribed by W>^<» tb Cooti. 

Vaithe»^likew«e menrioM Tcssels of this rott il (Masubpittaia) 

lhal were of 1000 tons borthen {Ub, sin, dt- dcssgned or Tety 
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Some details are also given regarding the trade- 
routes, The ships carrying on the Indian trade 
started from Myos Honnos or Bcrenika, and sailed 
down the Red Sea to Mouaa (twenty-ftve miles 
south of Mokha) and thence to the watering-place 
Okelis at the straits. They then followed the 
Arabian coast as far as Kane, passing on the way 
Eudaimon (Aden), Arabia, once a great man for 
Indian traders. From Kane the routes to India 
diverge, some ships sailing to the Indus and on to 
Batygaza, and others direct to the ports of Limy- 
rike (Malabar coast). There wss also another 
route to Limyrike, starting from Aromaia (Cape 
Guardafui), In all three voyages the ships made 
use of the monsoon, then called Hippalos, starting 
from Egypt in July. 

Ptolemy*5 Geography describes the whole sea 
coast from the moutlis of the Indus to those of the 
Ganges, and mentions many towns and ports of 
commercial importance. These arc, among others. 
Syrastra (Surat), Monoglosson (Mangrol) in Guzcral, 
Ariake (Maharaslhra),‘ Soupara, Muairis, Bakarei, 
Maisolta (Maslipatam), Kounagara (Konarak), and 
Other places. Bishop Caldwell has pointed out that 


tnuJe BO Maltcu, The otfaer employtd on the onut of Makb»r, 

u jutd Kotumba. it» oat oeocsssfy to doenbe \ tber hare tliU 

ta the Bsitem Ocun genn*, tiBokees, dom, grabi, gviinti, fvuou, junbu 
chaiopons. etc.*' tkrAtusn^t vo]- iu, ^ Jit,) 
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in these three works, vw, Plinys Natural History^ 
the Peripius, and Ptolemy's Geography^ is to be 
found the largest stock of primitive Dravidian words 
contained In any written documents of ancient times. 

More interesting and reliable information re¬ 
garding some of these South Indian porU is supplied 
by the Tamil literature of the times, in which are 
contained descriptions of their magnitude and 
magnificence which cannot fail to bring home to our 
minds the throbbing international life pervading 
entire Tamilakam. Thus Muchiri, an important 
seaport near the mouth of the Periyar, is described 
by a Tamil poet as follows : “ The thriving town of 
Muchiri, where the beautiful large ships the 
Yavanas, bringing gold, come splashing the while 
foam on the waters of the Periyar which l^longs to 
the Cherala.and return laden with pepper/'* “Fish 
is bartered for paddy, which is brought in baskets 
to the houses," sa>'S another poet : '* sacks of pepper 
arc brought from the houses to the market; the 
gold received from ships, in exchange for articles 
sold, is brought to shore in barges at Muchiri, where 
the music of the surging sea never ceases, and where 
Kudduvan (the Chera King) presents to visitors the 
rare products of the seas and mounUins."* The 
description given of Kaviripaddinam (the Kamam 


1 Emkkadditr Thayan Kanineuir-Aktmt 14a 
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o! the FtriptHs, and Khaberis of Ptolemy) or Pukar 
art ctjually important and inspiringn U w>-as built 
on the northern bank of the Kaviri rivcr« then a 
broad and deep stream into which heavily laden 
ships entered from the sea without slacking sail 
'rhe town was divided into hvo parts, one of which, 
Manivar-l^kkani, adjoined the sea-coast. Near the 
beach in Maruvar-Pakkam were raised platforms and 
goduwns and warehouses where the goods landed 
from ships were stored. Here the goods were 
stamped with the Tigfcr Stamp (the emblem of the 
L'hota kings) after payment of custcans duty, and 
passed on to merchants* w'arehouscs.* Close by 
were the setUements of the Yavana merchants, where 
many attractive articles were aitvays exposed for 
sale. Here were also the quarters of foreign traders 
who had come from beyond the seas and who spoke 
various tongues. Vendors of fr^^rant pastes and 
powders, of flowers and Incense, taikirs w*bo worked 
on silk, wool, or cotton, traders in sandal, aghil, 
coral, pearl, gold, and precious stones, grain mer¬ 
chants, washermen, deakrs in fish and salts, butchers, 
blacksmiths, braaiers, carpenters, coppersmiths, 
painters, sculptors, goldsmiths, cobblers, and tuy-^ 
makers—all had their habitation in Maruvar- 
Pakkam.^ Another account thus desenbes the 
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markcLv of Kaviripadiiinam: '* * Monies were brought 
from distant lands beyond the seas; p«ppcr was 
brought in ships; gold and precious stones came 
from the northern mountains; sandal and iighil 
came fmm the mouniains towards the west: 
pearls from the Southern 3 cas, and coral from 
the Eastern seas. The produce of the regions 
waterei;! by the C;angcs; all that is grown on the 
banks of the Kaviri; articles of food fnwu litam or 
Ceyhici and the manufactureis of Kalakam ” (in 
Burma) were brought U> the markets of Kavtripad- 
dinam * What is again worth noting is tlm fact 
that in these CKola ports there were lighthouses 
built of brick and mortar which exhibited blaxing 
lights ai night to g[uidc ships to ports. It is also 
said that the palace o( the Chela kingjin the city of 
Kavinpoddinam was built by ‘skilled artisans from 
Magadha, mechanics from Maradam, smiths from 
Avanti, carpenters from Yavana, and the cleverest 
workmen in the Tamil land." * 

^ it may be noted in passing that in the period we 
arc considering. India also maintained a sort of 
political emmection with Rornc» besides the com- 
merdal. Strabo* mentions that a mission or an. 
embassy was sent to Augustus Caesar in ao ii.c. by 


• Hr rWf Eifi^ Vmn At*, tt, ■«. »|, **4 l«. 
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the Indian king Pandion. It is now settled beyond 
doubt that Pandion was the king of the Pandyas of 
the south, who were then the only people in India 
that perceived the advantages of a European 
aJHanee that was first entered into in the days of the 
Mauryan emperors of Northern India. Strabo also 
mentions the name of Zarmano-Khegas, i.e. one of 
the Germanae, still called Sannanes by the Hindus, 
as one of the ambassadors from Porus, king of 600 
kings, to Augustus, who burnt himself at Athens ; 
his epitaph was, “ Here rests Khegas or Khcgan the 
Jogue, an Indian from Barugaaa (or Bhroach), who 
rendered himself immortal according to the custom 
of his country,” ‘ The embassies to Augustus are 
also alluded to by Dion Cassius,* by Florus,* and 
Orosius.’ Dion C^svusMa.d. 180) also speaks of 
Trajan receiving many embassies from Indians. 
With regard to this embassy Mr. Vincent A. Smith 
remarks: " The Indian embassy which olfered its 
congratulations to Trajan after his arriv'al in Rome 
in 99A.D probably was dispatched by Kadphises 11 , 
to announce his conquest of North-Western India.” 


* Dr. Vinc«Rl'lt Ctmiment ^ Amdmif, vet t, p, ip. 

* Jftff, »x. 73. 

* </ iv,: u, 

* Siffyfjt vi. !»< 

* iff//, ix, 58. Diflo CaBiu »Iio aj* (UtU. *8)s •'Tixiti!i 

hxvinj teacbed the ocean (at the mCRtlh of the Hsri*) t&w a veswd retting 
sail for India." 

* faWjr t>J India, New Edition, p. a36, 
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Eusebius Pampheli ’ speaks of Indian ambassadors 
bringing presents to Constantine the Great; and 
Amtnianus MarcelHnus* * of embassies sent by 
Indians to the Emperor Julian in 361 A.D. 

The explanation of this intercourse of India with 
Rome is to be found in the fact that “ from the time 
of Mark Antony to the time of JustiniaHi i.e, from 
D.C, 30 to A.P* 550. their political impo^nce as 
allies against the Parthians and Sassauians, and 
their commercial importance as controllers of one of 
the main trade routes between the East and the 
West, made the friendship of the Kusans or Sakas, 
who held the Indus Valley and Baktria, a matter of 
the highest importance to Rome.”* How close was 
the friendship Is shown in a.d. 60 by the Roman 
general Corbulo escorting the Hyrcanian ambas¬ 
sadors up the Indus and through the territories of 
the Kushansor Indo-Scythians on their return from 
their embassy to Rome* This close connection 
between India and the Roman Empire during the 
period of the Kushans also explains the mass of 
accurate information regarding the Indus valley 
and Bactria which Ptolemy in the 1st century A.D., 
and the author of the Pefiplus had been able to 
record, while it also accounts for the special value 


^ Di Vila 
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of the gifts which the Peripius notices were set 
apart for the rulers of Sindh. One other result of 
this long-continued alliance was, as has been already 
indicated, the gaining by the Kushan and other 
rulers of the Peshawar and the Punjab of a know¬ 
ledge of Roman coinage and astronomy. 

After PHny, Ptolemy, and the Periplas^ the next 
important foreign notice of Indian commerce is that 
of Cosmas Indtcopleuslcs (a.d. 535), which, though 
of a later date, may be most conveniently considered 
here. His Christian Topography furnish^ some 
interesting particutars respecting Ceylon and the 
Malabar coast, included in which he preserves 
for us also a few Tamil words. He speaks of 
Mala or Malabar as the chief seat of the jiepper 
trade, and mentions the five pepper marts of 
Poudopatana, Nalopatana, Salopatana, Manga- 
routh, and Parti, and also other ports farther 
northward on the western coast, such as Kallyan 
and Surat. He describes Ceylon under the name 
of Serendip as the place where *' were imported the 
silk of Sinae-Roman China and the precious spices 
of the Eastern countries, and which were conveyed 
thence to all parts of India and to other countries.” 
He then considers Ceylon * as the centre of commerce 
between China and the Gulf of Persia and the Red 
Sea. It was also " a great resort of ships from all 


^ McCHndle^c Amient /uJiii, p. iSl. 
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parts of India and from Persia and Ethiopia, and in 
like manner it dispatches many of its own to foreign 
ports.’* He is the first Western author who " fnlly 
asserts the intercourse byjsea between India and 
China,” ' and alludes to the Eastern trade of India, 
of which we now must give an account. 


* Dr. VnwtMit'* CMmirune fAe AnrUnit, voL ii., pp. 507-doo. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Period of Hmou Tmferiai-ism in North¬ 
ern India under the Guptas and Har- 

SHAVARDHAKA — ThE FOUNDATION OF A 

Greater India : Intercourse with Farther 
India, 

Throughout the ccjiturics when India carried on 
her maritime and poiitical intercourse with Rome 
she aiso maintained an equally active commerce 
with the farther East, The trade with the West 
alone was unable to give a full scope to her 
throbbing mtemationai life. We liave already indi¬ 
cated some of the evidences supplied by Buddhist 
texts belonging to a period of a thousand years 
from 600 Bx., which all point to a complete naviga¬ 
tion of the Bay of Bengal and the Indian Ocean and 
flow of a steady and ceaseless trafhe between 
Bengal and Ceylon. Madras, and Burma. Those 
evidences have been set forth in great detail^ and 
need not be reproduced here As Elphinstone ‘ has 
pointed out, " the inhabitants of the coast of Coro- 
mandel seem early to have been distinguisheld by 


* £Ssi»iy 9/ JaMit, p. {85. 
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their maritime enterprise from their countrymen on 
the west of India," Mr, Vincent Smith ^ also says : 
** Anc ient Tamil literature and the Greek: and Roman 
authors prove that in the first tu'O centuries of the 
Christian era the ports on the Coromandal or Chola 
coast enjoyed the benefits of active commerce with 
both West and East. The Chola fleets did not 
confine themselves to coasting voyages, but boldly 
crossed the Bay of Bengal to the mouths of the 
Ganges and the Irrawaddy, and the Indian Ocean to 
the islands of the Malay Archipelago/^ Of the 
precise part played by the Tamils and their trade 
with Eastern nations, no detailed accounts are 
available, but according to our authority on this 
subject, Mr. Pillay, them are many allusions in 
ancient Tamil poems to voyages undertaken by 
merchants and others to Nagapuram in Chavakam 
(Sumatra or Java]^, Kalakam in Bunna, and sea> 
ports in Ceylon and Bengal. Thus a ship sailing 
from the coast of Madura to Cha%>a!cam (Java) is 
said to have touched at Manipallavam, an island 
between Ceylon and India on which was one of the 
sacred seats of Buddha. Again, in another Tamil 
poem of the 1st century a.d. it is said that ships 
from Kalakan (the ancient name of Kaddaram in 
Burma) brought articles of merchandise to Kavirip- 
paddimm, the great emporium at the mouth of the 
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Kavcri.^ Ivowcr Btirma or Pegu was conquered 
by emigrauts from the Telugu kingdoms bordering 
on the Bay of Bengal, and consequently the people 
of Pegu have long been known to the Burmese and 
to ail foreigners by the name of Talaing * * 

Next to the Tamils in the eastward maritime 
activity of India the pioneering work seems to have 
been done and the lead taken by the ancient king¬ 
dom of Kalinga on the eastern sea-board, which is 
said to have been founded ‘*at least eight centuries 
before Christ,"* and which extended from the mouth 
of the Ganges to the mouth of the Krishna. *‘lt 
formed one of the five * outlying kingdoms of ancient 
India, with its capital about halfway down the coast 
and still surviving in the present city of Kalinga- 
patam.” * This kingdom was ruled for many 
centuries by princes of the Buddhist persuasion, 
a religion w'hich did not lolcralc any antipathy 
against foreign nations. The materials for the 
early history of this kingdom are mainly monu¬ 
mental in their character. Some of the inscrip¬ 
tions *' speak of navigation and ship-commerce as 
forming part of the education of the prince of 


‘ 1. t^i, 

■ Sir A. P. Pbayra^i Sitt^y ^Swrma, pp. iS and jt. 

* Himin't Oruut^ p. tSS. 

* Vb. Anga, Sangi, Kalinga, Shunw, and Pundra. 

* Santeri ml. L, p, 170. 
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Kalinga."^ The Chilka Lake in those days made 
an excellent harbour for anchorage^ ** crowded with 
ships from distant countries/** The conjecture may 
be liazarded that the great sea-king Bali of the Rdmd- 
yatja might have been no other than a monarch of 
the sca-Goast kingdom of Kal tnga. At first confining 
their maritime efforts to Ceylon, the KUngs from 
mere coasting soon bt^an to make bolder voyages 
across the Bay of Bengal. From the evidences 
furnished by the Budd/iagai^ or the sacred scripture 
of the Burmese in particular, it is clear that a steady 
commercial intercourse was cultivated with Burma 
by the Buddhist merchants of Kalinga, which soon 
led to missionary undertakings for the propagation 
of their religion, and afterwards to the assumption 
of political supremacy in the land.* * One of Ai>ka's 
religious missions was to Suvama-bhumi or Burma, 
and one of the most famous of Hindu settlements, 
the remains of which still exist, was Thara-khetra 


» Hooter'i Orisia ^«), i,, j*. t^j, llutito- tmurb i “ TbU kkI gibeii 
of ^ iracriptiooi pnnre, in the opbim of ihc mIioIw to wiioni ve owe 
their dedpheiings^ that wv at that titoe an efnporittni of tmrff. 

Wt know from other wutwi that, shut out aa Orkn wm from the genenl 
policy of IndlB, it boasted of iabnet which it ootild •Knd a Twhathk 
presents to the most ciifiliied inotiafcha of ih« intedor. So hnc wa tbo 
linea which the prince of Kalinga sent to the Ring of Oudb, that a pnutess 
who put on the gauiy &bric wai nootaod of appearii^ naked" (“ Coima'a 
Analysis of the Dulva," /omal As. Ar, ^ ■rL, iSjj.) 

* Hiitivy if Pwif by BiojdddKvn: Ghoeh« 
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near ProracJ According^ to Ri F, St. Andrew St. 
John * * " somewhere about 300 a.d. people from the 
west coast of the Bay of Bcngcil founded colonies 
on the coasts of the Gulf of Martaban, of which 
the principal appears to have been Thaton or 
Saddhammanagara." The intercourse between 
Kalinga and Burma also appears from Sir A. P. 
Phayre s statement of coins and medals with Hindu 
symbols being found in Pegu * “That there was 
int^ourse also with Malacca is evident from many 
words in the Malayan language w'hich Marsden has 
traced to an Indian or Sanskrit origin. To this day 
there are Klings or descendants of settlers from 
ancient Kalinga at Singapore.*' The Klings are the 
lowest class of Indians, and their name is derived 
from Kalinga in India, from whence they are said 
to have come, Indians, moreover, of a higher 
grade, Madrasecs,Tamils, etc,^ arc also called Klings 
at Singapore * With reference to this ancient trade 
Sir Waiter Elliot observ'es; "There ts no doubt 
that the intercourse between the east coast of India 
and the whole of the opposite coast of the Bay of 
Bengal and the Straits of Malacca was far greater in 
ancient times. , . . It had attained its height at the 
time the Buddhists were in the ascendant, Le. during 


> " KaHttf ctf tiv Bmm tUee," by Col- Sir A. Fhayit in A.SJ: 
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the first five or six centuries of our era. The first great 
Buddhist persecution both checked it and also drove 
great numbers of the victims to the opposite coast. 
The Tamil and TeJugu local histories and tradition 
arc full of such narratives. When the Chalukya 
prince, brother of the King of Kalyan, was founding 
a new kingdom at Rajamundiy, which involved the 
rooting out and dispersion of the pre-existing rulers, 
nothing is more probable than that some of the 
fugitives should have found their way to Pegu. 
One^Tamil MS. refers to a party of Buddliist exiles, 
headed by a king of Manda, flying in their ship 
from the coast/* * 


> Sir A. P. PhfljTO, **HlttOTy oT Pegu." la 1*7J- 
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CHAPTER V* 

The Period of Hindu Imperialtsm in Northern 
India ( coittinued ); The Colonization of Java. 

Perhaps the most interesting and conspicuous fact 
in connection with the Indian maritime activity 
towards the East is the Hindu colonization of Ja^'a, 
one of the most glorious achievements recorded in 
the entire history of the country. And yet the first 
impulse to this colonizing activity and expansion of 
India had its origin in the obscure kingdom of 
Kalinga^ whose early history nobody knows or cares 
to know. As far back as the 7Sth year of the 
Christian era a band of Hindu navigators sailed 
from Kalinga, and, instead of plying within the 
usual limits of the Bay of Bengal, boldly ventured 
out into the open limitless expanse of the Indian 
Ocean and arrived at the island of Java. There 
the adventurous navigators planted a colony, built 
towms and cities, and developed a trade with the 
mother countiy which existed for several centuries. 
The history of this Hindu colonization of Java is 
thus briefly put by Elphinstone: *' The histories of 
Java give a distinct account of a numerous body of 
Hindus from Clinga (Kalinga) who landed on this 
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bland, clvitbed the inhabitants, and who fixed the 
date of their arrival by establishing the era still 
subsisting, the first year of which fell in the 75th 
year after Christ, The truth of this narrative is 
proved beyond doubt by the numerous and magnifi* 
cent Hindu remains that are still existing in Java, 
and by the fact that, although the common language 
is Malay, the sacred language, that of historical and 
political compositions and of most inscriptions, is a 
dialect of Sanskrit. The early date is almost as 
decisively proved by the, journal of the Chinese 
pilgrim in the end of the 4tii century who found 
Java entirely peopled by Hindus, and who sailed 
from the Ganges to Ceylon, from Ccj’lon to Java, 
and from Java to China in ships manned by crews 
professing the Brahminicat religion”* 

That Kalinga had a large share in the coloniza¬ 
tion of Java and the adjacent isbnds is hinted at 
not only in the native chronicles of Java but is also 
accepted as truth by many competent scholars. 
Crawford (a.d, 1820) held that all Hindu influence 
in Java came from Kalinga or North-East Madras. 
Fergusson * also observes: ** The splendid remains 
at Amravati show that from the mouths of the 
Krishna and Godavari the Buddhists of North 
and North-West India colonized Peg^, Cambodia, 


^ Cowall'^i Edilion^ 185. 
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and eventually the island of Java." 'i'avemier^ in 
A.i>. 1666 remarked that * *' Masulipaum Is the only 
place in the Bay of Bengal from which vessels 
sailed eastwards for Bengal, Arrakan, Pegu, Siam, 
Sumatra, Cochin China, and the Manillas, and west 
to Hormuz, Makha, and Madagascar." Inscriptions 
also bear out the correctness of the connection 
between the Kalinga coast and Java which Java 
legends have preserved.® Besides, as Dr. Bhan- 
darkar has pointed out® in his artide on the eastern 
passage of the Sakas, certain inscriptions also show 
a Magadhi element which may have reached Java 
from Sumatra, and Sumatra from the coast cither 
of Bengal or Orissa, 'll is further observed, in the 
Botnbay Gaseiteer^ that “ the Hindu settlement of 
Sumatra was almost entirely from the east coast of 
India, and that Bengal, Orissa, and Masulipatam 
bad a large share in colonizing 1 x>th Java and 
Cambodia cannot be doubted.”* 

There is, however, another legend preserved in 
the native chronicles of Java which transfers the 
credit of its colonization from Kalinga on the 
eastern coast to Gujarat on the west. According 


' Baill’i TnuHluton, 1, 174 
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to this legend, a great and powerful prince from 
Gujarat named Aji Saka made his descent on the 
island about a.d. 75, but w 3 S soon compelled to 
withdraw in consequence of a pestilence or some 
other calamity. This story was perhaps invented 
only to show the connection of the ancient royal 
dynasty of Java with the Saka kings of Northern 
India. The Javanese chronicles, however, record, 
besides tliis abortive attempt, another more success¬ 
ful attempt’ at colonization, made again from the 
west coast of India, about a.d. 603, when a ruler 
from Gujarat, forewarned of the coming destruction 
of his kingdom, started his son with five thousand 
followers, among whom were cultivators, artisans* 
warriors, physicians, and writers, in six large and a 
hundred small vessels towards java- After some 
difficulty they got to the w'estern coast of Java, and 
built there the town of Mendang Kumulan. The 
son soon sent for mote men to his father, who dis¬ 
patched a reinforcement of 2,000, including carvers 
in stone and brass. An extensive commerce sprang 
up with Gujarat and other countries, and the foun¬ 
dations w^TXi laid of temples that were afterwards 
known as Prambanam and Borobudur, tiie grandest 
specimens of Buddhist art in the whole of Asia. 
These legendaiy facts are probably connected with 
some central event in a proross which continued 


‘ mtiiry *//inv, by Sir SttmToJd voL u., p. Si. 
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for at least half a century before and after the 
b<^nning of the yth century, a process of Saka 
migration that was stimulated by the then con¬ 
dition of Northern India, and %i'as almost a 
sequence of the final collapse of the Saka power 
at the beginning of the 5th century^ when the Saka 
kingdorn of Surashthra or Kathiawar was conquered 
by Chandra Gupta IK,' and Btahmanism supplanted 
Buddhism as the dominant State religion in India. 
Then '"the Buddhist art-traditions went witli the 
Saka immigrants into Java, where they reached 
their highest expression in the magnificent sculpture 
of Borobudur.” ’ There were, however, other forces 
at work which conspired to bring about a general 
movement among Northern Indians. The defeat of 
the White Hunas by Sassanians and Turks between 
A.D, 550 and 600 intercepted their retreat north¬ 
wards ; secondly, there were the conquests of 
PrabhSkaravatdhana, the father of S'rl-Harsba of 
Magadha, who defeated the king of GandhSra, the 
Hunas, the king of Sindh, the Gurjjaras, the Latas, 
and the king of Matava; and thirdly, there followed 
close upon them the further defeats inflicted by 
S'ri-Harsha himself about twenty years later (A.i>. 
610-642), so that there would be quite swarms of 
refugees at the Gujarat ports eager to escape further 


^ See V, A. fff pp, 1S6, iSj. 

* ladioM and K, H. H^avcllr p- J. 
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attack and to share in the prosperity of Java. If we 
add to these the following further events which all 
took place during the second half of the 7th century, 
viz. the advance of the Turks from the north, and 
of the Arabs both by sea (a*d, 637) and through 
Persia * (a,d- 650-660), the conquering prepress* of 
a Chinese army from Magadha to Bamian in a,i>. 
645-650, the overthrow (a.o. 642) of the Buddhist 
Sahaiais by their usurping Brahmanist minister 
Chach, and his persecution of the Jats, we have 
a concatenation of circumstances which sufficiently 
explains the resulting mm^emeni, fairly constant, of 
Northern Indians southwards from the ports of 
Sindh and Gujarat, a movement which, though 
caused by fear, would be strengthened by the tidings 
of Javan prosperity reaching the leadersL For the 
same enterprise and ambition that led Alexander to 
put to sea from the mouths of the Indus, Trajan 
from the mouth of the Tigris, and Mahmud of 
Ghazni from Somnath, must also have driven the 


* Ip ^37 Thanft fnnn Omtn and ^ 

Sindh from Bahrein.—Heinand^i Mtm<m ittrt 170, mj 6 . 

^ The Chines entperor ftent an 

Hafftha, on his ftHind he lA'ai ckad (a^d. ^43) Afid hii ptace 

tiauiped by a minister who Him off. The envoy retir^ to Titet, md 
with help from Tibet and Nepal h* wtunwd^ defeated the usuiper^ and 
pntsued him to the Ckndhaim mtx. The passo^ wma fotced^ the Mxmf 
captmed, the klngt queeni and thrir were ted prisoneis to OunAi and 
5S0ddessuircndered; themiigisinuespsocLumedtherictorj in cheTemple 
of the Ancienl&i the enipcroc raised the rank of the tiiuinfitumt 
ambusasdor^ 
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Saka, Huna, and Guijjara chitfs to lead their men 
south to the land of rubies and gold.* 


* In ihe rdaihw ii nputuu ce of 'ilic nrnttm tnd aittni 

fn iKm jOTamii iit Jnva, it k lo be reniemhetttl thsi the vatetn oteinent hm 
omitid tqr a hte BengeJ ntul Koltngn Isyer of (apnm from tfao 
'Hbetin contpieet of Benpil In ihn Sih contin^ and duriag Out 9th and 
later oenttuim bf bandit of BoddldfU vTtbdmwb^ frm a la^ 
tengioD was no tonger honouitd.—Gaariterf to]. fN 496.^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Period of Hindu iMrERiALissi in 
Northern India { cmfinueif )* The Martitme 
Activity of the Bengalis., 

There was also anoiher people that played a very 
prominent part in the sea-borne trade and colonizing 
activity of India towards the East- The testimony 
that history boars to the military, rdigious, and 
maritime enterprise and achievements of the ancient 
Buddhistic Bengali in the earlier centuries of the 
Christian era now scarcely wins belief and accept¬ 
ance. Yet it is an incontrovertible fact that Bengal 
of old gave birth to men who marched armies 
beyond the frontiers of modem India and ruled for 
a time as the paramount pow'er in the land; who 
braved the perils of the deep in armed galleys, and 
carried home foreign itinerants in their ships. It is 
also equally note^vorthy that from very early times 
she has been the home of many a religious move¬ 
ment whose influence penetrated to lands far beyond 
her limits. It is hardly sufficiently known that 
during the first few centuries of the Christian era 
an enthusiastic band of devoted Bengalis, burning 
with a proselytizing zeal, went as far as China, Corea, 
and Japan, carrying with them the torch, of the 
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Buddhistic faith, while her Buddhistic scholars and 
reformers, like Atlsha, Dipahkara, and S'ilabhadra, 
achieved an Asiatic fame, and were known throug^h- 
out the wider Buddhistic world. It is also a recent 
discover)' that some of the scriptures of the Japanese 
priests preserved in the Horiuri temple of Japan 
are written in Bengali characters of the i ith century 
thus testifying to the extraordinaiy vitality of Ben¬ 
gali religious activity that made itself felt even 
in the Land of the Rising Sun. Artists and art- 
critics also see in the magnificent sculptures of the 
Burobudur temple in Ja\'a the hand of Bengali 
artists who worked side by side with the people of 
Kalinga and Gujarat in thus building up its early 
civilization. And the numerous representations of 
ships which w'c find in the vast panorama of the 
bas-reliefs of that colossal temple reveal the type of 
ships which the people of Lower Bengal built and 
used in sailing to Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, China, 
and Japan, in pursuit of their colonizing ambition, 
commercial interests, and artistic and religious 
missions. The Mahaumtlsa and other Buddhistic 
tvorks tell us how as early as about 550 b.c. Prince 


^ Thi pri«l» of lie temple vrotihip the ttuntiHiitpt of a Buddbbdc 
work Citliid Fijayg Dfutrmi^ trrUtni in a chujictcr ootuidend by 

expem to be identic*] wiib tiij jirevtihait in Bei^ in llie tith oentoiy. 
Vide Aneedft* Oxai^tii, voL Ui Fw mformition n^tling this usd 
■ome other points coAoecled with aadeQt Bengali enler}idie, 1 un indefatect 
to Sri jukta Dinnlichftflder Sen, thi: leamed ouUwr of die Mtfitfy tf 
LiUrahfrr. 
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Vijaya of Bengal with his 700 followers achieved 
the conquest and colonizaUoii of Ceylon, and gave 
to the island the name of Sihhala after that of his 
dynasty—^an event which is the starting-point of 
Sinhalese history. It is also said th^ in a still 
earlier period the Bengalis of Champa, near Bha- 
galpur, founded a settlement in Cochin China, and 
named it after their famous native town.* No less 
creditable also were the artistic achievements of 
Bengal besides, as we have seen, influencing the 
art of Borobudur, Bengali art has influenced that 
of Nepal through the schools of painting, sculpture, 
and works in cast metal founded about the middle 
of the 9th centuiy by Dhinian and his son Bltpal, 
inhabitants of Barcndra, and from Nepal the art of 
the Bengali masters spread to China and other 
parts of the Buddhistic world. 

This tradition of Bengalis being once famous 
for their maritime enterprises and commercial 
activities has also been, as may be naturally 
expected, well preserved in their literature. No 
folk-lore is so popular in Bengal as those volumes of 
poetry evoked by devotion to the goddesses of 


^ Rhyi Dxvif» BuddMff p. 35. 

» IndiiVt Anhfuarf , voL p, *«. Mr, iat frniim 

and wij«es: '* Fiom tlie loip^ of bei eastem wawni couU 

Tnflia sent stfeuw of ctrioatsa, misalonwies, and enhstoen lU owr 
SoutlHtm Asm, Ceylon, Ssni, and fer^boant Cmbodix Thrmigji Chiui 
uid Kotei Indian an entered Jainif oboot the middle of llw tth ccalaiy.” 
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Cha^dl and Manasa, and in them are contained 
accounts of the maritime adventures of merchants 
like Dhanapati, SVlmanta, and Cband Saodagara^ 
which, in spite of the miraculous details invented and 
imported into them by a pious imagination and warm 
religious feeling, contain a nucleus of truth, and 
unmistakably point to one of the ways through which 
the national genius of the country chose to express 
itself. In the same manner that Shakespeare's 
Antonio had an argosy bound for Tripoly, another 
for the Indies, a third for Mexico, and a fourth for 
England " is our Indian S'rlmanla represented to 
possess merchantmen trading to the Coromandel 
coast, to Ceylon, to Malacca, Java, and China. 
The vast collection of poems known as the Padma 
Furtlna or Maftasdf»af)ga/a is formed by the con¬ 
tributions of more than fifty authors who have all 
described sea voyages. About eight or nine poems 
form the group of poems celebrating the glories of 
the goddess Chapdl, and in nearly all of them are 
also contained accounts of sea voyages. These 
works belong to so late a period as the i6th century, 
and their value lies in the fact that they thus carry 
down to comparatively late times the tradition of the 
Bengalis being once known for their commercial and 
maritime pursuits. The oldest record in Bengali 
literature is that of Narayanadeva, a poet who 
lived about the latter part of the 13th century, and 
who has given a graphic account of the sea voyage 
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of Chaod Saodagara. Another ajccount. free from 
exaggerations and fabulous details^ and hence more 
reliable, is that given by Ban 5 f Dasa, who of course 
profusely borrows from NSraya^iadeva. 

These poems together throw a great light on the 
then condition of commerce in Bengal. Sailors for 
sea-going vessels were then, as now, recruited from 
the people of East Bengal, who have been the object 
of genid banter in the writings of Kavikahkana, 
Ketakadisa, Kshemananda, and others. Ships had 
more poetical names in those days than now. In 
ManasamaUgala poems we come across such names 
as Gai^gapYasM (^rwi^spn?), Sagarafend 
HafUarma Rdjmfollava and the 

like. There is a very detailed account of the fleet 
of Dhanapati sailing towards Ceylon in Kaid~ 
kankana Chaitdf, which is well worth a notice.* It 
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is made up of seven vesseJs. The head ship is 
called MaMtikara generally meant for 

princes and big merchants: its cabin is made alt of 
gold. The second ship is named Durg^afitt the 
third Gooarakki, the fourth Sa^kskachura, the 
fifth Sinhamukhl, shining like the sun, the sixth 
Omtdrafkna^ which is used for goods, and the 
seventh ChoiamukhS, meant to carry provisions.' 
The whole fleet sailed merrily, propelled by the 
lustily singing oarsmen. There were also trading 
fleets carrying merchandise and provisions for 
long voyages j and worthless things were often 
exchanged in distant countries for very valuable 
ones.* 

The great trading centres of Bengal in those 
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days were Satgaon, called Tchartirapottra in the 
lime of the Chinese pilgrim's visit, and described 
by Ptolemy as a royal city of immense susc, as 
well as Smargaon, the great harbour of Eastern 
Bengal. Champa or Bhagalpur was also one of the 
commercial centres from which merchants could sail 
for Snbartj^bhumi or the Burmese coast. But by 
far the most important emporium of ancient Bengal 
was Tamralipta, the great Buddhist harbour of the 
Bengal sea-board. It is referred to in the 
Mahitwanso (ch.txix.) as Tamalitta, and was probably 
meant by the author of when he spoke of 

"a great commercial city near the mouth of the 
Ganges, the trade of which consisted chiefly in 
cloths of the most delicate texture and extreme 
beauty/' The place is of very great antiquity, and 
existed prior to the days of Asoka, for it figures 
even in the sacred writings of the Hindus. The 
Chinese pilgrim, Fa-Hien, when he visited India in 
A.D. 399-414, found it a maritime settlement of the 
Buddhists. “There are twenty-four Sangharamas 
in this country,” he says; " all of them have resident 
priests." After his residence there for two years 
he shipped himself on board a great merchant 
vessel w*hich he found in the harbour of Tamluk, 
and putting to sea, they proceeded in a south¬ 
westerly direction, and catching the first fair wind 
of the winter season (i.e. of the N.E. monsoon), 
they sailed for fourteen days and nights, and arrived 
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at Ccyton. Two huadred and fifty years later, a 
yet more celebrated pilgrim from Cbitia speaks of 
Tamluk as still an important Buddhist harbour, 
with ten Buddhist monasteries, a thousand monks, 
and a pillar by Asoka zoo feet high. It was 
*■ situat^ on a bay, could be approached both by 
land and water, and contained stores of rare and 
precious merchandise and a wealthy population.” 
And another Chinese traveller, I-Tsing, who fol- 
lowed Hiuen Tsang, thus %vrote of the Bengal port: 
** Tamalipti is forty yojanas south from the eastern 
limit of India. TTiere are five or six monasteries; 
the people are rich. . - , This is the place where 
we embarked w^hen returning to China," ' 


* Tiikzkiwi’j uxiii., xxeit. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Tbe Period op Hindu Imperiaussi in 
Northern India The Intercourse 

wrrit China. 

It WAS aI^ in the Age of the GuptAS And H.ArshA- 
VArdhARA thAt we find the field of IndiAn niAntinie 
activity in the eastern seas extending as far as 
China and Japan in the farthest East, beyond the 
small colonics of Java and Sumatra. As Mr. 
Kakasu Okakura remarks, " Down to the days of 
the Mohammedan conqi^t .went» by the ancient 
highways of the the intrepid mariners of the 
Bengal coast, founding their colonies in Ceylon, 
Java, and Sumatra, and binding Cathay (Chinal 
and India fast in mutual intercourse." * * The inter¬ 
course of India with China by way of the sea began 
at least asT early as the commencement of the 
Christian era, while “ the Chinese did not arrive in 
the Malay Archipelago before the 5th century, and 
they did not extend their voyages to India, Persia, 
and Arabia till a centuiy later/'* Throughout the 


k ff Easi^ pp. tf 2* 

• Mr. G. Phimp* ta pv Sif, AocoriJoi* Pro 

feiscr Ucoufme < Origi» ^ C*tfuu llu? mritimo 

tntorcoune of Indtii with Chisi data fimn ■ nuidi fodier poiod, fnno 
68s tx., when ttM “ 4 a-tiiidien of die IniUitn Oown,'* *bo« “diic& 
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1st and 2nd centuries of the Christian era, during the 
reigns of the Chinese Emperor Hoti (a.d. S9-105) 
and of the Emperor Hiwanti (a.d, 158-9), there 
arrived, according to Chinese annals, many em¬ 
bassies from Indian sovereigns bringing merchant 
disc under the name of tribute to the Chinese court, 
which alone had the monopoly of the trade with 
fcreign nations ' Thus, as the Mtiindm Pmiha 
informs us (pp. 127, 327, 359). during the and 
century after Christ, when under the great Satrap 
Rudradaman (a.d. i43”t5S) the Kshatrapa dynasty 
of Kathia\'ad was at the height of its power, chal¬ 
lenging the supremacy even of the great Andhra 
Empire, Indians of the Tientes, i,e. Sindhu, brought 
presents by sea to China, Chinese annals point 
also to a continued intercourse of Ceylon with 
China by way of the sea, which was due to a 
common national worship. Among those men who 
shared in the propagation of Buddhism and in the 


wett HjJidiB," fouBded i cottirf otied Lmsfftt, alter Uk Iinlmn name 
Zamta of Ceylon, about the present Gutf of Kiaotchoa, where they urivtd 
id vcfKli havioR the prowi <hii[Mrl like the bewli of biitb or aninkola 
After the potienis tpedStt) In the Yu^ikslfatant and cieorpUliad in Hit 
ATpi and bcua of old ItHban art Ttnae Indian cokmin* had, how- 
ever, to retreat before the gradual advance of dte Chinoe till they lieciuiie 
lacTj-cd in Ac kwgdoai of QunbodJa, rotanJed by Htndna in the lodo- 
Cbineae potinaula about the «t centuiy A.&, Bm throughout tbU period 
the monopoly of the tea-boiae trade of China waa b drejr banda, and the 
artktei of this trade were the weUrhnown Indtan product!, such as robica, 
pcarli, •ugar, aiomatica, peacoeks, ooraia, and the like, 

I Sce/,It.A.S., 1K96, pp. 64-<f6. 
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translations of its scriptures in China, there were 
many who took the sea route between India and 
China. Some particulars about them are contained in 
the JCwai-Yuen Catalogue of the Chinese Tripttaka 
compiled in a.d. 730.’ The first eminent Buddhist 
who succeeded in finishing a sea journey from Cgrion 
to China was of course the well-known Fa-Hien, 
But a little before him an Indian called Budd ha - 
bhadra, a descendant of the Sakya prince Amito- 
dana, arrived in China in 398. i.e. ttvo years before 
Fa-Hien entered India. He embarked from Cochin 
for China after traveHiug through Northern India 
and Indo-China, After him the /Cwal^Yue/t Cata- 
hgue^ as well as other Chinese works, mentions a 
series of names of Buddhist priests who sailed 
between Southern I ndia and China- Thus in a.d. 420 
Sanghavarmi, a Sinbaicse and the translator of the 
Mahtsasaka arrived in China. In A.D. 424 

Gunavarman, grandson of an exrking of Kabul, 
arrived at the capital of the Sung dynasty. He 
had sailed from Ceylon and visited Java on the 
way, like Fa-Hien, In the year 429 a.d,, in the 
reign of the Emperor VVun, three Sinhalese visited 
China. Again, it is mentioned in the work called 
Bhikshuui Nid&na that in the year 433 a.d, the 
ship called Nandi brought to China a second party 
of Sinhalese nuns who established the Bhikshuni 


^ Frcifessar M. Anoiiki in ihe AtiriJt 
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order in China. In a.d. 434 there arrived in China 
quite a number of Sinhalese nuns, under the leader¬ 
ship of a certain Tissara, to further Gunavannan's 
work for the foundation of the monastic system in 
China after the model of Sinhalese Buddhism, In 
A.D* 435 Gunabhadra, the translator of the 5 /rd- 
yukia^gama (of which the MS. was brought by 
Fa -1 lien from Ceylon), arrived at the province of 
Kau in China from Ceylon. Again, in a,d. 438 
another group of eight Bhikshunis came from 
Ceylon, In a.d. 442 Safighavarman, who had 
come to China by the ov'erland route, sailed from 
the southern coast of China for India. In a.d. 453 
a Chinese Buddhist called Dharmakrama took the 
sea route from Southern India on his way back to 
China. Sanghabhadra^ who was bom in a western 
country but educated in Ceylon, came to China 
with his teacher, a Tnpitak-Achaiyya, and trans¬ 
lated Buddhaghosa's S^maniapmaiUka in A.O. 488. 
In the 6th century there was a continued devetop- 
ment of the maritime intercourse between India 
and China. In the year 526 a,d. Bodliidhartna, 
the great patriarch of Indian Buddhism, who was 
the son of a king of Southern India, embarked in 
his old age from India, and reached Canton by 
sea," He v\*as received with the honour due to his 
age and character, and invited to Nanking, where 
the Emperor of South China held Iris court. As 
the Chinese geographer, Chia-Tau, also records in 
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his Huang-^uor-fisi-ta-c/iit “ Ta-^no (J.e. Bodhi- 
dharma) came Boating on the sea to Pan-yii (i.e. 
Canton)." * * The arrival of Bodhidhamia gave 
a great impetus to Indian missionary activity 
in China, where it is recorded that there were at 
work at one time and in one province, viz. Lo*Y ang» 
more than 3,000 Indian monks and 10,000 Indian 
families to impress their national religion and art 
on Chinese soil."* Specific mention of individual 
sea voy^pss to China also appears in Chinese works. 
Thus the Kmai~Yuen Caiahgm records that in A.D, 
548 Paramati, who was a native of Ujjaini, being 
invited by the Emperor Wu, of the Llan dynasty, 
arrived on the southern coast of China. In the 
Suyshoo, a Chinese history of the Suy dynasty, it 
is stated that in a.d. 607 the King of Ceylon *' sent 
the Brahman, Kewmo-lo, with 30 vessels to meet 
the approaching ships which conveyed an embassy 
from China." Ceylon had at that time a fully 
det^eloped national marine which, according to the 
MahitwafUso (ch, x1.), was founded as early as 
A.D. 495 by the king Mogallana for the defence of 
the coast. 


* 1S96, UMl Edkin^ CMimtBuddidtm^ p. too, 

* Qluiktira't tdedtif tkt 113. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Perjod of Hindu Imperialism is 
Northern Isdia ; Maritime Activitv 

ON THE West Coast. 

During tJie latter days of the GupU Empire, i.e. 
during the 5th and 6th centuriies a_d., Indian 
maritime activity u-as equally manifest tovi-ards the 
West. In the 5th century, according to Hamza of 
Ispahan, the ships of India and China could be 
seen constantly moored at Hica, near Kufa, on 
the Euphrates.^ The ports of Sindh and Gujarat 
appear among the chief centres of this naval enter¬ 
prise of the time. It was from these ports that 
the Indian adventurers sailed to colonize java. In 
A.D. 526 Cosmas found Stndhu or Debal and 
Orhet, i-C- Soratha or Veraval, as leading places of 
trade with Ceylon,* In the 6th century, apparently 
driven out by the White Hunas, the Jats from the 
Indus and Cutch occupied the islands in the 
B^rein Gulf. About the same time, as Peigusson 
has pointed out, Amravati, at the mouth of the 
Krishha, was superseded as the port for the Golden 
Chersonese by the accomplishment of the direct 
voyage from Gujarat and the west coast of India. 


♦ » Yule's CaiAt^. 1. bEXvriL » JJ/J; I.ctuviii, 
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In the time of the empire of SVi Haniha, 
succeeding that of the Guptas, the people of 
Surastra were described by Hinen Tsang (about 
A.u, 630) as deriving their livehood from the sea 
by engaging in commerce and exchanging com¬ 
modities.' He further notices that in the chief 
cities of Persia, Hindus were settled enjoying the 
full practice of their religion.* * Again, the jats 
were probably the moving spirit in the early 
Mahomedan sea raids (a.d. 630-770) against the 
Gujarat and Konkau coasts. During the 7th and 
Stii centuries, when the chief migrations by sea 
from Gujarat to Java and Cambodia seem to have 
^ken place, Chinese Heets visited Diu under the 
pilotage probably of the Jats. On the Sindh, Cutch, 
and Gujarat coasts, besides the Jats there were 
oUier tribes that showed notable energy at sea. 
Thus in the 7th and 8th centuries the Gurjjaras, 
chiefly of the Chapa or Chav'ada clan, both in 
Dwarka and Somnath, and inland, rose to power, 
and about a.d. 740 established tlicmselvcs at 
Anahilavada Patan. They tried to put doivti the 
piracy of the Jats, but afterwards themselves became 
more dangemus pirates. 


> Se&l, ^adifJiui Xaerdr, vot, i1., p. lAp 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Tke Period of Hindu Imperialism in Southern 
India : The Rise op the Chalukyas and 

THE ChOLAS—FROM THE MIDDLE OF THE 7TH 
Century to the Time of the Mahomeoan 
Conquests in Northern India. 

The period succeeding^ that of the Guptas and 
Harshavardbana \s*as also equally characterized by 
reraarkabJe outbursts of naval cntcq>rise and 
colonizing activity, brining about a further ex¬ 
pansion of India. The field of maritime activity 
in the Eastern waters was considerably widened. 
For along with the intercourse of India with China 
there was developed in this period the intercourse 
with Japan in the farthest East. As regards the 
intercourse with China we have fresh facts to record. 
The ChH-fan^iih of Chao Jukua, a Chinese 
traveller of the 13th century, relates That during the 
periods Cheng-Kuan (a.d. 637-650) and T'ien-shou 
(A.D. 6901^692) of the T’ang dynasty, the people of 
T'icn-chu (i.c. India) sent envoys with tribute to 
China.* According to the Kwai-Yuen Catah^e^ 
Pun>'a-upachaya, who was a native of Central India, 
came to China from Ceylon in ad. 655, while 


* S« /^R.A.S., p. 490, 
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Jflana-bhadra, st Buddhist from Palyan of the 
" Southern Ocean," came to China for the second 
time after having visited India from China by sea. 
Some vet)' interesting facts regarding the maritime 
intercourse between China and India are furnished 
by the famous Chinese traveller I-Tsing,’ who 
visited India in a.d. 673. He has recorded the 
itineraries of about sixty Chinese pilgrims who 
visited India in the yth century a.o*, from which it 
is clear that there was constant tiathc across the sea 
between India and China. The whole coast of 
Farther India from Suvanjabhumi or Burma to 
China, and also of the islands of the Malay 
Archipcl^[Oj was studded with prosperous Indian 
colonies and naval stations, which oceandtners 
regularly plying in the Eastern waters between 
India and China constantly used as convenient 
halting-places. I-Tsing refers to more than ten 
such colonies where Indian manners, customs, and 
religious practices prevailed together with Sanskrit 
learning. These were S'll-Bhoja in Sumatra, 
Kalinga in java, Mahasin in Borneo, and the 
islands of Bali, Bhojapara, etc., which had all 
Indian names, and afforded to Chinese pilgrims to 
India a good preparatory training. In these 
colonies or naval stations passengers often changed 
their ship, though many would come direct to 


> /-m^, br Dr. Taia^iuu. 
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Bengal, like l-Tsing, who disembarked at the pjrt 
of Tatnralipli, while others would halt at Ceylon, 
that sacred place of Buddhism, to re>ship them¬ 
selves for Bengal, like Fa-Hicn. I-Tsing has also 
recorded the names of some of his contemporaries 
who like him visited India by way of the sea. One 
was Tao-lin, the Master of the Law, who came to 
Tamralipti by way of Java and Nicobars. Another 
was Ta-tcheng-teng, who came by way of Ceylon 
and lived at the monaster}' named Varaha in 
Tamralipti. 

Throughout this period we have also frerjuent 
notices in Chinese annals of Indian Buddhist 
devotees visiting China, as we have those of 
Chinese Buddhists visiting India with the per¬ 
mission of their emperor. Thus the Kwai^Vtt^n 
Catnhgtie^ to which we have already referred, 
mentions the name of the Indian Vajrabodhi, who 
came to China by sea and entered the capital in 
A-D- yzo He was bom In Malaya, a mountainous 
district in cither Southern India or Ceylon, trans¬ 
lated many Mantra texts, and became the founder 
of Mystical Buddhism in China. l*hc son of an 
Indian king, Manju Sri by name, a very zealous 
Buddhist, came to China, but left the ro>'al court 
through misunderstanding, and went off indignant 
to the southern coast to embark in a merchant 
vessel for India. At the time of Yung-hsi (A.D.934- 
988) a Buddhist devotee, by name Lo-hu-na, 
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arrived in Chiiia by sea ; be called himself a native 
of T‘ien-chu (India). In Col, Yule’s Catfmy and 
the tVay Thither wc have a record of the various 
instances of intercourse between China and India 
from the earliest times downwards, both by sea and 
land. 

As regards the intercourse with Japan, which 
also developed during this period, have a few 
conclusive facts and evidences to adduce. Japanese 
tradition records the names of Indian evangelists 
who visited Japan to propagate the Buddhistic 
faith. Thus Bodhidharma, of South India, after 
working in China, came to Japan and had an 
interview with Prince Shotoku (a.d. 573-621)* 
Subkakara was another Indian, a native of Central 
India, who, while working in China (716*735), 
priv'ately visited Japan and left at the ICumedeia 
Temple, in the province of Vamato, a book of the 
Mahdvairochanab!U;sQmbi>din Sutra^ consisting of 
seven books, the fundamental doctrines of Bud¬ 
dhistic Tantrism.’ The visit of the Indian 
missionary, Bodhisena, to Japan in a.d, 736 is a 
historical fact. Bodhisena bad originally gone to 
China to sec a Chinese sage, Manju S'ri, and while 
staying in a temple there came in contact with a 
Japanese envoy to the Celestial court, and was 


* * Re». D0iR> Shinujl “ India and Japan in Andeirt 'nines,'’ in Ihn 
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persuaded by the latter t6 visit Japan. He settled 
in Japan, and taught Sanskrit to Japanese priests. 
He was most bountifully provided by the Imperial 
Court, and most devotedly loved by the populace. 

But India contributed not only to the religion of 
Japan but also to her industry'- The official annals 
of Japan record how eleven centuries ago cotton 
\V2S introduced into Japan by two Indians, The 
eighth volume of the Nilton^K^^Ki records how in 
July, 799, a foreigner was washed ashore in a little 
boat somewhere on the southern coast of Mikwa 
Province in Japan. He confessed himself to be a 
man from " Ten-jiku," as India was then called in 
Japan. Among his effects >vas found something 
like grass-seeds, which proved to be no other than 
some seeds of the cotton-plant. Again* it is written 
in the 199th chapter of the Ruijukokushi (another 
official record) that a man from Kucn-lum was cast 
up on Japanese shores in April, Soo, and that the 
cotton-seeds he had brought with him were sown in 
the provinces of Kii, Awaji, Sanuki, Jyo, Tosa, and 
Kyushu. These two records are enough to convince 
us that cotton was introduced into Japan through 
the Indians who were unfortunately carri^ over to 
that country by the "black current.’** 

Towards the end of the 10th and the early part 


* Ot. TMa-K.iuu on “Mlui Jofun Owes to inUila" to tlie J^wnat 9/ 

tkt Indf-J^fatwt AstctvHmt Juiiiuy, 191 g. 
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of the iith ccnturj', Southern India witnessed 
a remarkable outburst of naval activit)' under 
the strong government of a succession of Chola 
kings. The first of this line of rulers was Raja^raja 
the Great, who ascended the throne in a.d. 985. 
He began his career of conquest by the destruction 
of the Chera fleet in the roads of Kandalur 
(probably on the west coast), and passed from 
victor)' to victory till, in the course of a busy reign 
of h,venty-seven years, he made himself beyond 
dispute the Lord Paramount of Southern India, 
ruling a realm which included the whole of the 
Madras Presidency and a large part of Mysore, 
together with Kalingam, which he conquered in the 
sixteenth year of his reign. Cc)don (Ham) also was 
added to his empire in the twentieth year, for he 
built up a powerful navy, and his operations were 
not confined merely to the land. RaJa^rSja Chola 
(a.d, 984-1013) was succeeded by his son Rajendra 
Choladcva I., under whose long and brilliant rule 
from A.D. 1013 to 1044 the power of the Cholas 
reached its high-water mark and their empire its 
widest extent. In inscriptions dated in the twelfth 
year of his reign (a.d, 1025) he is said to have 
conquered Orissa, Gujarat, Behar, and Bengal, and 
reached the banks of the Ganges, for which he 
assumed the title of Gangaikondanihola (the Chola 
who seized the Ganges),. In the inscriptions of his 
thirteenth year detailing his conquests wc find 
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that he also conquered " the whole kingdom of Ilam 
(Geylon) in the raging ocean girt by the ciystal 
waves of the sea^" as well as “ countless o!d islands 
(about 12,000 in number) in the midst of the ocean 
in which conches resound," which were probably 
the Laccadives and Maldives. In the same inscrip¬ 
tion it is also recorded that he achieved a great 
naval victory over "Sahgrama Vijayottunga Var- 
inan, the King of Kadaram, whom he caught by 
dispatching (his army in) many ships across the 
stormy sea and his huge elephants furious as the 
roaring sea." This '* stormy sea '* was no doubt 
the Bay of Bengal tf Kadaram is identified with 
the ancient kingdom of Prome or Pegu, also known 
as Tharekhettra, The inscription also describes 
Kadaram as being difficult to attack, being 
defended by the sea," All this, therefore, indicates 
that the naval power of the Cholas was considerably 
developed, making i^If felt even on the opposite 
coast of the Bay of Bengal. In addition to 
Kadaram there w^ere also taken on the same coast 
the flourishing seaports of Takkolam (the Takala 
of Fholemy, where, according to the Indian yiniu 
^nary, vol xxi., p. 383, *' cables, ropes, and other 
vestiges of sea-going vessels are still frequently 
dug up ") and Matama or Martaban. Then followed 
the annexation of the whole of the kingdom, which 
was named S'ri Vishaya and Nakkavaram or the 
Nicobar and Andaman Islands. These exploits are 
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thus referred to m the Tamil poem KaHnga 
Huparani', " The war-elephants of the Chola dnuilc 
water of the Ganges at Mannai: and Kadaram, 
where the roaring cr>'slal waves washed the sand 
mixed with red gold, was annexed ” (canto viii,, 
stanza 25).^ 

The naval activity of the Chola emperors was 
not, however, confined within the limits of the Bay 
of'BcngaL They appear to have carried on their 
intercourse with countries of the farther East as far 
as China. In the Sungskih^ a Chinese w’Ork, the 
names of the two Chola kings are mentioned who 
sent embassies with tribute to China, viz,: in 
A-®- 1033, Shih-li-lo-cli’a-yin-to-lo-chu-lo, i.e, S’rl 
^ja Indra Chof^; and again in a.d, lOTy/Ti-wa- 
ka-lo, which may stand for the Chola king Kulo- 
tonga (a.d. 1077-1 r 1^. Tlie last embassy consisted 
of 72 men; it w'as probably, like most of the missions 
to the coast of China, nothing better than a trading 
expedition on joint account, the 72 ambassadors 
being the shareholders or their supercargoes.* 


» The auilBHitio caasaMai for the Gbola hi«oi7 «« V. Kanaka«thai-s 

^ l^nuia, s. Kiubiummi Aiyangir« Article on •' The Choli 
Asccndincy m SMithem India,* tn tlw MtJhu Jl^ob for viii. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Retrospect. 

We have now set forth at some length the available 
evidences bearing on the history of the shipping, 
sea-borne trade, and maritime activity of India from 
the earliest times down to the period of the Musal- 
man conquests in Northern India. We have con¬ 
sidered the kind of maritime activity and commerce 
which India bad in the long and ancient period 
before the Mauryan in the light of the evidences 
from both literary works and archaeological finds, 
and are quite prepared for the remarkable outburst 
of naval activity and growth of foreign intercourse 
which has been established beyond doubt or dispute 
to be the charactoistic of the Mauryan period. 
We have next seen how the impetus given to the 
development of India's international life under the 
Mauryan Empire in the days of Chandra Gupta and 
Asoka survived that empire itself and continued to 
gain in force and volume amid the vdeUsitudes of 
her domestic politics. Dynasty after dynasty 
succeeded to the position of paramount power 
in the land, but the course of commerce ran 
smooth through all these changes. ["The opening 
centuries of the Christian era, wKich saw the 
political unity of India divided by the Kushans 
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of the north and the Andhras of the south, with 
the Vindhyas as their mutual boundary, were also,' 
as \vc have seen, the period of a remarkable growth 
of foreign commerce, especially with Rome, that 
was shared etiually by the north and the south. 
This is shown, on the one hand, unmistakably by 
the books of Roman writers with their remarkably 
accurate details r^rdlng Indian exports and im- 
port.s, ports, and harbours, and, on the other hand, 
by the unimpeachable testimony of many finds 

of Roman coins both m Northern and Southern 
India. 

A consideration of the kind of things which 
India sent abroad in exchange for the things she 
imixirtcd and a glance at the list of Indian exports 
and imports, such as that given in that most in¬ 
teresting work on Oriental commerce, the Periplus 
of the EryOmKan Sea, will reveal certain peculiar 
features regarding the economical system of ancient 
India, to which has been traced the proverbial 
“ wealth of Ind " by many scholars. As remarked 
by M^or J. B. Keith, in a recent article in the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review (July, 1910), “the old 
prosperity of India was based on the st>und prin¬ 
ciple, which is, that after clothing and feeding 
your own people, then of your surplus abundance 
give to the stranger.” For it wilt appear that the 
chief items of Indian export were the ** renowned 
art industrial fabrics, and exports were not multi- 
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plied on the reprehensible practice of depleting a 
country of its food-stuffs." The result was the 
development of an external trade to which we owe, 
on the one hand, the great cities like Baalbek and 
Palmyra in the desert, and, on the other hand, 
" those great monuments of art which India was 
enabled to erect after clothing and feeding her 
own people,” And of the many satrapies of 
Darius India was also, as wc have seen, the only 
one which could afford to pay her tribute in gold 
to him. Finally, w-e should not miss the point of 
Pliny's famous complaint about allowing India to 
find a market for her superfluous manufactured 
luxuries in Rome and thereby suck out her H*ea 1 th 
and drain her of gold. 

It may also be noted in passing that it was her 
wonderful achievements in applied clicmistry more 
than her skill in handicraft which enabled India to 
command for more than a thousand years (from 
Pliny to Tavernier) the markets of the East as 
well as the West, and secured to her an easy 
and universally recognized preeminence among 
the nations of the world in exports and manu¬ 
factures. Some of the Indian discoveries in 
chemical arts and manufactures arc indicated as 
early as the 6th century a.d. by Varahamihira in 
the yrihat’Saiihitd. Thus he mentions several 
preparations of cements or powders called Vajra- 
lepa, "cements strong as the thunderbolt," for 
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which there was ample use in the temple architec¬ 
ture of the times^ whose remains still testify to 
the adamantine strength of these metal or rock 
cements. Var^hamthira also alludes to the experts 
in machinery and the professional experts in the 
composition of dyes and cosmetics, and even 
artihcial imitations of natural flower-scents which 
bulked so largely in the Indian exports to Rome, 
Broadly speaking, there were three great discoveries 
in applied cheniistjy* to which India owed her 
capture of the world markets, viz. (0 the preparation 
of fast dyes for textile fabrics by the treatment of 
natural dyes like manjisktha with alum and other 
chemicals; (2) the extraction of the principle of 
indigotin from the indigo plant by a process 
'* which, however crude, is essentially an anticipa¬ 
tion of modem chemical methods**; and (3) the 
tempering of steel '* in a manner worthy of advanced 
mctalluigy, a process to which the mediaeval world 
owed its Damascus swords.” * 

Besides the Roman trade, and the trade with 
the West generally, there was also developed along 
with it a trade vvtUi the East. The West alone could 
not absorb the entire maritime activity of Intiia, 
which found another vent in a regular traffic in tlic 
Eastern waters between Bengal and Ceylon, Kalinga, 


^ ^Jendniulh SoU, M.A., Ph.D., jn hu l»tnod tbeau m "Tjie 
Chemical Tbeorim of the Aticiml Hiachii.*' 
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and Su\'ar^abhQmi, and a complete navigation, in 
fact, of the Bay of Bengal and the Indian Ocean. 
This Eastern maritime enterprise reached its climax 
in the age of the Gupta emperors, when India once 
more, as in the days of Chandra Gupta and Asoka, 
asserted herself as a dominant factor in Asiatic 
politics, and even showed ^rmptoms of a colonizing 
activity that culminated in the dviltaatton of Java, 
Sumatra, and Cambodia, and laid the foundation of 
a Greater India. Towards the later days of the 
Gupta Empire, Indian maritime activity in the 
Eastern waters had a vastly extended field, em¬ 
bracing within its sphere not only Farther India and 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago, but also 
China, with which a regular and ceaseless trathc by 
way of the sea was established and long continued. 
Lastly, we find the sphere of this Eastern naval 
activity widening still further during the days of 
Harshavardhana and Pulakeshi, the Chalukyas and 
the Cholas, till Japan in tire farthest Hast is broi^ht 
within the range of Indian influence, and becorhes 
the objective of Indian missionary and colonizing 
activity. 


^OOK II. 


MAHOMEOAN PERIOD. 








BOOK It,—MAHOMEDAN PERIOD, 


CHAPTER I, 

The Pre-Mogul Peiuod. 

We shail now brieliy narrate the history of 
Indian maritime enterprise after the advent and 
conquests of the Musalmans. 

We begin first with the history of Sindh^ and 
particularly of its Arab conquests, which furnishes 
many instances of Indian naval activity and enter¬ 
prise. The immediate cause of the Arab conquests 
was the exaction of vengeance for the plunder, 
by the Metis and other pirates of Dcbal and the 
Indus mouths, of eight vessels, which the ruler 
of Ceylon had dispatched, fitted with presents, 
pilgfriras, Mahomedan orphans, and Abyssinian 
slaves, to secure the good-will of Hajjaj and 
the Khalifa in the 8th century tA.D. 712), It 
will be remembered that these Indian pirates had 
been carrying on their activities from very early 
times. They inspired with alarm the Persian 


' At-BUadari in Eniot, toI- L, pt i iB J also Appcndii, p. 4*9. 
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monarchy even in the- days of its most absolute 
power. According to Strabo and Arrian it was to 
protect their cities against these piratical attacks 
that the Persians made the Tigris entirely inacces* * 
sible for navigation, till Alexander, on his return 
from India, to further commercial intercourse 
caused to be removed the masses of stone by which 
the course of the stream was obstructed. It has 
also been supposed that, inspired by the same dread, 
and not from religious motives, the Persians built 
no city of any note upon the sea-coast.* 

Muhammad ibn Kasim, the Arab conqueror of 
Sindh, arrived at Debal in ships carrying his men, 
arms, and warlike machines, one of which, the 
manjanik, required 500 men to work it.* He had 
also to construct bridges of boats in order to effect 
his passage of the rivers of Sindh." 

From the 9th century we get notices of India by 
the Arabs. The commerce of the Arabs was at its 
highest activity under the Caliphs of Bagdad, under 
w'hom the Arabs conquered Egypt, closed Alexandria 
to Europeans, and founded Bussora (a.d. 635) at 
the head of the Persian Gulf, rivalling Alexandria 
as the centre of the Eastcni trade. The voyages of 
Sindabad the Sailor belong to the 9th century. 


* See EUioi, vaL L, p. 513. 

■ AlSUaduri in BHlol, voL L, p. ijo, 
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About A.D. 851 Suteituan, a merchant of Bussorah. 
speaks of the Sea of Lar (which washes Gujarat and 
Malabar), of Screndip or Ceylon, and the like. 
Masudi of Bagdad (A.D> 890-956) visited India, and 
mentions nutmegs, cloves, camphor, and sandal¬ 
wood as Indian products.* *^ 

In the I ith century, according to the TabakaUi^ 
Akbari of Ntzamuddin jVhmcd, the lytli expedition 
of Sultan Mahmud was directed against the Jats 
who had molested his army on his return from 
Soinnath. It was a brilliant naval hght, and is thus 
described by the historian : — 

EL« Ifi] ft Iftfgc fow tomnU HnUflu, ami when !k irtived there ht 
ordcicd ii4O0 boaiM to be built, cftch of 'fthich imwcl with thire ftra 
iron fpOt^ pro^cctm^ otto Erota tho prow and ttro frovn Use tideft, «0 thit 
everything vhSch rame in contaci wiit) thirm wDuhl iolidlibly be flcilixvyc^ 
Id each boat were zo mehefs^ irldi bowA iiid ftitovs, g;rttiftdf^ cm) 
DRfhthjt, uid in thift wiy pcoecftkil to aitick the wbo^ havii^ 
mteUigcnc« of the armainonti tent dicir rjuTallei into the Iftbuir!! nod 
prepaid thcni 3 elTC 8 for the con^kL Tliey latmehed, cocording to KOfnE^ 
4^000 bootfi^ ftnd RocOfChrig (o others bofttZi tnftnned and 

ready to enpge the MftlmnirDadiiiiis. Both fleets ud a deipcmto 
conftict ensued. Every bou of ih* Jai* that nppimcbed the hio^em 
fleet, when it receired the of the projecdog s|Hlcei, wa£ broken 

■nd overttnned. Tfaui* most qf the JeUj were drowneeh ind tho^ who 
ireTe not w) destroyed were pot to the fwofd." 

A]-Biruni g*iv"es some interesting^ details regard- 
ing the Indian maritime and commercial activity of 
the I tth century. He has referred to the pirates 


^ Six G. Birdwood in hit Mr Oid th€ InduA 
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infesting the western coasts named Bawarij, who 
are so called because '* they commit their depre¬ 
dations in boats called Baira."* 

The coasts of Gujarat were the scene of much 
commercial acti%*ityt from which sugar from Malwa, 
badru (bam) and baladi were exported in ships to 
all countries and cities.* 

Malabar also was in those days the " Key of 
Hind," whose productions^ such as rubies, arooiatics, 
grasses,and pearls, were “carried to Irak, Khurasan. 
Syria, Rum, and Europe.” It has also a great 
amount of entrcpdi trade, for " large ships, called in 
the languageof China 'junks,' bring various sorts 
of choice merchandise and cloths from China and 
Machin, and the countries of Hind and Sindh."* 
Wassaf (A.t>. 1328) speaks of these junks as sailing 
like mountains with the wings of the winds on the 
surface of the water. 

In the 12th century, At-ldrisi found Debal to be 
a “station for the vessels of Sindh and other 
countries” whither came the “vessels of China 
and ships laden with the productions of Uman." 
Baruh (Broach) was a port for the vessels coming 
from China, as also for those of Sindh.* He also 
mentions the cotton fabrics of Coromandel, the 


‘ **Ilitibluddinrrom Al^Bintm.^tnSirH.EIUotV/R/i^^/Ki/w.voLi., 
P-*S‘ 

■ Ibid,, p. 6j. ■ IMd,, p, 69, * pp, 77, 87. 
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pepjjer and cardamornes of Malabar, and the lemons 
of Mansura on the ** Mehran " (Indus).' Again, in 
Ute 12th century, intercourse with the farther East 
is proved by the fact that Gupta (a.d. 319-500) and 
White Huna (a.d. 500-580) coins were said to have 
been in use in Madagascar and the Islands of the 
Malaya .'Vrchipciago,* * and, according to Abul-Feda, 
the merchants of Java could understand the 
language of the natives of Madagascar.* 

In the 13th century an important na\ral ex¬ 
pedition was directed by Ghiyas-ud-dici BaJban 
(1266^6 A,D,) against Tughril Khan, Governor of 
Bengal, who declared himself independent of Delhi, 
and assumed royal insignia. Two previous attempts 
to subdue him having failed, the Sultan “resolved 
to march against the rebel in person, and ordered a 
large number of boats to be collected on the Ganges 
and the Jumna. ... Proceeding into Oudh, he 
ordered a general levy, and two lakhs of men of all 
classes were enrolled. An immense fleet of boats 
was collected, and in these he passed his army over 
the Sarau (the Saraju or Gogra). The rains now 
came on, and, although he had pten^ of boats, the 
passage through the low-lying country was difficult" 
Tughril fled from Lakhnauti to Jajnagar (some- 


» Sj George fiuUwtKid in hi* Oil iht /tiJriz 

* Reiiuud's {)>. 336. 
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where near modem Tiperrahj. Batban marched 
from Lakbnauti tn pursuit of the rebel with all 
speed, and in a few days arrived at Sunar-gnaw. 
The Rai of that place, by name Danuj Rai, met the 
Sultan, and an agreement tvas made %vith him that 
he should guard against the escape of Tughril by 
water. The expedition ended in the death of 
Tughril, and the complete defeat of Itis army, and 
such punishment as was inflicted on Lakhnauti 
had never been heard of in Delhi, and no one could 
remember anything like It in Hindusthan/'* 

The foreign travellers who visited India towards 
the latter part of the same centur)' were Abulfeda of 
Damascus and the famous Marco Polo, Abulfeda 
(A.D. 1273-1330 mentions the pepper of Malabar 
and the fine cotton manufactures of Coromandel, 
Marco Polo (a.d. 1292) found the Coromandel coast 
a great centre of pearl-fishing, and the Gujarat 
coast of desperate piracy. These pirates sailed 
every year with their wives and children in more 
than a hundred corsair vessels, staying out the 
whole summer. They are also said to have joined 
in fleets of twenty to thirty, arid made a sea cordon 
five or six miles apart. Marco Polo also found 
Sokotra a prey' to multitudes of Hindu pirates who 
encamped there and sold off their booty. He 
also mentions Cat/ (Kayal in the Tinncvelly dis- 


' Btmrk in £Qiot, Tot iiL, pp. iij-iit 
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trict) as the city where " ail Uie ships touch that 
come from the West ,.. laden with horses and other 
things for sale." Of Coiium (Quilon) he says, a 
great deal of brazil is got here, abo ginger and 
pepper, and very’ fine indigo. The merchants from 
Arabia and Persia come hither with their ships.” 
He speaks of Tana (Thana) “ where grow no pepper 
or spices, but plcntj' of incense. There Is much 
traffic here and many ships and merchants frequent 
the place, for there is a great exjjort of leather and 
buckram and cotton.'* Of Cambact (Cambay) he 
says, " it produces indigo in plenty, and much fine 
buckram; cotton is exported hence; there is a 
great trade in Migs, w/ttc/t are very well dressed," 
He speaks of Aden as a port to \s'hich many .ships 
of India come w'ith their cargoes.'* He also 
mentions Indian vessels sailing as far as the island 
of Zanguebar, which they took t\vcttty days in 
reaching from Coromandel, but three months in 
returning, "so strong does the current lie to^vards 
the south." 

Marco Polo has also left some ycry important 
and interesting details regarding Indian ships which 
are well worth a notice. According to him, the 
ships that arc employed in navigation are built of 
fir-timber; they are all doubled-plankcd, that is, 
tliey have a course of sheathing boards laid over 
the planking in every part. These are caulked with 
oakum both within and without, and arc fastened 
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with iron nails« The bottoms are smeared over 
with a preparation of quicklime and hemp, poundeij 
together and mixed with oil procured from a certain 
tree, which makes a kind of unguent that “retains 
its viscous properties more (irmly and is a belter 
material than pitch." 

Besides the construction of Indian ships, Marco 
Polo gives details regarding their size, form, and 
fittings, and the mode of repairing. He saw ships 
of so large a size as to require a crew of 300 men, 
and other ships that were manned by crews of zoo 
and 150 men. These ships could cariy from five 
to six thousand baskets (or mat bags) of pepper, a 
fact which indicates to some extent the tonnage of 
these Indian vessels. These ships were moved with 
oars or sweeps, and each oar required four men to 
work it They were usually accompanied by Uv'O 
or three large barks with a capacity to contain one 
thousand baskets of pepper, and requiring a crew of 
sixty, eighty, or one hundred sailors. These small 
craft were often employed to tow the larger vessels, 
when working their oars, or even under sail, pro¬ 
vided, of course, the wind be 00 the quarter, and not 
when right aR, because in that case the sails of the 
larger vessel must becalm those of the smaller, 
which would in consequence be run down. Besides 
these barks, these .ships carried with them as many 
as ten small boats for the purpose of carrying out 
anchors, for fishing, and a variety of other services, 
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As in tnodem steamers and ocean-liners, these tioats 
were slung^ over the sides of the main ship and 
lowered into the water when there was occasion to 
use them. The barks also were in like manner 
provided with their smaller boats. The larger 
vessel had usually a single deck, and below the 
deck the space was divided into sixty small cabins, 
fewer or more according to the size of vessel, and 
each cabin afforded accommodation for one merchant. 
It was also provided with a good helm, with four 
masts, and as many sails. Some ships of the 
larger class had, b<^tdes the cabins, as many as 
thirteen bulkheads or divisions in the hold, formed 
of thick planks let into fcich^ther (measfra/t, 
mortised or rablscted), "THc object of these to 
guard against aeddents which might make the 
vessel spring a leak, sUch as '* ^riking on a rock or 
receiving a stroke from a —For tf water 

chanced to run in, It coultf not,Vn consequence of 
the boards being so well htted, pass from or^c 
division to another, and the goods might be easily 
removed from the division affected by the w'alcr. 
In case of a ship needing repair, the practice 
W 3 S to give her a course of sheathing over the 
original boarding, thus forming a third course, and 
this, if she needed further repairs, was repeated even 
to the number of six layers, after which she was 
condemned as unserviceable and not seaworthy. 

Marco Polo has also left a very interesting 
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description of the pcarKfishings of MaInbiQr, It wbs 
conducted by a number of merchants who formed 
themselves into sevenil compnics. and employed 
many vessels and boats of dilferenl sizeSi well 
provided with ground-tackle by which to ride safdy 
at anchor, They engaged and carried with them 
persons who were skilled in the art of diving for 
the oystem in which the pearls were enclosed. 
These the divers brought up in bags made of netting 
that were fastened about their bodies, and then 
repeated the operation, rising to the surface when 
they could no longer keep their breath, and after a 
short interval diving again,* * 

In the 14th century, wc have in the account 
of the voyage across the Indian Ocean of Friar 
Odoric* (a,d. 1321), in a ship that carried full 
700 people, a striking proof of the capeity and 
maritime skill of the Rajput sailors of Gujarat, 
w'ho could successfully manage such large vessels.* 
There is even an earlier mention of Rajput 
ships sailing between Sumcna (Somnath) and 
China in Yule's Cathay, To the same century 
belonged I bn Batuta, the greatest Arab traveller, 

^ ^ Trtn*talwn), at Thomw 

* Vincent nnivki • Tlia it a oJ the acctjunl we 

tavt of those Utse ships from the timt of AgsUiircido down co the 
■n of Guzuat which itsnnetj the Jiwlkn Oosuj in 

' Srtveftsofl, Jo x^ii, $ 3 ^ 
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who spent twenty-four years (a,o. 1325-1349) In 
travelling. Being sent by Muhammad Tughlak on 
an embassy to China, he embarked from Cambay, 
and after many adventures at Calicut, Ceylon 
and Bengal he at last took his passage toward 
China in a junk bound for ** Java," as he called it, 
but in fact Sumatra. Returning from China, he 
sailed direct from the coast of Malabar to Muscat 
and Ormuz, He confirms the statement of Marco 
Polo n^rding the maritime and piratical habits of 
the Malabar people, who, however, captured only 
tliosc vessels which attempted to pass their ports 
without the payment of toll, 

W^assaf, in the same century, speaks of the large 
importation of Arab and Persian horses to Mala¬ 
bar, which in the reign of Abu Bakr even reached 
the modest figure of 10,000 iiorses every year.^ 
This horse trade was also noticed by Marco Polo 
(a.i>. 1308}, who remarks that " the greater part of 
the revenue of the country is employed in obtaining 
the horses from foreign countries.”* * Wassaf also 
notices the entrepdf trade of Malabar by which the 
produce of remotest China was consumed in the 
farthest West* 

In Northern India, in a.d. 1353 and a.d. 1360, 


» Otot, ¥ol. tiL, pp. jS, j*, ii. 

* EdhIoG, p, 

^ yal, lii, p, jj, 

^95 
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two expeditions were directed against Lakhnatiti by 
Sultan Firoz Shah Tuglak, in both of which " many 
barrier-breaking boats {ktsti/ia-i-dmufJ^kskan) wci^ 
used, in which his whole army» consisting of a lac of 
troops, had to embark in crossing rivers round the 
islands of Ekdala and Sunar-^naw* *''' In a.d. 1372, 
with an army consisting of 90,000 cavalry and 480 
elephants, Firoz Shah led an expedition against 
Thatta, in which he collected and used a fleet of as 
many as 5,000 boats, in which the army descended 
the River Indus and in a few days reached Thaita,* 
In A D, 1388 Timor crossed Uie mighty river of 
the Indus by means of a bridge of boats constructed 
in the short space of two days; afterwards he 
marched to capture the island of Shaltaboddin in 
the River Jhelum, though Shahabuddin elfoctcd his 
escape down the river in 200 boats. Shahabuddin's 
fleet of boats was, however, completely destroyed 
near Multan, Timur again had to fight several naval 
battles on the Ganges, On one occasion he had to 
encounter a force of Hindus coming doum the river 
in 48 boats, which afterwards fell into his hands.* 
After Marco Polo, the most important foreign 
notice of India is the account of Mahuan,* the 


• Tariilhi-FimtltaM, in Elliot, voL in., pt*. 1193 n, 

‘ pp, 311-39]. 

» in ElUot, rol. iii„ pp. 40B-IZ, 433. 

* George I%il}ip« in Uie 1896, pt*. J04 ff, 
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Mahomedan Chinaman, who was attached as inter¬ 
preter to the suite of Cheng-Ho when he made his 
voyages to India and other places at the beginning 
of the i5lh century. He describes Calicut (a.d. 
1409) as a great emporium of trade, frequented by 
merchants from all quarters, and says "when a ship 
arrives from China the King’s Overseers, with a 
c/iff/i (capitalist)^ go on board and make an invoice 
of the goods, and a day is hxed for valuing the 
cargo." According to Mahuan, the or 

history of the Ming d\’nasty, records that Ai-ya- 
sei-ting (Ghlyas-ud-din Azam Shah, who reigned 
A.D* 1385-1457), the King of Pang-Kola, sent to 
the Chinese court in 1408 an embassy with presents 
including horses and saddles, gold and silver orna¬ 
ments, drinking vessels of w^^hite porcelain with 
azure flowers, and many other things ; and that in 
1409 the same king, called Gai-ya-syu-ling, sent 
another embassy to China. In a.d, 141a the 
Chinese ambassador of the return embassy met 
Indian envoys bringing the usual presents, and 
leanit from them that the king had died and had 
been succeeded by Saifuting (Saif-ud-din Hamza 
Shah, 1407-10), According to Chinese annals be, 
too, sent an embassy to the Chinese emperor, with 
a letter written on gold-leaf, and presenting a giraffe. 
This embassy arrived in China in the f2thyearof 
vYung-lo, A,D. 1415. In this year also a Chinese 
embassy under Prince Tsi-chao, with presents, was 
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received by the Bengal kingt his queen and ministers,’ 
1 hus, in the first half of the 15th century, an active 
sea-borne trade and comnicrctal intercourse iverc 
going on between Bengal and China; and the silver 
money of Bengal used at this period to be called 
Tung-kia, weighing about 163* *24 grains. 

For the iStii century Abd-er^Raazak * (a.d. 1442) 
has left a highly interesting account of the impor¬ 
tant harbour of Calicut, which is regarded as "one 
of the greatest shipping centres of the world in this 
period.*' Says he:— 

From Ckficat lus voseh omtinuBlly nllio|) (br Mteca, ifhHi jirf foi 
the nifHt pan laden with pqipet. The ioluhltaiUB of Cotkat ud 
taraqs suloia, and pinues do not dan to attack the vdoels*^ Ctlkul. tit 
tbii hoibour one may And emything that can be duind 

Again r— 

Secodty and juilice an ad Kmly entahliabed b thb eily ituu Ihe mmt 
weoldty metchsnts fating thithei ftotn inadtime countriea c«t»KkraUe 
WBKKSi nlilcti they qultad, and unbedlaiiagly nnd j|i^ the ttwikeCft oihJ 
(he buMiv, arithoiu thinking in ihe mcaDtimc of any iKoatty of cheching 

tbeaocoimt Qt of bx^dog valid) om-UMfgoodL Tile offiem trf the euaunn- 

bemse take upon tbenudwa ihe chaigc of looktog a0cr die meirhiindise. 
ocei 'Which they keep watch dky and night. WlmB a Mle « edcciod they 
levy a duty on the goodi of ane^fbnieih part j if dioy ate not told they 
niak* no cbsigu on them whacsoerer. In other ports a utnnge practice ta 
Adopted. IVhen a vesid sets sail for a certain poiiM, and suddenly i» 
driven by 4 decree of Divine Fiovtdcfice into onotber wdtt*ad, the 
itt^tantt, tffldet the pretext that the wind has dtiwsi Ik tbere, piimdex Uw 
ih^ Dot tk Crikut, emy ahif^ whateser pUec It may come from, or 
^Mraver h noty he btwxid, wbm ft puts into this jiott it tictted like otlier 
vesoelft md has no muhle of any kind to put up with. 


* George Fhillip* in pp, 304 S, 

* /«dfe « fAi ft/ttnHA Cnihiry (HakEnyt Sooet/i publfcotUMih £- H, 
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Nicolo Conti' was another traveller in the 
earlier part of the 15th century who gives some 
interesting details r^|arding Indian shipbuilding 
and commerce. Thus he says: “ The natives of 
India build some ships larger than ours^ capable of 
containing 2,000 butts, and with five sails and as 
many masts. The lower part is constructed with 
triple planks, in order to withstand the force of the 
tempests to which they ape much exposed. But 
some ships arc so built in compartments that should 
one part be shattered, the other portion remaining 
entire may accomplish the voyage." 3 On the banks 
of the Ganges he was astonished to see bamboos 
growing supremely high and thick, of which 
" fishing boats are made and skiffs adapted to the 
navigation of the river." Of the Indian merchants 
of the south he makes a wonderful statement which 
deserves to be carefully noted * "Tliey are very 
rich, so much so that some will carry on their 
business in forty of fkeir mm &hips, tack of which 
is I'alucd at 15,000 gold pieces, ' 

Hicronimo di Santo Stefano* a Genoese mer¬ 
chant, visited India on a mercantile speculation at 
the close of the 15th century, He embarked from 
Cosir (Cairo) ‘'on board a ship, the limbers of 
which were sewn together with cords and the sails 

> India in tlu WijUenik Ctnittry Sudetyit poblkKliOE)], ii. lO, 

zl, 17. 

* tUd.. h, 4. 8.9. 
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made of cotton " While sailing from Sumatra in a 
ship to return to Cambay he u'as wrecked in a 
storm off the Maldives, and was floating on a large 
plank of wood when ** three ships which had parted 
from our company and had been five miles in 
adv'ancc of us, learning our disaster, immediately 
sent out their boats * . , and I arrived in one of the 
said ships at Cambay." * 

Of the t5th and the earlier pan of the i 6 tli 
century there are other facts to show that much of 
the Indian maritime activity tt^as manifested on the 
western coast. Till the arrival of the Portuguese 
(a. 0. I15^) ^he Ahraedabad sultans maintained 
their position as lords of the sea.‘ At this time. 
Java appears in the State list of foreign bandars 
which paid tribute, the tribute being probably a cess 
or ship-tax paid by the Gujarat traders with Ja\a 
in return for the protection of the royal navy.* In 
1429 the Gujarat king Ahmad Shah sent a fleet of 
seventeen vessels to recover the Island of Bombay 
and Salsette seized by the Bahmani kingdom. 
Between 1453-1469 the Raja of Vishalgad. one of 
the coast fortresses, built up a great maritime 
power, and with a fleet of 300 vessels began to 
harass the commerce of the Musalmans till he was 


* IVhea in a.d* he tecuted Ualuidurs Apletidid jew^iUtid belt, 

UumAyon sud: " These the e<(iu|itiients of ihe tdfd of ihc Sea 

Bajfleyt Gi^'aratt 

’ Bird^ CVwtV, sji. 
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subdued by treachery by the King of Gujarat 
Mahmud, probably the greatest of the kings of 
Gujarat (a.d. 1459-151 ih ofganized and maintained 
a iarge fleet to subdue the pirates that infested his 
coasts.' In East Africa in a.d. 1498 Vasco de 
Gama found sailors from Cambay and other parts 
of India, who guided themselves by the help of the 
stars in the north and south, and had nautical 
instruments of their own vol. v,, p-784). 

Again, in ad. 1510 Albuquerque found a strong 
Hindu clement in Java and Malacca, and Sumatra 
ruled by a Hindu named Parameshwara. In a.d. i 508 
the Gujarat fleet combined with the Egj'ptian to 
destroy the Portuguese fleet off the harbour of Chatih 
In A.D. 1521 the admiral of the King of Gujarat 
defeated the Portuguese off Chaul and sank one of 
their vessels. In 1537 another Gujarat fleet wa.s 
sent to Chaui, but a great number of the ships were 
destroyed. In 1328 there was a decisive battle off 
Bandru, in which the Portuguese took 73 ships out 
of the-80 which composed the Cambay fleet.’ In 
1546 there was another naval battle fought off Diu 
beh^'cen the Portuguese, who equipped a large fleet 
consisting of over 90 sails, and Cojc Zofar, a Turk, 
who was one of the King of Cambay’s captains.^ 


^ Elptiinslotic;''t ^ A[rpcf>diK on Guj^nt 

* voL i.| Tnxl tL^ pp. 4^- 

" m /mfm, b]? Dflarm, pp, 46S-74. 
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In 1584 the Portuguese were defeated in a regular 
expedition which they sent against the pirates of 
Goa, then a nest of buccaneers who tvere organized 
into a formidable force under the Samurai, practising 
guerilla warfare and preying on all sea-borne traffic.* * 
During this period the great comnicrcial marts 
on the western coast were Chatil and Dabhoi, 
carrying on a large tmde with Persia and the Red 
Sea, by which route the whole of the Indian goods 
designed for Europe then passed. The next itn* 
portant place Bassein, situated in the great 
timber-producing district. Many ships used to 
load there with timber and carry it to Mecca, where 
the Turks used it for their fleet. Pyrard says that 
all the timber requited at Goa for building houses 
and shi{>5 came from Bassein, Agashi is also 
spoken of by Portuguese annalists as a large and 
rich place \rith a trade in timber. It had a large 
dockyard in which ships were built:— 

A< showing the equity on which these places itoocl with Ponugat b 
the an of sbipboilding, it must be mention^ that in 1540 ui expeditioa 
went inini Baaein agiunst AgniM with the sole object of getting possession 
of a great ship whidh was )iut boiH there and was then read; for laondiing. 
The ship wat taken, and aftowinift made ivreml voyages 10 Fottugal. 
One of the Sant ihi{B Mapped bp Sir H. Uiddletoo on ha *<> 

the lied Sea in tdia was 15^ A. 1 ^, 4] Iteatn 31 d«fi> and mid to be 
of 1,500 Toas burden.* 


’ WtiitEway'i Sist the Ptrtutpmt Pe/W in /w^, p, 4?. 

* Dc Coono, itf. 99; OrwH^a /nojwuw/r, 3?^} quoted in Bamhay 
C^viUrr, roL i„ Part iL, pp. ^-j6. 
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One of the Dabho) siup^; stopped at the same 
time by Captain Saris in the Red Sea was ** 153 feet 
from stem to stem, breadth 42, height 31, burden 
1,200 tons; the mainmast to8 feet, the mainyard 
132, The English ships of that age (i 6 j 0 were 
300 or 350 tons at most."' 

Calicut also in the r6th century developed into 
a great shipping centre. The foreign traveller 
Varthema has left a very interesting record of 
shipbuilding in Calicut, giving details about the 
materials and parts of ships, their names, and the 
time of navigation, from which we make the 
following extract r— 

Fine they make Ibctr 4 uch n aie dficn, each o( jos or <oo 

butii. Ami whoi they btiTld the sdd they do not put Any 

between Ofic pknk Aod nftother m Afiy way whuteveTp but th«y Join 
pknks n well tMt they keep out the wtim And then 

they by on j^teh outride, arid pal m an htimenfie quiLtiiiey of Iron rmili. 
Do not imAgw, thAt they bare rwi «ny oakaiii,^ lor It comes 

there m giefit ihoiubiice from orhef ixiun'mai^ hat they sue not acco^i omed 
to UK \t for ihipiw lliey alui possess sia good timben ai oni^iTea sod 
in grsitef qaantiiy iban with ns. The of theie ihipi of theirs ire 
made of cottonp And at the fad of the ^aid ittiJa they cany aoatber eUJ, 
And they ipread thb when they are ailing io Ofdcf to catch more tdod j 
so liml they carry two «3h tdiens we aury ocly one. They also carry 
inrfAffrt made of mitrblep lit. a filecc of mubk eight (ong and two 

/>a/m cjtcTf other way, 11w add marble hat two brge mpe» aiiaelitd 
to it, and these are tin* antbors;* * , . Utr b thki 

From Poib to ihc Cape of Comermp d^il daya" voyage from Qilkiait 
towards the south. You can navigate through elghi tnontha in ibe year, 
t.e, Septetabet to Aprii | from May to Angiisi the tea k very aturtay „ . . . 
As 10 mmrj /Mr ■otne aits tailed SamimM, and these are 
dat4H>riometL Soto others, which are made like ours, that ra Ut the 


P^rcAAtf L ; Dt. ^Inecii^s Ci^Mmtrfx ^ fMAmiaUSt vnT. IL, p, 
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bdUoiDt they cill otber qiiicV ihipa Btv called /Unw* and 

(bey aie iKwti of tCD paces each, and aie all of one piecct 
rta r" of cuui, and the maitt also ti made of cane. There ts aUo 

another fchid of neasel which goes with a ull and oan. Theoe arc silt 
mjMle of piece, ol the length of tarclvc Or thirteen paces each. The 
opentRg Is M naitew that one nnui cannot: sii by the side cf the other, 
Imt ofie is ehliged to go before the mhef. They an sharp at boih enda 
Then dope are called CioAtpr, and go eiiher with a sail or oa» more 
swiftly than any galley,/arAi, or briganttoc.' 


1 Thmft ^ Kerikma^ edited by G. T. Badger itlalduyt Society), 
pp. iSttt 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Mogul Period ; The Reign of Akbar. 

We now reach the age of the Moguls, under whom 
the political unity of India was nearly attained after 
the lapse of centuries, and an imperial naval 
establishment was founded and maintained, espe¬ 
cially in Bengal, the home of Indian shipbuilding. 

Previous to Akbar we have hardly any record 
of Indian naval activity except perhaps the two 
exploits of Babar, the one in a.d. 1528, when Babar 
fought a nas'al battle on the Ganges near Kanauj, 
in which he seized about thirty or forty of the 
enemy's boats, and the other achieved on the Gogra, 
on which the army of Kharid collected 100-150 
vessels and gave Babar liattle. 

The government of India under Akbar, however, 
as might be naturally expected, gave a great impetus 
to Indian shipping and shipbuilding, especially in 
Bengal. The main source of our information is of 
couree the Ayeen~i~Akbari^ that well-known store¬ 
house of accurate detaiLs regarding the life and 
work of Akbar the Great. According to Abul-Fari, 
there were framed elaborate r^ulations for the 
organisation of the Naval Department or Admiralty, 
the ** office of Meer Behry ” as it was called. These 
regulations will be found to be remarkably akin to, 
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aiid in some respects will l)c even thought to have 
been anticipated by, the regulations governing 
Chandra Gupta's Admiralty about 1,900 years 
earlier, which have been, as ive have already seen, 
preserved for us in that monumental Sanskrit w'ork, 
the Arthasdstra of Kautilya. 

Akbar's Admiralty had, broadly speaking^^^wr 
/metions to perform. The first was to sec to the 
supply cf ships and boats for the purpose of 
navigation, and supervise their building. Vessels 
were built of various stxcs'and for various purposes, 
There were those built for the transportation of 
elephants, and those of such construction as to be 
employed in sieges, while others were meant for the 
conveyance of merchandise. Tliere were also ships 
which served for convenient habiutions. The 
Emperor had also pleasure-boats built with con¬ 
venient apartments, and others on which there were 
floating markets and flower-gardens. Every part 
of .Akbar's empire abounded in ships, but the chief 
centres of shipbuilding were Bengal, Cashmeer, 
and Tata. In Allahabad and Lahore also were 
constructed ships of a size suitable for sea voyages. 
Along the coasts of the ocean in die west, cast, and 
south of India also, large ships were built which 
were suitable for voyages. 

The second duty of Akbar's Admiralty was 
regarding the supply of mon^ of efhdent mariners 
who knew the nature of tides, the depths of 
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channels, the coasts to be avoided, and the character 
of the prevailing winds. Every ship required 
officers and men of the following titles and descrip¬ 
tions: (i) The Nak/wda, or commander of the 
vessel, who directed the course of the ship; (2) the 
Maullim (the mate), who kn«v the soundings, the 
situation of the stars, and guided the ship safe to 
her destination; (3) the Tundeiit who was the chief 
of the khelasses or sailors; (4) the IStukhoda^ 
khesheb, whose duty it was to pro\idc fuel for the 
people and assist in lading and unlading the ship; 
(5) the Sirheng^ who had to superintend the docking 
ant! launching of the ship ; (6) the who 

had charge of the ship's store; (7) the Kemnee, or 
ship’s ckrk, who kept the accounts and also served 
out water to the people; (8) the Sukangeer^ or 
helmsman, of whom there were sometimes twenty in 
a ship; {9) the Pimjeree, whose duty it %vas to look 
out from the lop of the mast and give notice when 
he saw land or a ship, or discovered a stonn rising, 
or any other object worth obscri'ing; (10) the 
Goointee, or those particular kheiasses who threw 
the water out of the ship; {11) the gunners^ who 
differed in number according to the size of the 
ship ; (i3) the Khermaiiy or common s<^incD, who 
were employed in setting and furling the sails and 
In stopping leaks, and in case of the anchor sticking 
fast in the ground they had to go to the bottom of 
the water to set it free. 
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Tlie third task of the Admiralty was ** to \ratch 
the rivers," for which an active, resolute man was 
appointed, who settled ever^'thing relative to the 
ferries, regulated the tonnage, and provided travellers 
wHth boats on the shortest notice. Those who were 
not able to pay at the ferries passed over gratis, but 
no one tvas permitted to swim across a river. It 
was also the duty of this ofheer to hinder boats 
from travelling in the night except in cases of 
necessity. Nor was he to allow goods to be landed 
an^'^yhere except at the public wharfs. Altogether the 
functions of this officer very nearly corresponded to 
those of Chandra Gupta's or Superintendent 

of Ships, 

The fonrih duty of the Admiralty was in regard 
to the imposition, realization, and remission of 
duties. Akbar is said to have remitted duties equal 
to the revenues of a kingdom. Nothing was 
exacted upon exports and imports excepting a triftc 
taken at the ports which never exceeded 2^ per cent, 
and was regarded by merchants as a perfect 
remission,* 

The Ayeen~i~Akban* also gives some details 
r^iardtng the rhfer tolls in Akbar*s time:— 

For eveiy bwt Wifl choiged E, i per the tmn of irutm 

providi^ the boii And the hedoog out mid the tamo But 

if the bout lo Another tmm and eveiTthixig in the hoar do the man 


* A}'€m 4 *AMim^ GlodwlnV cmoiJatioii, pp. 193 C 
^ Blocltmann'a tnfialatton. 
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wbn hired U, the ta* * h R. i for ewy At fcny places an dephant 

tu!i to pay loJ. For crasa'mg ^ ■ laden e«t, ; ditto* ciopty* ait; * laden 
fqiwl empty camda, botaeit cattle »Uh diin (hlogai j ditto* empty* Jd, 
Other beaat» of huiden pay whkh indudiod the toE due by tim driver- 
Twenty peofdc pay id. for ettwiBg, hut they are often Udce n gistia.t 

As regards details relating to the development 
of shipping in Bengal, wc have to refer to the 
abstract of j 4 usii Teoniar yumma^ (original 
established revenue) of Bengal as settled in 
behalf of the Mogul Emperor Akbar, about the 
year 1582* by Raja Todar Mall, in which we 
find specific assignments for naval establishment. 
Some pergafias were definitely assigned for main¬ 
taining the Imperial Nowwara (fiotilla). Under 
the head of Omleh Nowwara we have mention 
of a naval establishment consisting* at the time it 
was established by Akbar, of 3*000 vessels or boats, 
but it w^as afterwards reduced to 768 armed cruisers 
and boats, besides the number of vessels required 
to be furnished by the zemindars in return for the 
lands they held as Jatgeer. The whole expense 
of manning the fleet, including the wages of 
923 Fringuan or Portuguese sailors, was esti¬ 
mated at Rs- 29*282 monthly* which, with con¬ 
structing new \'essels and repairing the old, 
amounted annually to Rs. 8,43,452. The fleet was 


* Blodunimn'f tnnilAtifin. 

* See r.ptun ’t "Anilyait cf Ibe Fuunces of Beagal*'' b the Rtperi 

e/ tkt S^eti CfimmiiUr M Mr Jgairt if At £ait ImJia vqL L, 

ppi, a*45, lyo; uu) Tayloi's JJaeta, p- tp4. 
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principally stationed at Dacca, as its headquarters, 
from which was performed its functions for guard¬ 
ing the coast of Bengal against the then ^'ery 
frequent incursions of the Maggs and other 
foreign pirates or invaders. Under the «%al 
jurisdiction of the Nowtt'ara or Admiralty of Dacca 
ttas placed the whole coast from Mundeigaut (near 
the confluence of the Damodar and Rupnara}^} 
to the Bandar of Balesore, which was also liable to 
the invasion of the Maggs* In fact, the ordinary 
established rental of the whole country" was then 
almost entirely absorbed in jaigecfs and protech'og 
the sca-coasts from the ravages of the Maggs or 
Arrakanese, aided by the Portuguese, who inhabited 
the port of Chatgaon, and who, in the h<^ of 
benefiting through their commerce, had also been 
allowed to make a settlement at Hugit, The 
jaigeers that were assigned to the Dacca district 
for the support of these military establishments 
of the country were computed to comprise 
nearly one-third of its extent. Tiie Nowwara 
jaigeer, which was the principal assignment in 
the district, included the best lands of the 
Neabnt. and nas subdivided into numbers of small 
Taluks, which were granted to the boatmen 
and artificers of the fleet/ Besides the perganas 


* >imd Siatifficf 9/ iJareWrby Ta^lof ^jirinfcd by onter of 

Gopfcmnient, 1840}, 
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assigned for the support of t!ie No\v\%'ara. a fruit¬ 
ful source of revenue for the support of the 
naval establishment was derived from the Mhccr 
Baree, which was a lax on the building* of 
boats varying from 8 as. to R. i 4 as., accord¬ 
ing to the size of the \'essels. It was levied 
upon ail boats arriving at or leaving the naval 
headquarters whose crew's were not residents of 
the district, 

A bou prwxcding to Moonhklibad wucttxigodAl tbe nte tt SAt. per y 
Olciitt* ib ol; mil to R-t Sat.,, while bom mriviog 

(rom tbi:9e plBCCii wem taued «t tbe nte oT t, i, utd 4 mpeo per hoiL 
The Mchnl was origiaaltf to the dtf, but it afterwml* crtEndiii 

10 the coubuti whete it ms cucliDd by the gnUndiil* md btrmen fhmi 
every boat that their estates.. It wu coosldeml useful in teadinji 

to the iletcetln) of dacoits, as a r^utry of the bom, Quuiiews, aru] boatmen 
belonging to «ieh distiict ms kefit by the eemhidan.^ 

As already pointed out, the naval establishment 
at Dacca was necessitated by the depredations of the 
Arrakan pimtes, both Magg and Feringi, who used 
constantly to come by the water route and plunder 
Bengal. “They earned off the Hindus and 
Moslems, , , . threw them one above another under 
the decks of their ships . , . and sold them to the 
Dutch, English, and French merchants at the ports 
of the Deccan, Sometimes they brought the 
captives for sale at a high price to Tamluk and the 
port of Balasore, which is a part of the imperial 


‘ Tuyloi^spp. 199. 
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dommioDS." * Wkh regard to their power tt is said 
that “their cannons are beyond numbering, thctr 
flotilla exceeds the waves of the sea." ■ Their ships 
were so strongly made of timber with a hand core that 
“ cannons could not pierce them.” * They were such 
a terror to the Bengal navy that “whencv'cr loo 
warships of Bengal sighted four ships of the enemy, 
if the distance separating them was great the Bengal 
crew showed fight by flight.”* 

The materials for the building of the Royal 
Nou'wara came from Sylhet, which was then of great 
importance from its natural growth of ship-timber^, 
which could be built into vessels of different sizes*® 
The shipyards from the Magg and Feringi fleets 
were towards the south at Sandwipa, a part of the 
kingdom of Arrakan. The Venetian traveller, 
Cesare di Fedrici, writing about the year 1565, 
states that 200 ships were bden yearly with salt, 
and that such was the abundance of matenais for 
shipbuilding in this part of the country that the 
Sultan of Constantinople found it cheaper to have 
his vessels built here than at Alexandria.® 

There was quite a large variety of vessels built 


^ From the conieDiptnsi? tViv«n ftctmmt of Sh^tMid-din Tuluh bi 
MS. Bodleuui 5$$, SatJiatt and EtMs CnteAi^fWj entiy 140, tmulated by 
ProfaMir J^dnnath Sotlcjir in ror June, 19a}. 

( JSu/. * * iUd. 

* Rfik Rtftri «f tht Sdat CtmmHtef rot L, pp. 444-3> 

* Tejinr'e T&pigfophy ttf Data. 
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and stationed at Dacca. Best(l& the 768 war- 
boats making up the Nowivara, there, were 
barges for the Viceroys, and two vessels, magnifi¬ 
cently fitted up, had annually to be dispatche<J to 
the Emperor at Agra, though afier\wds, when the 
Mogul Government declined tn vigour, and the 
Nawabs of Bengal became virtually independent, 
these state-boats, though avowedly sent for the use 
of his Majesty, never reached higher than Muishid- 
abad. The state-barges were distinguished by 
different names according to the figures on their 
prows, as “ Mohrpunkee," from that of a peacock, 
“ Muggurchera," of an alligator, etc. Boating was 
then a general and favourite pastime with the rich 
as it was with the Naw^abs,' 

Besides Bengal, the province of Sindh was a 
great centre of Indian shipping. Abul-Fazl informs 
us that in the circar of Thatta atone there could be 
found 40,000 vessels ready for hire,* Lahori Bandar 
in those days was an important seaport on the 
Indus, and the following account of the harbour 
regulations in force there given in the Tarikh 4 - 
Tahin is very interesting;— 

the town of 'rhMta nntl Lihori Bindtr ii t duttnn of two 
days’ journey, both by knd #nd by miter; beyond thin U » ■nothcr duy** 


I Tuylort ej pp. 98, «6a 

> “'rhfi ntoia of locotoodoo it by hoati^ of which tfaetBuudiiinr kinds, 
Urge UKt'^smuU, W the number of 40*000.*—JwTCCa tntislation of iti 
Man, V6L li., p. JjS. 
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match TO the tea. There b a tmall i[calkd tti die 

of TKatta) cwtinimkatiiig wldi ihc whkh ii imrardabk. BHwmi 
the perl and ihe uwm there If bva erne InfiahiEjied ipei, calkd 
Herr a j^oaid belongii^ to die Hit Haotbirt or perrt muireri trbh a bwEcd 
piece of ordnancei b alwij^s Emtiooed. VS'harever a * *ldp eoten the credk 
it iittimatet ^ approuh hy firing o vhkh b req^noded ta hf die 
giiifd4iMic^ rn by iIik ugrtiii to inform the peo^e at the port of 
the arriral dT m orange i^esret< These^ tattanUy reotj iiwd of iui 
arriral to the TTn^rehnou of '‘rbjitilh and thenp embtiTiing ibi boaii, repab 
to The piaee where ibc goaxti b pmted Ere they reach iu thoee m the 
(ook^E have idready uutuJred mlo the luatire of the ahip. Erery vearel 
and tradtr nu»t undergo tlm quetuoiiiog. All concerned In the biifitn» 
itow go In tbdr boata (^jbrzAf^ to the mouth of rim crodk. If the diip 
belong to the pent It h alkreod to more up and andior onda labori 
Bandar ■ if It hetong to Bome other port it can ^ m> Cirther—it# cargo ii 
trenaTmTcd Into boats and fomutM to the erf y^*- 

We may now refer to some of the naval engage¬ 
ments of Akbar's reign. In 1560 Raja Todar Mall, 
who had been directed to fit out 1,000 boats (kis/iti} 
and ghrabs at Agra, was sent by the Emperor to 
settle the revenues of Gujarat.*' In 1590 Akbar 
sent Khan-i~Khanan against Minfa Jani Beg of 
Thatta, who pretended to independence, whereupon 
the Mirza sent 12a armed ghrabs and 200 boats 
against him. In each of these ghrabs there were 
carpenters for quickly repairing the damages that 
might be caused by guns. Some of Jani Beg's 
ghrabs were manned by Fcringhi soldiers. Jani Beg 
was eventually defeated, fled, and was pursued till 
he offered terms, giving up to the imperial general 
thirty ghrabs among other things,* In 1574 Akbar 


» Ellujt, TOl, i, p. »J7. * Mi, ¥ 0 l iil, p. 370, 

* Mf., tttl. L, pp. 347-51, TitrikS^-Mammi. 
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opened his long-continued campaign against Behar 
and Bengal, and sent the Khan Khatian Muntm 
Khan with the imperial forces against Daud, who 
was putting up near Patna and. Hajipur. Xhe 
Emperor determined to personally direct the opera¬ 
tions. and embarked with a huge fleet, carrying “ all 
his etjuipnicnts and establishments, armour, drums, 
treasurCj carpets, kitchen utensils, stud, etc. Two 
laige boats were specially prepared for his own 
accommodation. ' When he reached Patna by boat 
he gave orders for the reduction of the fort of 
Hajipur, and Khan Alam was sent off with 3.000 
men in boats with the materials required for a 
siege/' After the fall of Hajipur, Daud fled in a 
boat, and Patna fell into the hands of the Emperor, 
who appointed Khan Kltanan to the government of 
Bengal, giving him all the boats which he had 
brought down from Agra, with a large army. But 
Bcn^ was not easily pacified. The Mogul jai- 
girdars in Bengal and Behar attempted to defy 
Akbar's authority. The Afghans also availed 
themselves of this opportunity, took up arms, and 
made themselves masters of Orissa r and part of 
Bengal. Finding that the Afghan and Mogul 
officers were defiant, Akbar appointed Hindu 
governors of Bengal, of whom Todar Mall was the 
first The second w-as Raja Man Singh of Jaipur, 
who ruled Bengal from 15S9 to 1604. 

It was during Man Singh’s viceroyalty that we 
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find a remarkable outburst of naval activity in 4 

Eastern Bengal, and proofs of a naval organization 

that was being slowly and silently built up l>y the 

efforts of some of the independent Hindu landlords 

of Bengal, u hile the Mogul Government was busy 

establishing the Now^vara at Dacca. The chief 

centres of this Hindu naval activity were Sripur, 

Bakla or Ghandradwipa, in the south-east of the 
modem district of Backergunj and Chandikan, 
which is identified with the Saugor Island, The 
Lord of Sripur was Kcdar Roy, who was quite a 
naval genius but hardly sufficiently known. He 
had many men-of-war kept always in readiness in 
his shipyards and naval stations. In 1602 he 
recovered the island of Sandwijra from the Moguls 
and placed its government in the hands of the 
Portuguese under Carvalius. This, however, roused 
the jealousy and alarm of the King of Arrakan, who 
forthwith dispatched 150 vessels of war, large and 
small, to conquer Sandwipa. Kcdar Roy, equal to 
the occasion, at once sent 100 vessels of war in aid 
of his allies. In the battle that was fought the 
allies of Kedar Roy came off victorious, and they 
captured 149 of the enemy's vessels. The King of 
Arrakan fared equally ill in his second attempt 
against Kcdar Roy's ^lies, although he dispatched 
as many as r,ooo w'ar-vessels against them. But 
Kcdar Roy had to face a more powerful enemy in 
another direction about the same time. For Raja 
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Man Singh, the then Viceroy of Bengal, was con¬ 
vinced of the necessity of extinguishing the power 
and independence of Kcdar Roy, and sent Manda 
Roy with loo war-vesscts for the purpose. But in 
the battle that was fought Manda Roy was slain. 
This, however, only inched Man Singh to make a 
second and far stronger attempt to subdue Kcdar 
Roy in a.d. 1604. Kedar Roy, cjiuipped with fully 
500 men-of-war, first took the offensive and besieged 
the Mogul general Kitrnak at Srinagara, but was 
e\cntually himself taken prisoner after a furious 
cannonade. He was brought before Man Singh. 

but soon died of his wounds.* 

Bakla also was another important centre of 
naval strength in Bengal under the famous land¬ 
lord Ramachandra Roy. His escape with his life 
from the clutches of Protapidttya of Jessore, in a 
boat furnished with guns and propelled by 64 oars¬ 
men, is a well-knowm fact* The reputation of 
Ramachandra as a hero was fully maintained by 
his son and successor, KlrtinarSyan^i who ^vas 


I TalmtUa-i-AH^nidma, in Elliol, rpU vt. pp. %66ff. 

■ CT. the foUflfWtng (image the GA^iaiaMnk^ the SuislcEU 

c:faio>nich: of i1m period :— 

Hsmfw- 1 

Far infomiadon legarding aengall awwilime waivttj oT rto* period 1 om 
iadiS)tcd (o Srijiilna Nikhila»th Ri>y» lodvi wotk on id 

Bengali. 
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equally skilful in naval ^^’arfare, and succeeded in 
ousting the Feringhis from ^eir settlements near 
the mouths of the Meghnau His alliance was 
courted even by the Nawab of Dacca. 

But by- far the most important seal of Hindu 
maritime power of the times in Bengal was that 
established at Chandikan orSaugor Island by'the 
constructive genius of Protapaditya, the redoubt¬ 
able ruler of Jessore. Numbers of men-of-war 
were always to be found ready for battle and 
in a seaw'orthy condition at that naval station. 
There were alM three other places where Protap 
built his shipyards and dockyards; these were 
Dudliali, JahaJa-ghata^ and Chakasri, where his 
ships iverc built, repaired, and kept. 

But the maritime activity of Bengal in this 
period found its scope not only in w'ar, but also 
in the gentler arts of peace. Poreig^ writers and 
travellers who visited Bengal in the i6th century' 
speak in high terms of the wealth flowing from her 
brisk sea-borne trade and the greatness and magni¬ 
ficence of some of her ports. Purchas decribes 
Bengal as “ plentiful in rice, wheat, sugar, ginger, 
long-pepper, cotton, and silk, and enjoying also a 
very wholesomci air." Varthema (1503-1508) says 
of Bengal : " This country abounds more in grain, 
flesh of every kind, in great quantity of sugar, also 
of ginger, and of great abundance of cotton, than 
any country in the world.” Ralph Fitch, probably 
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the first Engiish traveller to Bengal (1586). mentions 
some of the ports and marts of Bengal. One of 
these was Tau^, where Ihere was great trade and 
traffic of cotton and cotton cloth." Another was 
which " is very great and plentiful, and hath 
store of rice, much cotton cloth, and cloth of silk. 
The third was Sripur with its ** great store of 
cotton cloth.” Of the fourth, vii. SonargiUfn, he 
says. ** Here is best and finest doth made of cotton 
that is in all India. . . . Great store of cotton cloth 
goelh from here, and much rice, wherewith they 
serve all India. Ceylon. Pegu, Malacca, Sumatra, 
and many other Saigaon was another 

great emporium of Bengal for foreign commerce, 
and is thus described by Fitch: “Satgaon is a 
fair city for a city of the Moors and very plcotiful 
of all things. Here in Bengal they have every 
day, in one place or other, a great market which 
call - Chandcun.* and they ha\*e many great 
boats which they call * pencose.'wherewithal they go 
from place to place and buy rice and many other 
things; their boats have 24 or 26 oars to row them, 
they be of great burthen, » . Bengal Ui*as also 
noted for her salt trade, the centre of which was 
Sandwipa, whence '*300 ships are yearly laden 
with salt/’ 

But perhaps the most important commercial 
centre of Bengal in this period was the city of 
Gaur, the history of which may be traced as far 
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back as the days of Pala and Sena kings. As 
the place was surrounded on all sides by rivers It 
naturally gave a great inipett^ to boat-buildtng and 
maritime activity, of which the first proofs we get 
are in the time of the Pala kings. In the Kalimpur 
copper-plate inscription of Dharmapaladeva there 
is a reference to bridges* of boats built for the 
transport of armies, and also to an officer r^led 
Tarik, who was the general superintendent of 
boats. In some of the copper-plate inscriptions 
of the Sefi^kings, also, there is mention of naval 
force as an element of their military organization.* 
Under the Musulman kings of Bengal, Gaur con¬ 
tinued to grow in prosperity and importance, W'^c 
have already seen how in the 15th century ambas¬ 
sadors from China to Bengal and from Beniga] to 
China used to carry presents as tokens of mutual 
friendship betw'oen the sovereigns of both the 
countries.* In the t6th century, under the rule 
of the Hussain Shah dynasty, the city attained its 
greatest splendour. Hussain Shah ( 1 498-1520 a.d.) 


^ Jill w 

■* 

Fir^TT fV^wnr, Le. “Now from his twyai camp of 

victory, pitched at FataUputn, where the Bnutfold deets of bout pto- 
ceedtni; oa the path of ihe fihiigifatti.i make it i«m as if a aeries of 
moontoiiwofe had been sunk 10 build another causeway.*— 

TOl, iv,* p. »49- 

• See p. i^T of ihii work. 
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himself maintained a powerful fleet, with which he 
once invaded Assam.' In Hunter's Staiisiicai 
Account of Bengal^ there is a story related about 
one Shaikh Bhik of Gaur, a cloth merchant, who 
once " set sail for Russia with three ships laden 
with silk cloths, but two of his ships were wrecked 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Persi^ 
Gulf/’ Accounts of the magnificence of th^ city 
arc given by foreign travellers who visited Bengal 
about this time. Varthema (1503-1508) mentions 
how from '* the city of Banghelta " (Gaur) sail every 
year " fifty ships laden with cotton and silk stuffs," 
De Banos gives the following description of the 
city, based on the accounts of Portuguese travellers 
who visited it in the reign of Mahmud III. (i 53 *“ 
1538 A,D.): " The chief city of the kingdom is 
called Gaur. It is said to be three of our leagues 
in length and contain 200,000 inhabiUnts, The 
streets are so thronged with the concourse and 
traffic of people that they cannot force their way 
past. A great part of the houses of this city are 
stately and well-wrought buildings/ Manuel dc 
Faria y Souza* wrote: “The principal city Gouro, 
seated on the bank of the Ganges, three leagues 
in length, containing one million and two hundred 

' *' lC«h mmI Asam,** in 1871, Pat S., 

Ho. t. 

* Vol. p. 9f. 

* .Perhtganr Atiifi S*#via», Vot L* ch, pp. 4*5 
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thousand fam ilies^ and well fortified j along" the 
streets, which are wide and straight, rows of trees 
to shade the people, which sometimes in such 
^numbers that some are trod to death.'* Besides 
these foreign notices of the prosperity of Ganr we 
have also some native accounts still extant. We 
have already made extracts 3 from the account con¬ 
tained in kavikankam Ckandi of the adventures 
of the merchant Dhanapati, who lived many years 
in Gaur, and of his son S'linianta, who sailed in 
quest of his father to Sinhaia in ships of loo yards 
length and 20 yards breadth, with prows shaped 
like Makara, or the head of an elephant or a lion. 
In one of the old folk-^ngsof Gambhird^ belonging 
to Malda district, there is an interesting reference 
to anotlicr merchant of the name of Dlianapati, 
who sailed from Delhi to Gaur in ships that 
occupied so much of the river that there was 
scarcely any room left for bathing or taking water.* 
According to Malda local tradition, preserved in 
some old Bengali MSS., there were several Arab 
merchants who settled tn Gaur for purposes of 


^ For AO Accouoi of Mr.- TiUri lanvcd 

jLTlklc hi Uie Jfitmal tf tk* 
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commat:e. One of the MSS. ^ves a glowing 
de<»:nption. through the mouth of Chamban Ali, a 
merchant from Bagdad, of the port of Gaur as seen 
from the opposite side of the nver, and of the 
tnaurocmblc ships and boats, testifying to the 
vastness of its maritime trade. Some light is 
thrown on the growtii of the shipbuilding industry 
of Gaur by an old Bengali MS., a poem, called 
ManasdffufHga/d, by Ja^jjibana. The merchant 
Cliand Saodagar summons to his presence the 
master-craftsman named Kusai, and orders him to 
build for him fourteen boats at once. Forthwith 
goes Kusai with his many* apprentices to the forest, 
where he fells all kinds of trees for materials to 
build the various parts of the boats with. There 
were soon hewed out three or four lacs of planks 
w^hich w'ere afterwards joined together by means" 
of iron nails.* It is also a significant (act that 
some very old masts of ships have been unearthed 
in some of the villages in the neighbourhood of 
Pandua through which the Mahananda once Sowed.* 

»^nsf Pnrm 

I 

f * n -Jk * « 

* Fotr fiome of the lefmDca fiirto nban [ am tiidd>tc4l to ttw 
coune^ of Mr. pnuii, wbo has (kToted bwnelf to iii£ j^y of 

th« uuiquixici of Gout. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Mogul Period : From the 

Reign of Akbar to that of Aurangzeb. 

We have now given an account of the development 
of Indian shipping and shipbuilding" in the reign 
of Akbar and of the contributions made to (t not 
only by his Govemraenl but also by private dforts, 
by independent Hindu and Maiiomedan rulers. 
Nor was this development checked after Akbar's 
death, but continued through successive reigns. 

After the death of Akbar in 1605, Islam K-haUj 
Governor of Bengal, transferred the seat of govern¬ 
ment from Rajmahal to Dacca, and increased tlie 
Nowwara, or fleet, and artillery, which had been 
established in tlie time of Akbar in order to check 
the renewed aggressions of the Afghans and 
Mag^, As stated in the contemporary Persian 
account of Shihab-ud-din Talish, '• in Jahangir's 
reign the Magg pirates used to come to Dacca for 
plunder and abduction, and in fact considered the 
whole of Bengal as their jaigir”' Islam Khan 
shortly afterwards defeated the combined forces of 
the Rajah of Arrakan and the Portuguese pirate 


* TOt N-Sw, pp. 4^4. 4*i- 
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Sebasiian Gonzales, then in possession of Sandwipa, 
and commanding an army of i.ooo Portuguese, 
2,000 sepoys, 200 cavalry, and 80 well-armed 
vessels of Afferent sizes, who both made a descent 
upon the southern part of the province, laying waste 
the country along die eastern bank of the Megna. 

In the reign cf Shtih Jaftan, in a.d. 1638, there 
began a trouble f^rom a new quarter. Even during 
the closing years of Akbar’s reign, the tribes on the 
eastern frontier of Bengal, belonging to Kuch Behar 
and Assam, began to cause trouble. In *596 
an expedition was sent against Lachmi Narayan, the 
ruler of Kuch Behar. who conunanded a large army 
consisting of 4,000 horse, zoo.ooofoot, 700 elephants, 
and a fleet of i,ooo ships (AMamdma). In 1600 an 
imperial fleet consisting of sc» ships was sent to 
encounter the fleet of Parichat. ruler of Kuch Hajo, 
in the Gujadhar river, who ^vas defeated and tiken 
prisoner (^Pa^iskanamt), But Baldeo, brother of 
Parichat, fied to Assam, and having collected an army 
of Kochis and Assamese, attacked the imperial army, 
as well as a fleet of nearly 500 ships, and defeated the 
whole force,* At Iasi, in 1638. the Assamese them¬ 
selves made a hostile descent on Bengal from their 
boats, sailing down the river Brahmaputra, and. had 
almost reached Dacca when they were met by the 
Governor of Bengal, Islam Khan Mushedy, with the 


*■ /■,A,SJSt,, i 8?9, i,, ito, ii p{>- $4 ft 
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Nowwara. An engagement ensued in which 4,oc» of 
them were slain and fifteen of their boats fell into the 
hands of the Mogul Government The Maggs also 
were continuing their depredations in the southern 
parts of the district '* The established rental of 
the country was at this time almost entirely 
absorbed in jaigirs assigned to protect the coasts 
from their ravages, and such was the reduced state 
of the revenues that Fedai Khan obtained the 
government on condition of paying ten lacs of 
rupees a yearj vw., five lacs to the Emperor and 
the same sum to Noor Jehan Begum in lieu of the 
imperial dues; while, on the invasion of the 
Assamese, it is said that not a single rupee was 
remitted to Delhi,*' Matters instead of improving 
became worse and worse owing to the continued 
dilapidation of the Bengal fleet on the one hand 
and the growing power of the and Feringi 

fleets on the other. When, in A.d. 1639, Prince 
Shuja was appointed viceroy, *' great confusion was 
caused by his negligence, and the extortion and 
violence of the clerks (mutasaddis) ruined the 
pargannahs assigned for maintaining the Now- 
warrah (fleet), Many (naval) officers and workmen 
holding jagir or stipend were overpowered by 
poverty and starvation." 

In the ret^ 0/ when Mir Jumla 

came to Bengal as viceroy in 1660, removing the 
scat of government again to Dacca, he began “ to 
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make a new arrangement of the expenditure and 
tankhah of the flotilla, which amounted to fourteen 
lacs of rupees " ‘ With a view to guarding against 
an invasion from Arrakan, Mir Jumla built se\'eral 
forts about the confluence of the Luckia and 
Issamut^'f and constructed several good military 
roads and bridges in the vicinity of the town,* * In 
i66i Mir Jumla marched against Kuch Behar, and 
easily annexed the kingdom, when the Raja BUim. 
Naraiu fled. In the following year (1662) he 
embarked on his conquest of Assam with a laige 
force consisting of infantry and artilleiy and the 
Now^vara, About 800 hostile ships attacked the 
imperial fleet, the cannonade lasting the whole 
night The Nawab sent Muhammad Muniin Beg 
to assist the fleet. This decided the fate of the 
engagement, resulting in the capture of 300 or 400 
ships of the enemy with a gun on each. The 
As^mese burnt some 1,000 and odd ships,^many 
of which were laige enough to accommodate 70, 
and 60 sailors, including 123 bachhari ships, like 
which no other existed in the dockyard at Ghaegaon. 
The imperial fleet used in the engagement con¬ 
sisted of 323 ships, viz.:— 

ICouht 

JaltHlu , . . . < . 4^ 

Ghnbs 


* MS. Bwlkion S9S, in/^. 5 ^., June, [907. 

* Taylor’s Th/^gnifiAjr awrf Siittitiitt p, jS, 
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fariiwiafa* 

PitUahf " 

m» . 

Fatilfi . 

Bbta • 

UtUnu t 

SJutpm 

MAhalj^ft 

PaJwmIu atMl odtfti niuU ahijM t ^ * 4 ^ 

JTotMi ... - 3*3 ' 

It was after all a pyirhic victory, for ;? terribie 
sickness spread among the troops, carrying off 
many naval officers and men, including Mir Jumla 
himself At the death of Mir Jumla, the Bcn|^ 
flotilla was utterly mined, and, taking advantage of 
this, the pirates, early in the year i6^, app^red 
before Dacca, “and defeated MunawTvar Khan, 
Zemindar, who was stationed there with the relics 
of the Noww'ara-^ few broken and rotten boats— 
and bore the high title of Cmising Admiral (Sari/nr- 
iSairai),'* and “the boats that still belonged to 
the Nowwara were thus lost, and its name alone 
remained in Bengal-” In 1664 Shaista Khan 
became viceroy; and resohdng to suppress piracy at 
any cost, devoted all his energy to the rebuilding of 
the flotilla and the creation of a new one. The 
contemporary Persian manuscript of the Bodleian 
Libraiy gives some interesting details regarding the 



* txauilaticd lif BlocludaJiii In Uw iSji, 

PartNo, T, pjK 44-V®^ 
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means adopted by ShaisU Khan to revive the 
Nowwara. "As timber ami shipwrights were 
required for repairing and fitting out Uie ships» to 
ev^ery mauza of the province that had timber and 
carjjcntcrs bailiffs were sent with warrants to take 
them to Dacca.” The principal centres of ship- 
building at that time appear to have been Hugli* 
Baleswar^ Murang, Chilmari, Jessore and K^ban* 
where " as many boats were ordered to be built and 
sent to Dacca as possible " At headquarters, too. 
Shaista Khan did not for a moment " forget to 
mature plans for assembling the crew, providing 
their rations and needments, and collecting the 
materials for shipbuilding and shipwrights. Hakim 
Mahaminad Hussain, mansabdar. an old, able, 
learned, trustworthy, and virtuous servant of the 
Nawab, was appointed head of the shipbuilding 

department_To all ports of this department 

expert officers w'cre appointed. Kishorc Das, a 
well-informed and CKpcrienced clerk, was appointed 
to have charge of the pargannahs of the Nowwara 
and the stipend of the jaigtrs assigned to the naval 
officers and men." As a result of this activity and 
the ceaseless exertions of the Nawab, we find the 
magnificent output of as many as 300 ships built in 
a ver>^ short time and equipped with the necessary 
materials. 

To secure bases for the war against the Fcringis 
of Chatgaon, the Nawab posted an ofii«r wUh 200 
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ships at Sangramgara, where the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra unite, and another at Dhapa, with too 
ships, to help the former when rettuired- Then the 
island of Sandwipa was conquered by defeating 
Dilawwar, a runaway ship-captain of Jahangirs 
time. At this time a section of the Feringis under 
their leader, Captain Moor, deserted to the Mogul 
side. The imperial fleet was placed under Ibn 
Hussain. It consisted of 288 ships, as described 

below:— 

Ghnh« . 

&ib 

K.UU * 

Jalba • 

Baefatuoi 
Pureoda . 

N«t sfiectScJ * 4 , • • 3 

Tcul . . - . tS* 

Ibn Hussain advanced with the Now^va^a by 
the sea in co-operation with the army advancing 
land, the Nawab himself arranging lo supply the 
expeditionary force constantly with provisions. The 
first naval battle was fought on a stormy sea. The 
Arralcanese were put to flight and ten ghrabs 
captured. The two fleets, with laiger ships, again 
faced each Other, and spent the night in distant 
cannonade. In the morning the imperial fleet 
advanced towards the enemy, wUh sails in the first 
line, then the ghambs. and last the jalbas and 
kusas side by side. The Arrakanese retreated into 
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the Carnafuli river. The Moguls closed its mouth 
and then attacked and captured the Arrakanese 
oa^, consisting of 135 ships, viz.- 


Klifttu 

Ghfsb 

Vitaa. 

Jolba 

Baiun 


9 

it 


t 9 

13 


Besides Bengal there were other parts of India in 
the lime of AUrangzcb in which there was a marked 
development of Indian shipping and maritime com¬ 
merce. Thomas Bowrey/ an English traveller to 
India during A.D. 1669-1679. has left a very valuable 
account of countries round the Bay of Bengal, in 
which are given descriptions and representations of 
ships and boats, which are *' among the best of the 
kind for this period;* The great trading and 
shipping centre of the rime on the Coromandel 
coast was Mctchicpatam (Masultpatam), of which 
the inhabitants '* are great merchant adventurers, 
and transport vast stocks in the goods aforesaid, 
lx>th in their own ships as also upon fraught in 
English ships or vessels." Among the mis¬ 
cellaneous papers at the end of the Diaty of 
Strenysham Master there is, pp. 337 “ 339 * 


i6j5. by Tbonm Bowtrry, b, 9^"^ 

T^ple; But., C.I.E, St^ lU «>1. *»• S«tety pabHcuon). 
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“Account of the trade of Metchlepatam/' by 
Christopher Hotton, dated 9th Jan. 1676-77, He 
says: ''Arriving first in 1657, at which time I 
found this place in a very Nourishing' condition, 
20 sat) of ships of burden belonging to the 
native inltabitants here constantly employed on 
voyages to Anracani Pegu, Tanasscry, Queda, 
Malacca, - . . Moca, Persia, and the Maidive 
Islands/* 

The King of Golconda also had a mcrcatttile 
marine. He had several ships *' that trade yearly 
to Arrakan, Tenassery, and Ceylon to purchase 
elephants for him and his nobility. They bring 
in some of his ships from fourteen to twenty-five of 
these vast creatures. They must of necessity be 
of very considerable burthens and built exceeding 
strong." Bowtc)^ also saw a ship belonging to the 
King of Golconda, built for the trade to Mocha in 
the Red Sea, “ which could not be, in my judgment, 
less than 1,000 tons in burden.”^ 

%rsapore. 45 niilcs north of Masulipatam, 
was also one of the important shipping centres. 
It "aboundeth well in tinif»rand conveniences for 
the building and repairing ships *' (p. 99). Morris, 
in his Godavari District^ says, "the place was well 
known more than two centuries ago for its docks 
for the building and repair of huge vessels," In a 


' A GaigrafiAiaU Aeeimift ^ numd tktSayt/ Btngiiy pfi, 71 C 
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" General] ** from Balasor, dated i6 December, 1670* 
the Factors at the Bay wrote to the Court [Factory 
Records, Mhc. no. 3) that they had ordered a ship 
to be built at '* Massapore^* in place of the “ Madras 
Pinnace"; they added, '* We should ourselves have 
built another but that neither timber nor workmen 
are so good as at Massapore.’' ‘ 

Madapollum was another shipping centre where 
” many English merchants and *btliers have their 
ships and vessels yearly built. Here is the best 
ami weH-gro\v*n Umber in sufficient plenty, the best 
iron upon the coast; any sort of iron-work is here 
ingeniously performed by the natives, as spikes, 
bolts, anchors, and the like. Very expert master- 
builders there are several here; they build very 
well, and launch with as much discretion as I have 
seen in any part of the world. They have an 
excellent way of making shrouds, stays, or any other 
rigging for ships.” * 

Bowrey refers to a sort of *' ship-monej'" imposed 
by Nawab Shaista Khan of Bengal on the mercan¬ 
tile community to build up the naval defence or 
power of the country. Thus, not satisfied that all, 
both rich and poor, should bow to hiin, but wishing 
the ships upon the water should do the like, the 
Na\rab would every year send down to the mer- 


^ A AfintHt CttaOrifs rotad titSaji ef Bengali |^. 7 * 

* JKi, pp. 
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chants in Hugli, Jessorc, Pipit, and Baiasore for a 
ship or two in each respective place of 400, 500. or 
600 tons, to be very well built and fitted, even as if 
they were to voyage to sea, as also 10, 20, or 30 
galleys for to attend them, the Moors governors 
having strict orders to see them finished with alt 
speed, and gunned and welt manned, and sent up 
the Ganges as high as Dacca.* 

Of the Nawab’s mercantile marine Bowrey says 
that it consists of about "20 sail of ships of con> 
siderable burden that annually trade to sea from 
Dacca, Baiasore, and Pipli, some to Ceylon, some to 
Tenessarim. These fetch elephants, and the rest, 
6 or 7, yearly go to the Twelve Thousand Islands, 
called the Maldives, to fetch cowries and cayre (ootr), 
and most commonly do make profitable voyages.**^ 
Lastly, Bowrey gives an account of the various 
kinds of ships and boats that were then built. The 
Massoaia boats, used in lading and unlading ships 
or vessels, '*are built very slight, having no timbers 
in them save ‘ thafts ' to hold their sides together. 
Their planks are very broad and thin, sew^d 
together tvith coir r they arc flat-bottomed " and most 
proper for the Coromandel coast; for " all along the 
shore the sea runneth high and breaketh, to which 
they do buckle and also to the ground where they 

* A Gts^rnjikkat Aaoamt pf Cenniriti nami tit Say a/ Sengai, 

1J9-80. 
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strike/*» There h another kind of boat called the 
caiamarm. made of four, five, or six large pieces of 
buoyant timber “ upon which they can lade three 
or four tons of weight/' In Bengal, Bo^vrey noticed 
** great fiat-bottomed vessels of an exceeding 
strength which are called Paiellas and built very 
strong. Each of them will bring down 4.000. 5iW, 
or 6,000 Bengal maunds,” Bowrey also mentions 
several sorts of boats that were in use on rivers. 
The Oloako boats are rowed some with four, some 
with six oars, and ply for a fare. A Budgaroo, a 
pleasure boat, used by the upper classes. A 
Bajra was a kind of large boat, fairly clean, the 
centre of which form^ a little room. The Purgoos 
which were seen for the most part between Hugli, 
Ptplo, and Balesore were used for lading and un¬ 
lading ships. ■■ They will live a long time in the 
sea. being brought to anchor by the stcrnc/as their 
usual way iS.*" Booras were "very floaty, light 
boats, rowing with hventy or thirty oars. These 
carry salt, pepper, and other goods from Hugli 
downwards, and some trade to Dacca with salt, 
they also serve for tow-boats for the ships bound up 
or down the river." Lastly, there were the *' men- 
of*war prows" which were used in the Malaya 

Archipelago.^ 


' A Aatftstd i/ CtmMtrm retiMtl tht Bay «/ p, 4 J* 

» mi. 
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Dr, Fryer, who visited India about the year 1674, 
has also left some interesting details about Indian 
ships and boats. He describe the Mnssoofa a,s " a 
boat wherein ten men paddle, the two aftermost of 
whom are the steersmen, using their paddles instead 
of rudder: the boat is not strengthened with knee- 
timber, as ours are ; the bended planks are sewed 
together with rope-yarn of the cocoe and caulked 
with dammar (a sort of rosin taken out of the sea^ 
so artificially that it yields to eveiy ambitious surf." ' 
He describes catamarans as formed of logs lashed 
to that advantage that th^ waft all their goods, only 
having a sail in their midst, and paddles to guide 
them." Dr, Fryer was landed at Masulipatam by 
one of the country boats, which he describes as 
being "as large as one of our warc-baiges and 
almost of that mould, sailing with one sail like 
them, but paddling with paddles instead of spreads, 
and carry a great burden with little trouble ; out¬ 
living either ship or English skiff over the bar ” 

On the west coast also there were important 


* Bri/isA India, J. T, ^Vhedcr* p, 54. Major H. 

BevnA In h« TAirif i/t Itufia p* *4# taI 4 fipeaks of 

the MflsuLa boat ai ** admirably coutiivied to rtsiM lb* impotufi of tbe luif 
bi thn load&tcnd of Madnu, tt h built of pUinks of wood sewed to^bcj- 
wilH tUM, n species of nrlue, and cnulked with coarse not n partide of 
iron \3cmg ftsed in tbe eniire conmrucuofi< both ends me ihorpi 
nod mpedng 10 a polm so m easily to penclnte the surf" Befan aiio 
remaiksj ^'Hie bnild of die boaUi ail kSong tbe cotnt ol India vanes 
according to xhu locaihtet for w!ikh Ui^ ate desdood, and tAch pccdlarly 
adapted to the imnire of the coatt 00 wbuji it it used/' 
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shipping centres in Aurangaebs time According 
to Dr. Fryer (1673) Atiiangzeb had at Surat four 
great ships always in pay to cany pilgrims to Mecca 
free of cost. These vessels were " huge, unshapen 
things." He also noticed at Surat some Indian 
ships or merchantmen carrying thirty or forty pte<^ 
of cannon, and *' three or four men-of*war as big as 
third-rate ships, *' as also frigates fit to row or saih 
made with prows instead of beaks, mote useful In 
rivers and creeks than in the main." The captain 
of a ship was called Hacquedah (Pers. nakkuda^ 
ship-master) and the boat'iwain Tinditi. Some of 
the larger Indian ships at Surat, of which the 
names are also known, fell a prey to the pirates that 
infested the whole of the western coast, and became 
a terrible scourge to the Indian trade in the time of 
the Emperor A'urangzcb, just*as their brethren on 
the west coast, the Magg and Feringhi pirates, were 
harrying deltaic Bengal. Thus in August, 1691, 
a ship belonging to Alxlul Guffoor, %vho was the 
wealthiest and most infiuential merchant in Surat, 
was captured by pirates at the mouth of the Surat 
river with nine lacs in hard cash on board. Soon 
afterwards another ship, named FuiUh Mahmood^ 
with a valuable cargo, also belonging to Abdul 
Guffoor, was similarly seized by an Englishman 
called Every, who was the most notorious pirate of 
the time. A few days after the capture of the 
Futtek Mtthmood, Every took off Sanjan, north of 
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Bombay, a ship belonging to the Emperor Aurangzeb 
himself, called the Gmj Stmaie (* *• exceeding 
treasure”). According to Khafi Klum, the historian, 
the GunjSuwme was the largest ship belonging to 
the port of Surat. She carried eight guns and 
fdur hundred matchlocks, and was deemed so strong 
that she disdained the help of a convoy. She was 
annually sent to Mecca, carrying Indian goods to 
Mocha and Jedda. She \vas returning to Surat 
with the result of the season's trading, amounting 
to fifty-two lacs of rupees in silver and gold, with 
Ibrahim Khan as her captain, and when she had 
come within eight or nine days from Surat she was 
attacked and seized by the English pirate ** sailing in 
a ship of much smaller si?c, and nothing a third or 
fourth of the armament," Another capture of Every 
was the Rampura, a Cambay ship with a cargo val ued 
at Rs, 1,70,000. Shivaji also, as we shall presently 
sec, used to intercept these Mc^l ships plying 
between Surat and Mecca by means of the fleet 
which he fitted out at his ports built on the coasts.^ 
During the same period a great impetus to 
Indian shipping and maritime enterprise was given 
by the great Mahiatta leader, S'ivaji/ who liberally 


» Barfy itoflrir 4/ Bntith hf )* T* Wlieckri 7 ^ 4/ 

by Cotmel j« BiJdiiJpiw 

* a. DuiTj 4/ iki pi 85 : ^ Keving the 

. p dettvtd fmm a Sivaji gfcat cleitkkttA tf> fit 
0DL A [ip ^oik or itmigthimjed KoUIul^ n!|Miiix;d SevtrrDclrooe 
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patronised the shipbuilding industry. The growth 
of the Mahralta power was accompanied by the 
formation of a formidable fleet. Several docks were 
built, such as those in the harbours of Vijayadoorga, 
Kolaba, Sindhuvaiga, Ratnagiri, Anjanvda, and 
the like, where men-of-war were constructed.^ It) 
1698, Conajec Angria succeeded to the command of 
the Mahratta navy ivith the title of Daiya-Saranga. 
The career of Angria \vas one long series of naval 
exploits and achievements rare in the annals of 
Indian maritime activity, but unfortunately ** di^ 
missed in a few words by our Indian historians,"* 
Under him the Mahratta naval power re'ached its 
high-water mark, Bombay had to wage a long half- 
century of amateur ivarfare to subdue the Angri^ 
power. It would be tedious to relate all the deUils 
of their long-continued conflict, but we may mention 
some of the more important events. In the name 
of the Salara chief, Angria was master of the whole 


and Vl*iidT««,*ad |«cpar«l vessel* at mil ^”*2^ 

ijffpot «a Ihfl hariJcmr of KoUba, twenty souih of Bctnbay. 

“ Huton of the Konkan " b tlw Amiaj Gostifar, vpl. U IK, Ji^ W 
folL i “ ShivaJI caused m auivej to be made of tie coast, ^ having 63^ 
^ as dwf beat ptolection for bs wsseli and the likelfeat place mr 

a ^ ****”► t**»i** atrengthened Suvandw^ 

lUmaKin- AnianabeJ, Vi)ii)fduJB, and Ksjlaba, and (»ej)«ed 

vessels at alii toeae pUces." 


1 a. DulTa iTvM^r *f *** pp^ 17* : MahmitM 

combutd in posseiaioB of most of theii fetu 00 d« coast; ^ 
tnaritlme depots at Sevnndroog and Vitiadroog. but tbo principal 
Tendavotu oftbdi fleet ernitbuod, as in die dnw of Shivajl, al Kolaba. 
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coast from Bombay to Vingorla, and, with a fleet of 
armed vessels cariying" thirty and forty guns apiece, 
he soon became a menace to the Huropean trade 
of the west coast In 1707 his ship attacked the 
Bombay frigate, which was blown up after a brief 
engagement In 1710 he seUed and fortified 
Kanhery. and his ships fought the GoMphin for 
two days. In 1712 he captured the Governor of 
Bombay's armed yacht, anti fought two East India- 
men bound for Bombay. In 1716 he made pri5:e of 
four private ships from Mahim, an East Indiaman 
named Success, and a Bengal ship named Offer. 
Then followed, successively, expeditions against 
Gheriah, Kanhery, and Colaba, which all proved 
abortive and ineffectual against the pONver of the 
Angrian fleet In 1729 Conajee Angria died, 
and was succeeded at Se\'emdoorg by Sambhuji 
Angria, who carried on his predatory policy for 
nearly thirty years. In 1730 the Angrian squadron 
of four grabs and fifteen gallivats destroyed the 
gallci^s Bombay and Bengal off Cotaba. In 1732, 
five grabs and three gallivats attacked the East 
Indiaman Ockkam. In 1735 a valuable East 
Indiaman named the Derby, with a great cargo of 
naval stores, fell into Sambhuji's hands. In 1738 
a Dutch squadron of seven ships-of-war and seven 
sloops was repulsed from Gherriah. In I 74 <^ some 
fifteen sail of Angria’s fleet gave battle to four ships 
returning from China. The same year Sambhuji 
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attacked Colaba with his army and forty or fifty 
gain vats, but was opposed by the English, In 1743 
Sambhuji died, leaving his predatory policy to be 
continued by his successor, Toolaji, His greatest 
success was achieved in 1749, when Toolajis fleet 
of five grabs and a stvarm of gallivats surrounded 
and cannonaded the the most efficient 

ship of the Bombay Marine. “Toolajee had now 
become very' powerful. From Cutch to Cochin his 
vessels swept the coast in greater numbers than 
Conajee had ever shown. The superior sailing 
powers of the Mahratta vessels enabled them to 
keep out of range of the big guns, while they 
snatched prizes within sight of the men-of-war.” 
In the Dutch suffered a severe loss at 

Tootaji's hands, losing a vessel loaded with 
ammunition, and two large ships. The next year 
the English and Peshwa formed an alliance against 
him, and jointly attacked Sevemdoorg, which vv*as 
reduced after fortj'-eight hours’ fighting. Then 
followed the well-planned expedition led by 
Admiral Watson and Clive against Gberriah. 
resulting in the burning of the Aagrian fleet, 
consisting of “three three-masted ships carrying 
twenty guns each, nine two-masted canying from 
uwlve to sixteen guns, thirteen gallivats carrying 
from six to ten guns, thirty others unclassed, two 
on the stocks, one of them pierced for forty guns. 
The following is a very interesting description 
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by an eyewitness of Angria's fleet: Mis fleet 
cortsistod of grabs and gall ivats. . . . The gr^bs 
have rarely more than two masts, . * . They are 
very'broad in pmportton to their length. ... On 
tlie main deck under the forecastle are mounted 
two pieces of cannon of nine or twelve pounders^ 
which point forwards through the portholes cut in 
the bulkhead and fire over the prow; the cannon 
of the broadside are from six to nine pounders. 
The gallivats are large row-boats rarely exceeding 
seventy tons. The gallivats are covered with a 
spar deck, made for lightness of^spjit bamboos, and 
these only carry pettera roes, which are fixed on 
swivels in the gunnel of the vessel: but those of 
the largest size have a fixed deck on which they 
mount six or e^ht pieces of cannon, from two to 
four pounders. They have forty or fifty stout oars, 
and may be rowed four miles an hour. Eight or 
ten grabs and forty or fifty gallivats, crowded with 
men, generally composed Angria’s principal fleet, 
destined to attack ships of force or burthen,''’ 
The fall of Gherriah meant the extinction* of 
Mahratta naval power, which had been the terror of 
the coast for a whole balf-century. 


‘ Gauttitr, rot. L, P<ot 8 .. p, S 9 . 
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LATER TIMES 


CHAJ^ER IV. 

Later Times. 

With the rise of the British following upon 

the decline of the Mogul Empire after Aui^gzeb. 
Indian shipping naturally received a great impetus 
at the hands of Englishmen. It appears to be 
ejuite forgotten that for nearly two centuries and a 
half British India maintained a navy of respectable 
size and of admirable efficiency. This navy' has 
1?ehtnd it an interesting and inspiring record of 
many brilliant achievements and much solid and 
useful work, especially in marine surveying. 
Colonel the Hon, Leicester SUnhope^ in 1827, 
said: " Never was there an instance of any ship 
of the Bombay Marine (as it was then named) 
having lowered her flag to an enemy of equal 
force." The history b^an in 1613, when a 
squadron was formed at Surat to afford protection 
from the aggressions of the Portuguese and of the 
pirates who infested the Indian seas. The naval 
establishment was put on a permanent footing 
in 1615. and it attained respectable dimensions by 
the second half of the 17th century. In 1669 
the Court of Directors appointed Mr. W. Pett as 
their shipbuilder at Bombay, whither the esta¬ 
blishment was previously removed. It was then 
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designated as the Bombay Marine. A building- 
yard was maintained at Surat till 17351 when most 
of the work u'as transferred to Bombay^ where the 
establishment had been greatly enlarged. This 
was the beginning of the association of the eminent 
Parst shipbuilders with the Indian and Imperial 
Navy services Lowjee Nassaranjee, the foreman 
of Surat shipyard* followed the establishment from 
Surat to Bombay. The history of this dockyard 
is chat of the rise of a talented Farsi family. The 
size of the yard was increased in f757. In 1771 
Lowjee' introduced into it his two grandsons, 
Framjee Manseckjee and jamsetjee Bomenjee. In 
1774 Lowjee died, succeeded by these two worthy 
followers, who soon built two ships of 900 tons. It 
was under the supervision of these talented Parst 
shipbuilders that, in this yard, besides those for 
the Bombay Marine, there were built in the latter 
part of the i8th and earlier part of the i9tli century 
for the Royal Navy nine ships of the line, seven 
frigates, and six smaller vessels. Thus, “in i8d2, 
the Admiralty ordered men-of-war for the King’s 
Navy to be constructed at this, spot, Thc>' intended 
to have sent out a European builder, but the merits 
of jumsetjee being made known to their lordships, 
they ordered him to continue as master-builder.” 
The excellent con.struction of rivo frigates and a line- 
of-battie ship spread the fame of this wnrthy Parsi 
over England. The under-mentioned Parsis held 
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successively the appointment of head builders in 
the Bombay Government Dockyard ftom 1736 up 
to 1837 


- Lowjee i 


From to 1774 . 

w t774 Tf * 

M i79i ' 

„ j 9 eS « • 

. iSm „ iSii . 
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« Noimj« Aod CoTKijec 


The degree of efficiency which this dockyard 
reached under these Parsi shipbuilders will be 
also evident from the statement of a visitor, who, 
describing Bombay in 1775, said: " Here is a 
dockyard, large and well-contrived, with all^kinds 
of naval stores deposited in proper ^varehbuses: 
and - - . forges for making anchors. It boasts 
such a dry dock as is, perhaps, not to be seen in 
any part of Europe, either for size or convenient 
situation."^ 

Lieut--Col. A. Walker* thus wTote In iSii of 
the Bombay docks and Bombay-buiit ships:-" 
‘‘The docks that have recently been constructed at 
Bombay are capable of containing vessels of any 
force. Bombay is our grand naval arsenal in 


‘ TJif Siittry f/ tJu tndiM Ntay, in two yolOmfiA, bjf Li«ut«n*nl 
C. R. Low, I.N.I Somkay TTaw. iSth Maj, »Bi9! ^ 

S/UfkmltiHgm /ndia, by Jdm Phipps (i84'»r'»te ^ AttendAnl 

OflSce; Sir tyirtw Bridge on “IndlA Aod the Navy" in the London 
S^irOaitr of April plh, t^io. 

» CinwiiftrtfiiWT; ti* Agum ^ /mdutt wtiltia) m ihe yesi iBii 
(+4S—tL, p, jrd). 
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India." Bombay was possessed of great natural 
facilities for the construction of ships, for, ‘^situated 
as she is between the forests of Malabar and Gojarat, 
she receives supplies of timber with cvciy wind that 
blows/* Besides, the tealt-w'ood vessels of Bombay 
were greatly superior to the oaken walls of Old 
England. Licut.-Col. A, Walker wrote, in i8i»: 

It is calculated that every ship in the Navy of 
Great Britain is renewed every twelve years. It is 
well known that teak»wood built ships last fifty 
years and upwards.' Many ships Bombay-built 
after running fourteen or fifteen years ha%'e been 
brought into the Navy and were considered as 
strong as ever. The Sir £iiw^ri/ Hughes per¬ 
formed, I believe, eight voyages as an Indiaman 
before she was purchased for the Navy. No 
Europe-built Indiaman is capable of going more 
than six voyages with safety." But Bombay-built 
ships were superior to those built elsewhere not 
only in point of durability but also in that of 
cheapness. Ships built at Bombay/’ obsen'^es 


> The Idle Sister Ni*«dilA rebicd ut tim tbe inteicttidg dad signlfitmnt 
bat hardly knmm foci that sttdt of our old wooden «hi|H as slDl soivive 
(for Lbe Kuaned iiood of vhicb our ships are baDt has a definite lengdi ot 
life) have at wcomI aail third hand into the ooaat trade of Notih. 

wrdrm Europe, and are ftill to be met with tn Nonray, Scotkod, tlolbind, 
and odm liule countries on the seaboard And « the good old sail 
shipping whkh steam shipping t»s weeded out from everywhere else wi dw 
world, itil) lingen on tn l^ia, and to her i* given the chance ol tcvtnDg it 
and giving U bock to a world which cannot ouigrow its need. 
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the same writer, ** also are executed by one-fourth 
cheaper than in the docks of England, so that the 
English-built ships requiring to be rene\ved every 
twelve years, the expense is quadruple/’ 

The East India Company also helped to build 
up the Bengal Marine, thus continuing, in a sense, 
the work of thevMogul Emperor in connection with 
the Novtnvara. But a veiy calamitous event kd 
them to revive shipbuilding in Bengal : it was the 
famine produced in the Carnatic by Hydcr Alts 
invasion in 17S0, which necessitated the transport 
of grain from Bengal to the English settlements 
on the Coromandel coast. The first efforts in ship¬ 
building were made in districts like Sylhet, Chitta¬ 
gong, and Dacca. Mr. Lindsay, Collector of Sylhet 
in 1780, had one ship built of 400 tons burden, and 
also a fleet of twenty ships, which'he sent to Madras 
loaded with rice on the occasion of the famine,' 
But Calcutta soon became the centre of rcgiilar 
shipbuilding. The earliest specimens of regular 
Calcutta-built ships were produced in the year 1781, 
From 1781 to 1800 inclusive, thirty-five ships, 
with a total tonnage of 17,020, w'ere built on the 
Hugh, chiefly at Calcutta; in 1801, nineteen ships 
were built, of 10,079 tons; in 1813, twenty-one 
ships, 10,376 tons. Including the above, from 1801 
to 1821 both inclusive, there were buOt on the 


‘ Atam Dtifntt voi iL(SflbttJ, p. *SS- 
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Hugli 237 ships, of 105,693 tons, which, reckoned 
at an average cost of 200 rupees per ton, makes 
the enormous sum of two crores of rupees 
and upwards; a considerable part of which sum 
was absorbed in the paynunt of fotiges io native 
artificers mtd hbmrers, to the great benefit of the 
country.' 

“ The first dry dock constructed at Calcutta was a 
small one at the Bankshall in 1790 for the Govern¬ 
ment pilot vessels-; subsequent to which several 
large docks were constructed at Howrah and Sulkea; 
in 1803 the Kidderporc dock was founded by Mr. 
VV. Waddell, the Company's first master-builder, 
who was succeeded by J, and R, Kyd, and who fw 
nearly thirty years built and repaired all the 
Company s Bengal vessels and constructed a great 
many fine ships, twent)vfour in number, and vessels 
for individuals.* * 

About the materials of which the Ikngal ships 
were constructed, Antony Lambert thus wrote in 
1802: They' consist of teak timber and planks, 
imported from P^u; saui and sisoo timber from 
Behar, Oudh, and the inexhaustible forests that skirt 
the hills which form the northern boundaries of 
Bengal and Behar. The ribs, knees, and breast- 
hooks or “ the frame of the ship,'* are composed 


* I^s^$ /«&«, by John Fhlppi, Iniiodiictioa. 

* mi, 
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generally of stsco timber, the beams and inside 
planks of sou/, and the bottoms, sides, decks, keels, 
sternposts, etc., of teak. The excellence of teak for 
the purpose of shipbuilding and its durability are 
too well known to require any description, although 
teak is not reckoned equal to what grows 
on the Malabar coast and near Surat. Of stsoo and 
san/ timber, the former Is admirably adapted to 
shipbuilding from its size, form, and firm texture, 
and as It produces crooked timbers and knees of 
every shape and dimension for vessels of full forms 
and of any m^nitude, even for a ship-of*war of the 
first rate; and that of the latter furnishes excellent 
beams, knees, and inside planks. 

Xx>rd Wellesley, the Governor-General of India, 
was able, in 1800, to thus testify to the growth and 
possibilities of Calcutta as a shipping centre:— 

The port of CftlcotU ccniaim ibout lo^ooo Iona dt ihip|ilp£i built in 
Indkr of ft dosoripticun caJculjittti for tbts oaovefautic of oftfjgoos. Frofiti 
tlie qiuuiuty of ftoimftgc now ftt commMKl in Uk port of CftlcDttt, 
frtrtn ihft state of ftcfftcuan whicb the lut of thlpbuildbg Im ilmdy 
auftined in Boigal (promiitng a vtili mim tapld pro^r^ mM ttapport^d by 
dbundaul atirl bereaving fupply of tunlwftji it ii oenaiis tlmt liui port will 
always be lUik to furnish toiinap to whaterer may bo lequiiod for 

coturvying to *lii! Port of I^oiMkin ihe findo of tho prnrfttc nieidiaiit* 
<if Bengal. 

Prom a " Register of Ships built on the Hugli 
from 1781-1839 including Calcutta, Howrah, 
Sulkea, Cosipore, Tittaghar, Kidderpore, and Fort 
Gloucester)/' it appears that the total number of 
ships built was 376. The greatest building years 
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were 1801, 1813, and 1876, when 10,079,10,376, and 
8,198 tons respectively were put in. 

The Indian which was thus created and 

built up by the efforts of the Hast India Company, 
took an active part in the first and second Buniiese 
w'ars and the first China war. A great deal of its 
service was pterformed outside local Indian waters, 
in the Persian Gulf, in the Red Sea, and on the 
shores of East Africa. It also protected and 
facilitated the trading operations of Indian 
merchants with distant ports. 

The decline of the Indian Marine b^n after 
1840, no large ships having been built after that 
date. It was finally abolished in April, 1863, 
shortly after the assumption of the Government of 
India by the Crotvn. 

A very interesting account, together with veiy 
fine sketches of the typical Indian (Hindu) ships 
that were In use in the earlier part of the 19th century, 
is given by a Frenchman, F. Baltazar Solvjns 
(f8n) in his Les Nifu&ms* (tome troisi^me). In 
his introduction to this work he remarks:— 

In weieni lime* the Induni etcelkd In the tit of ccnutractiiiK ve&uiii, 
and dw premnl Hindu* un in ihii tespect AiU offer oaodds to Europe— 


* Thu laie WDik id u be feumd in the uplendiil ISbivy of Mr. Ahdnm* 
dnuuih Tagore, the loumied Bengali vtut, to whoia t aiu owe the 
reproductions ftoin the Soolptma of fkjrobudur. The French reprint wiu 
iwQed ; there i* an oarJtcr teprinl pubiiobed bjr Oime, Lomlfln, 

ilk>4, bot neither h eompiete. Ihe crighui fttlto editkdV of 1799 hu 150 
colocired plotm. 
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to tmich » Ihal Uie En^litli, Wtauiw to eiwyUiing which reUtea lo 
nitnl jwcfaiJectaift, h4« bonnwcd ffom lbs RintJut maiiv hnpiovetncnH 
trhich (hey hare wjoptcd with succea to their own flhiHnng* - * -Tbt 
lodbn vessels unite de^Mce end udlily. and are models of paricww and 
fiae wothmaniihip. 

He has described some of tlie typical Indian 
vessels. A Puinace or Yacki vrais a strongly 
masted ship, divided into two or three apartments, 
one for company, another for the beds, and a third 
as a cabinet, besides a place called varmdak 
fonvards for the servants, Ballasor, the principal 
entrance of the Hugli, is described as being 
frequented by diflcrenl sorts of vessels, and particu¬ 
larly by targe ships from Bombay, Surat, and other 
parts of the western coast. The vessels from the 
Ganges were called Schooners, which were very" well 
fitted out and “ able to make a voyage to Europe." 
their pilots being ** very skilful.'* The Grub was 
a ship with three masts, a pointed prow, and a 
bowsprit: its crew consisting of a Nicodar or 
captain and a few clashie.s or Moorish sailors. 'I’hc 
grabs were built at Bombay, their pointed prow 
signifying Hindu construction. The Bangks were 
the largest Indian boats, some 6f them carrying 
four thousand or five thousand maiinds of rice. 
Brigs were ships that came from the coast of 
Coromandel and Malabar, bringing to Calcutta the 
produce of those countries. To the coast of 
Coromandel also belonged the Deny, with one mast, 
resembling a sloop. Its deck consisted of a few 
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planks fastened on each side. It >vas badly rigged. 
PaitcoaSt lastly, were those Tships that differed from 
oth^ vessels by their being clincher-built; '* the 
boards are one upon the other, fastened by little 
pieces of iron'in the form of cramps. The jard is 
always without sail.^and the sails are hoisted and 
lowered by blocks;" 
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CONCLUSION. 


T BUS has pissed away one of the great national 
industries.of India after a long and brilUant history, 
covering, as we have seen, a period of more than 
twenty centuries. It was undoubtedly one of the 
triumphs of Indian civilization, the chief means by 
which that civilization asserted itself and influenced 
other alien civilizations. India now is without this 
most important organ of national life. There can 
hardly be conceived a more serious obstacle in the 
path of her industrid development than this almost 
complete extinction of her shipping and shipbuild¬ 
ing, And yet India certainly is one of the countries ' 
which can ill spare a national, indigenous shipping. 
The sea-borne trade of India is continually expand¬ 
ing, with the result of increasing our dependence on 
foreign shipping, and for this we have, on a rough, 
estimate, to pay a price of about 25 crones of rupees 
a year. We have trade relations with every 
quarter of the globe, not only with the Asiatic 
mainland but also with Europe and Africa on one 
side and Australasia and America on the other, 
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The total value of this trade is about 344* a crorcs 
of rupees, that of imports being i6i-8 crones aad 
exports 182*3 crores, and the entire trade lies at the 
mercy of foreign shippers, who are at liberty to 
impose on us whatever freights they wish to charge 
for the use of their ships. Even in the matter of 
our coastal or inter-portal trade, which is also 
expanding, aggregating in value about 4^*37 ororcs 
of rupees, a policy of free trade is pursued, throwing 
it open to the shipping of all the world, instead of 
reserving it. as almost all other countries do, for the 
national shipping, so that about 85 per cent, is 
appropriated by foreign shipping, leaving only one- 
seventh to the native. Similarly our entire pas¬ 
senger traffic is in the hands of foreign shippers: 
our Mahomedan pilgrims to Mecca and other 
places; our emigrants and immigrants, numbenng 
on an average more than 25,000 per year; our 
passengers that voyage within Indian limits, number¬ 
ing over 15 lacs every year; and, lastly, the outgoing 
and relieving British soldiers of the Indian Army, 
numbering more than 25.000 ^very year, their 
transport costing annually about 5Si lacs of 
rupees—^all these have to voyage in foreign ships, 
while even in the matter of the conveyance of mails 
there is no Indian steamship company that can 
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take up the work and appropriate the yearly postal 
subsMy of 7‘8 lacs of rupees that goes to a 
foreign company. The, extent of our dependence 
will be evident front the tact that in the oceanic 
trade, of which the total tonnage is 11,800,000 tons, 
our indigenous shipping represents only 95,000 tons, 
or only about *8 per cent; while of the aggregate 
tonnage of 29*61 million tonkin the inter-portal 
trade, only 3*24 million tons is our own, and over 
89 per cent, foreign. Our national shipping at the 
present day means only 130 vessels of under 80 tons 
each, used In the oceanic trade, and 7,280 In the 
inter-portal trade of the country of under 20 tons 
each, making up in all the insignificant number of 
7,410 vessels, large and small, for a country, or rather 
a continent, whose seaboard extends over a length 
of 4,000 miles and upwards. Our shipbuilding now 
is so contracted as to give employment to only 
14,321 men, who build only about 125 galbats a year 
in shipyards, of which the number is now reduced 
to only 48, while the aggregate capital yearly 
invested in shipbuilding may be estimated at 
between 5 and 6 lacs of rupees. 

It goes without saying that in the present state 
of things it is idle to expect that Indian industry 
and commerce can advance by leaps and bounds, 
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handicapped as they are by the w-ant of a fully 
dcveloj^d Indian shipping, h therefore behoves 
Government and all who are interested in the 
material progress of India to be fully alive to 
the importance and necessity of reviving and 
restoring on modern lines a lost industry that 
rendered such a brilliant service in the past, and 
with which are so vitally bound up the prospects of 
Indian econotmc advancement. 
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„ eapcKtA and imports, 8s, 179 

„ Marine, alioliuon of, >50 

„ „ decline of, *50 

„ quasionary activity in Oiina, lfl*i 1^7 
Ocean, navigation of, 131 . 

„ preciotH stones highly valued in M««ic period, 91 
,, rice, peacocks, nndol'Wood, espoii^ to Oteecc, 88 
ships, desciiptioo 9f( b* the isib WBUiiy, *d 
thipB superior to the PortugBew, 

„ teak in Ur, 85, 87 
,, trihute to DariiB paid In gold, 96 
In^'s in^oumo ^th Fordgo countries, 40 
„ monopoly of aiwio, 8 j 
„ sopply of sold through oorirawree, 83 
tmligorin, extraclion of, iSl 

IlW^UKCa 6t r. I 1 

ItitCTCOuise as much a potent factor in the making of India oa iiolaiion. 3,4 
InvasHo, naval, of Puri, 40 

iKHi not to be used in the bnAd nf sea-going vessel*, « 
tion Bsb, 48 (note) 

Islands, conquests of, by the Pgpdavaa, 57 


n 

H 


Jaigeer, Kowaia, :io 
Java. Indian colony in. 183 
Bra, fcmndauwi of, 149 


J 


Kaliiiga people, traces of, 1" Singapore, 149-* 
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Lead tnim of ihe Andbtait 51 
fot ihipa^ 


It 


Mwihdm-yanura or ^i$fa^QilcfajQe, 48 (note} 

Midagascar, Indian colony in^ 4 
MidapoUumj Iron nmnufactoty ot, « 

48 (note/ 

Mabnuta fleelt under Angriji, 

Malabar, Key of Hind, 

Man-of<war built at Sinaia 244 
Mantucr^ Oitaiogiffi of Saotkntf 19 (note) 

Matble onchots^ 105 
ihtititie cd^ of Aaobif 114 
Manoc bmnnee^ 6 t 

Mariiime activity, evidcncci of^ whence dmvodi ^-ra 
I, ^ rordgii evideocea of, 6 

„ , Golite* Age of^ 40 

^ « Indian evldenm of, 6 

„ tn the dayi of Kent and Aogtntmt^ 

,, „ main evidEfSco* of, 11 

„ ,p oldae evtdetioi! m ibe Jf tj^ FSad*^ 53 

„ [wools of, 8 

i« „ ihe real biuoricaJ najimtive of, bow to be bidk up^ S 
„ olde^ record of, In BengaU litcratsre, i 

^ Cftki to pay speclit taxi^ 10^ 
n trade alluded to in attronDmicil wtitka^ 6s 
„ n bi wool and atiitnsls, 6a 
Mam of Bengal, ti6,117 
IhUurya royal monopoly in fllu|]buildu^ loa 
Meor Bonce, rii ^ 

„ Bcbry, rimctiops of* se6-to8 
„ ^ office cpfiioj 

Metals for decoratire purposes, 23 
Monutk sjrstm b China, foiutdatkni oC 166 
MotK^poly, tndtaV, tn spicesp S3 

in ifarphiitUdjtig^ Ihlaarya royal, 10s 
Momwetf discovery of regoUrity of, by Hippalus^ 1 
Moask periodt'^i 

Mninnrits mapf^ in Indian nunlm, 91 

Munich c o cifnittU m, ntl« framed by, for foraigticn^ 1 ti 

My^cal Bn djfr i wTi b China, foundatton ol| lya 

a 6s 
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Kruci of cilsse* of IndiRii ifaijio 'RkI boaw 

/^pyinartriiti^ 36 

Bacfiluuit 130 
a»8, *35 

BkUm, taS, a3i 
Jhinglest aj] 

Bhar, aaB 
Bdotb, ajf 
Btui^Tiw, t35 
Capel, ac»4 
CatAmaTUtt 334 
Chftfurii ao^ 

Ditgha <Vid«aa)t a J 
DoBfi 351 
Fiieote* *44 
GalUvAU, 340 
GbrabSt a>4. saT 
JiltwB, a^Ti ^30, ajE 
JangJ, aji 
Khatu, 331 

Kosoh, laj, 33® 
MadhyainandirA, »fi,v37* 4* 
Mahaigui, 3*9 
M(«w)f-w« P«*< *35 
Masooki 334 
Motuponkeo, atj 
Limit iii 
Oioak®, 335 
E^thnnli ttS 

Parinda,' 338s *3<> 

Faros, s ®4 
Patil, aaS 
Pilik, «aS 
Fauiooas, >5* 

^niuce, >51 
PUIgWr *35 
aaS 

Salb* «S, 330 
^niAoya, aa 
Sarobnclu, aoj 
Saibainandiril, a 5 

i*3 
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Nmw ^ cksots Itidimi itiipB and tnatr 
flktoonet* 

Umuul (Vldicti)i xj 
TUhsA. Ji 

Nunct or Ifuliod fhi|» md Uhuii ^ 

CbstAiinpioa, ttio 
Qixndxpllap r6<i 
ChotBixiidddi iOo 
Dcrbj^ X41} 

DurgArata^ t 4 o 
Fuud Mahinood, 

Gsn^pniitldi 159 
GockdphtDi «4o 
Goo 4 riUchip tdo 
Conj-Sowaie, *38 
HAOwaTl, 159 
Mmdhukara^ 

Njiodi, 165^ 

Ockliaiii, 14a 
>40 

Rfljaval2it«T 159 
'RiEDpurt, 138 
KtiitcHftticknt 341 
Sfi^nfetLl, JS9 
SaiUtAhjicbiia, 160 ' 

S^i&hatiiukitif ito 
&r Edwird Hugheai, 46 
Sttcms, 34D 

Nuna of ihc officen of ihlpe:— 

BhudutCp >07 
ODTyA-Ssai>g&^ 139 
Dlfra^rmnt-g riihikn ^ 109 
GcMnntcef ^07 
Gtmners^ aoj 
tCfnum* X07 
Kimrwah, ao? 

Moullim (the 107 

Meer iq6 

Nai:quedhftb {3hipnuiitcr)p »37 
NaLhoda-khethehr 207 
Nlyuiukat 109 
Pitnjcrcc, 707 

Sho^ka (c«|K]iid q ( a ihipji fog 
1^4 
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Name* of llic oflicen of ihips (ffHUmuJ) 

SlTfaeo^. 3 Vf 

Sutonseer ^tmuniui), aoj 
Tindal (boaiswun^ 3S7 
Tunddl (duef of lailofs), aor 
Uueduilea, 109 

Nvnet of lodian vaTi^eni to CUtu, 16S-16}' 

Nompon, dockyird, etc, at, >33 
Nautical inatnuneRts of die Hindu*, aoi 
Nani acting of tbe CboU*. 175 

„ „ bi Eutern Bcnget, ai6-iiS 

„ Mchitectuie, Hindu, imitateti by lEngUab, i j i 
„ in Jtiff- K^a, JlSmayaifa, and Jft^^itaanra, 5 j-60 

,, ,, of Ahmed Sfaah of Oujatac aoo 

„ „ rt Baiban. 190 

i« H » BaBw, »05 

M M M 1 ’^'^ Sltnh TOgUlf, i^i 

« n H Shabm Kban, aaS 

,, ,, „ Sultan Mabiniid, 187 

„ ,, f, TimuTf [fd 

„ Depanment, aisunfutioii of, toj 
„ engagetnents in ii 4 '^t 9 

„ est&blithtnen) at Dae^, aio ^ 

^ expedition sgaiiul lUich Bebar, ail j 
„ n to ABain, *a6 
„ bimdiiuttilen at Dacca, ato 
„ latasion of Fuii, 40 
„ power of the Angria*, 339 

NivtgaiicKi, art of, forming part of education of Kalinga princea, 144 
„ In Indian Ocean, pro^ of, 8 ^ 

Number of pasacDgcn hi old [ndian stupa. iS. 39,4x, dp, 7 ^t 7 ^ 

O 

Oceaoijoang xcisel*, 33,40^ 73, 88 
Oibeeia in ships, 107 
Ordinary ships, ss 
Outrigger ship, 48 

-M 

P 

Palace of Cbola king, 137 
„ „ Nebuchaducssar, 87 

Panda as ouuter ^pfauildert al Suroi, 344 
Peacodcs exported by Hmdu mercHonli to Baxetu, 74, 93 

385 
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Feut, AitlficbU Bimdsettifv of, tiS 
„ H, * * Jf *99i *9-* 

„ ri' chief centfo tif, 68 
PcssifLD inSticDoc On 3 

Pincj, 169^ <8St 1B61, 187 

„ ■ctioti WtoB ApUiut* by Shaiae KHah, leS 
r, la AxcikA'M otm^ t tj 
FoiceLiila, Indko, 197 
Forts of BesBult aiS 
„ oJd IDd]at^ iji, 13a, in 
If Soulb IckUba, t35f 136 
Fort-tufcif 106 

Ftehirtoric tnde rdatiotu of tndia, fl5'95 
Prowl of va«iik 35 
Purif lurat invuion of, 40 

Q 

Queen of the Butem wm, IndU, 8t 

S 

lUJput uitoo, 194 
Sei^juy of twnii, iti 
R^ yiUti nas, herhodr, 106^111 
Revival ol Oeeidentitl trade, 197 
Ri»iig Sun, the Lniid of the, 136 
River-tolli, J08 

Rockii^'seati w prevention egainit seifqickzKCT, 36 
ftoniM coim, 119, lao, i«7 
Rioiimn soldiers as guvits, iiS 
Rome, polldcal connection with, 137 

„ tefeieiioa to, in Sanskrit and Fs||Mteratiitie, 130 
•M ioiBTcoiMae with, how explained, 139 

S 

Sandu, earikn evidence in eotljitiire of dupbuildiiig in, 
Sandirit MonuKriiits, Cuolagtie of, 19 

„ otiglD of voids in Malaya laayvaee, 14^ 

Soenti, Sower, uliAcUl iiwitatton ot iBi 
iSeS'fnUs, 47 “ 

: Saamite between Indian and Fenian coasts, 73 
Sea-voys^', oldest tepresentsUon of, 36 

of captured men by Portuguese pintea, an 

a66 
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-w- 

M 


SettlemirnL, Hindu^ lij 

SypbLuldm^ »Uii«| «crvimii of MAiuryn Coirtmmtaitt Idi 
Sbiptniddhi^, ca{^ j^ii-esied in, JS5 
cenim of» 21 ^ 
in BengA], 34& 

for, It tot 

r, II Ji Ii Syltttii ttl 

monopoly^, hf the Htutyit kings, lot 
„ tltttiit; on llte lift 

Sbip-col^, dMcriplkin pf» 49-gt 

ghtjw^tymmgjtt^ 4tft of, fortiii^ iwitoftho edi>c 4 lioa of KjuingA priJicic^ 1+4 
Ship^x, tw 

Shfp-monoy irojiwwd bj Shtiita Khiw, 133 
Shipping centitr ikguhi, tot 

H tt Bokki tr6, ttj 

,, in and Tatmj 14^ 

ai Cdkiiti 19S 
^ „ M:A 3 MlipataTii+ #37 

^ II Narfiij^oie* tjt 

^ SaiAgu likndi >]S 
^ ^ Sndlu «3 

rt H SripuTi tii 

p* p. ^fabisctti ai^ 

Induni prooft of. If ^ 

In the Andtim-Ko^ian pmQd* i J* 

• It M Maorya jKfiod, too 
Siipii c onmwii ofi of| tft 

„ guidance of, toi 
„ liwiiaopdiimtoiti^ 
pp p, snl^ «Jar u Zm^ittbatt iflt 

pj n meid m mvtl wasfiuep a* 

p, ruunn of, A03 

n ocdwTi *J 

„ jutnectioo of. 198 
a tcpiur of, t93 
„ ^ of, 191,193 

„ „ „ Id fili wort*, aS 

„ ^ ,(, in Sondent workii 19, a<^ JJ 

irt «p«uit. 13 

„ varieties of, desenbod by Bowicf, »3« 

Ship-yanl* of Mage*, ai* 

SiOc, supply cifj fron Cbina, 56 
wtrigbed wiih gdd. 83 
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Stfciixu»» ute <jtf 4ft 

SiipcimiQAdimi of itiips qiKlfr ilie MAur^as, io5'-jii 


T 

Taml] kings, bodyguaitU 0!^ 1 aS 

It frodTif ^ 

Tuntiiun* BuiirUihiic^ 175 
Taxoi pckzt, tod 
^ ftir building cifboAiftt 9ti 
Teak for ihipbiiUi^sg, etoelknctr o^ J49 
Indwti in Vr^ » 5 * S7 
T«m[d« cteiJicnicd h> A«gUKU», 119 
TolK»a 

Tonivpgc of andeat Indian vwtlii loj 
Ttmk in jcMlj vvlth West-AaUtk and Emojiean ooqntran, 
„ Ocdkbmtfi], decilrtt ofp gtd 

„ l«TiTO 4 ^tiJ 7 

„ mile fn™ PenUn Gulf to IndUf^Sf 
Tmilhtg cemrc* of Beogil, tdi, 

Tnuitbe cm the Jtit of ihtpballdhig in Indca, 19 
TnbtJtc to Daiiu 4 | in gol^ by India, 96 
Tungfcifl (i^ver tjH 

Turkiih vcshIi buUi at Sanduipa, 

U 

Ur^ Indian iiu ^7 

IJic of Gtrpu and WhiUNHaua cobm tn Madjt g mp cn rt 


V 

Vesseli buUi at Dacczit j« 11 j 

ji Hied in mural iraHanr^ kind oF| 16 
Voyage trading, imdertiikm by Hindu merchjinti, 6 
Voyages mack by Endian merdumta to Bahylon, flS, 89 


Woods; daaiidcatkm of* ao 
Woodwrighis; village of, 74 


V 

Yavami culcmy, laS 

„ original tignifiraDi^ o#; tax 
„ toklten ai bodygmrda to TaasU ktag^ 1*8 

tSd! 
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A 

AUui'ujdniuttt TtijorCT >30 
Abd-CET'Kiuutk, 13,198 
iUm BaJiTT 19J 
Abol-^Ful, 14, M5, :ai3 
Abul-Feda, iSg 
Achnemcnldea, 3 
Aden, 191 
AdzdtiD, 71 
A^giunlftan, 84 
Afri™, 4* 5r ftjt 97i *33 j 
A gashi, 40J 
AgutyH, W 

AgaUumdea^ ti. tst, 194 

Agni, 55 

Agm, 3T3, »4 
AgnonAndiirfi, 4T 
Ahnind Shah, 300 
Abmedahad, Joe* 

AJuiua-JItalui, 78 
AianUl+ 37, 39.4«. 4*. 4». 43 
Aj) Salat tj* 

Aid»r, *4. *05. ^®9i *'4* a44 

Akbar-nftma, 3a$ 

Alafic, iar 

Al'Binoii, tj, jfi. 18? ^ 

AlbuipuitqtiCt tot 

Al-fiUlduri, 13.1S3 

Alttundef, 3,9,8j, 95>ioo, 133. *86 

Alexlutdra, 95. 1*0, 186, 311 

Al-Idriti, 13, 188 

Allshabad, 106 

Aroaiivati, 14'J 


Ameiica, 83, 98 
AiiutodaiiA, i6j 
Atnmiamu Marcdlinua. *39 
Anahilantda Patau, 169 
Anduniui, 176 

Andlua, ip* 50, ii6,1*9) 179 
Andbn^Titya, 35^ 38 
, Anga, 144 
Anglia, i 39 -^ 4 * 

AnguUara NUura, 73 
I AS)uubd, 339 
Antonio, *38 
Anunj, Mode. *39 
Aafinh&'i^) >4 
Aiahii, 4, 68, 78, 8a, 89. 

* 33 * *83. * 9 * 

Aiachoda, ii> 

Aidu{vlago, 5 
Ada, 111 

Aitake, 134 

Aijuna, 57 
AiomRU, 134 
Arndtan, *50, iTt, 114 
I A*nai), loe, lO*, i«. *86 

AnhoU^tm, iOi *04. a^ ^ . 

Aryafjpadai-Kailantha-Kcd 10*1'OiU* 

I tijam, laS 
Ada, 4, S, * 3 *. 15 * 

Aaoka, 10, tt’3, *14, 116, 1*0. i6lt 
t6i, *78 
A^acemt. 101 
Araun, ail, alS, *'*1 
Aivtna, 37, 54 
Atheni, 38 , 13B 
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Aufracbt^ PraC, 19 
Augitmii, iiB, 119, iM, lid, tsf, 
*37» »i8 

Aunuiguib,'<'i4, tj, 114, it 6 , 331 
Ati^I TooBur JittunuL, 14, 109 
AuMnlMut, >53 
Aostmln, 5 j 9$ 

Arvid, >37 
Awaji, 1J4 

AyeflfW'AktHiri, t 4> tajli soS 
B 

BoAibdE, 94t t 9 o 
Babur, 345 

Baltylcm, 74, TTi BS, 

I fi9. 94 

Babylonia, S 7 
fiadkflfipmj, at( 

BadJiaiT, ajo 
Bacttia, 139 
Bafcfaul, i$6, iai 
Bahraaiii, aoa 
EkUtrebi Gulf, 16S 
EUifa, iSfl 
Bajn, uS, ajy 
Baluinr, i», 104, 

Bakla/fi4. X17 
Balanu, fsS, rjt 
Balasme, rit, 333 
BaUum, 190 
Baltleo^ n5 
Ball, 14s. *7* 

Bali, Pit)£. V., 91, 9T, 98 
Bamian, 153 
Bondru, 30t'3 
Banita, 144 
BunghelU, an 

Babgiya Sthitya Patiah^, an 
Bangles, 951 
Bankahall, 948 
Ba^M Daaa, 159 
Biuendtii, r57 

Barrg^usa, 139, tJ3, *34, »38 


BasKin, *9, 139, 909 
BaiulMyiuu,, 59 
Bavcm, 74, yS, 9a 
Bavent-Jjitala, 74, 87, 88 
Baivttri/i iSe 

Bay of Bengal. 15, 30,71, 79,149, 
»43» MS, *481 ijo. <7®, *77, »3* 

Bigml. 94 
Ikhar, *73, 913 
Benares, 77. 78. iir 
Bengal, ij. 14, 65. 149. 143. 130, 
*S5r *59, 175. *89. igy, 998, 315 
I SereoicB. too. 134 
Bersti, Major H., 936 
Bhagolpor, 30, *57 
Bhandatee, 907 

Bbandaricar, Dr,, 1 *7.133. *je 
Bban, 9>8 
^TD, 75 

BhanBuicbchtui. 99, 74, ys, 77* M* 
S9 

Blu ji, ji 

mk, 

BbUulumt-NulAlui, 165 

Bblm NonuHa X17 

19^ 30 ^ ttr 6« 
Bha^juuijm^jAittldif 7S 
Bbdjxpfin, tj' i 

57 

Bhujyu, 17, 54 

Bible, 9.91. 99, 9S, * *9 

I Bin Khnnid, Sy 
Bftpil, (37 
made Sea, tao 
Bloclimann, 15, 99 • 

I Bodhidhanna. *88,173 
Boilbisattvii. 39, 78 
BodhiaatifjlPiuUaB KalpaiatA, ' to, 
1*3 

Bodbiseiia, 173 
Bodkitm, IS 

Bombay, 35, no, 938, *45, *48 
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Bowsa, ajs 
Bocneo, 4, 171 

Horobudm, *5*i ’’57 

BoKittjfjT*, I Si •3’f 
Brahnuputim, 435. *Sfi 
Bnialuiboni Gboriu, 145 
Btmjendnusath Scab Dr.^ i8t 
Bridge, Sir CTpriui, >45 
Broach, r8S 

Buddha, *9, jj, 71, 7 »i * 4 J 
Buddhagai, 145 
Budgnnw, 133 

Biihkr, Dt„ B, jj, 58, 74, 87 
Bulges, 69 

Btizmo, It, 30, 76, 97, 137, 14a 
Buascira, iBd 
Dyiantiiim, jd 

c 

Canan, 117 
Cairo, 199 
Calcutta, ait, a47 
Caldwell, Df„ 93, 98, 134 
Calient, T4, 195,197, 198 
Cambart, 191 
Cambar, 19)., (95.«» 

Canbo^, 4, 39, 149* *89, 18a 

Canton, iM 

Cape), 104 

CancaUa, tad, 147 

CaniafuU, 431 

Conutic, 347 

CamUliia, aid 

Caspian Sea, tao 

Caatiuf, 138 

Cauusoian, 335 

Cathaj, *a, 1*3 . 

Ccsaie di Fedrici, tta 
Cexloo, 89, 39 > 34 * 4 *, 44 , * 7 * 7 ®i 
*03, Its, 133, t4«^ * 4 *. * 45 * **«! 
185* «95 
Cbacb, *53 
ChadMdniB, 13, 14 


Cholcairi, atS 
Cbaldaea, 85 
Cbalukpa, 147 
I Chainhan AU, saj 
ChAnipd, jo^ 76, >37 

CliAf^Jff, lOj 

Chandeun, a *9 
Cbaodf, 138 
Cjhv^ikan, atd, ai8 
Chandmdoipa, aid 
Chandia Gupta, 104, ita, 114,116, 
ija, 178, tBi, aod 
Chandrapliu, ido 
Chaiidrttt^Unl, *7 
Chand SoodAgan. 158, 159, 883 
Chao Jukiu, 170 
Chapa, 1*9 
j Chapall, 18 
Cha^saon, aro, 130 
Chotim, 114 
Obflul, 131, »i 
Cbavada, tdp 
t^Takain, >43 

ORmbur, 13* 

! Cbeng^Ho. >97 
Cheng-Koao, 170 
Cham, 135, ITS 
Chfoala, >3$ 

QjcrtOncsCi 30, idS 

OUa'Tau, 166 
Chilappathihanim, laS, 136 
ChUka Lake, 145 
Oiihoari, 139 ^ 

Cbina, 4* *** * 3 * JS* 5 <»* 5*1 * 5 * « 3 . 

89, >40, >4*, 155, Ida, 170, I 73 i 

* 77 . * 9 S 
ChiDOgOOg, 847 
Chola, 13,137, 143 , *?S. '77 
ChotimiiitKrp 16^ 

Qcrktp 144 

Cbu^-«Wb^ ifo 
Qnili i*u]iTiiL, 71 
ChfM OieiwTiesoit 


aif 
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CkudhUf tto 

DeCoottOf 14 

Cochbii 141 

Debit, i^p 9 t»p 176 

Cochin Quits/ tje/ 4 57 

Deir^-lkh#fl, 

Coiltnaf 191 

Debtatr, &4 

Cohnhttonir ufi 124^ 115 

DeSotum, iii 

Cofe 2obi, i»t 1 

Devil, i6Sp 1^5 

GabndiophatUi, 133 

DhiuTTiddht, 65 

CcHttoriti, Oif«, «aj 

DliiinapnJi, 158, iti 

C<u»tsnth»{fe, til 

OMpoLp 2yQ 

Cowurtflrw, 1^9 

Char, 19 

CcntU, Nlcclov 461 199 

DhlitTl, 14 

Oorbulo, ij^ 

DhAiornkTsiiiiaf j:£6 

Conu,>iS 

DHirtnapd.1iiilevi, lait 

C«miniiad«l. ii, jUi, ijr, 133, 

DtmiUTi Ij 3 

i4t, aji 

Dtamuip 1-57 

CoAiip 199 

f>iBkt Kikipt 13^ 8fi 

Couiujip lip 16A 

DiUinrtrp ijo 

Coimu tiid'K?op}ei 3 «tcftt ^ 4 ^ 

Diiteacbindet Set)* 

C<Nn|nr«, 349 

DlodoniSp t« 

Ciawford, 149 

CtesiAt^ 9 j 9#, 99 

Df^nvo^iap 73 

/ Dfigbii 77. 73 

Ctcitphon, 94 

Df^lgbikilp 

Cunninghun,'3J 

' Din^ 169, 70 t 

Ou«etj«,''i 43 

t>0art 151 

QifUm, iw, 101 

Dowip iji 

Cittcht t6g 

DtakOp 40 

Crnner 11J 

DtnTykeip 6e^ 89^ 91, fft 

Dtidhslip 118 

D 

Duff, «39 

Dttl^iot, 9 oa 

Dulviipi 145 

Dftcckf t4, M9, a* 1, al j, ? 14 , 

jte 

»£ 

Dvimblt ^ 

D«ltlua ,94 

DunAsetoti in, tSi, tpo 

Dwarkiit 169 

Damodar, aio 

E 

Dandi, 66 

Edcnti, 91 

Danu) Roff )9» 

Egfpip SOi 7 ®t *81 Sjf 9 ^ 9^ Mt 

9 ^ 97 i 

9 Sj ^34 

t)aiblRinao^tjta« £6 

EkiklE, 19^ 

Dautlf It5 

1 Elnm, 137 

Davhis, Rhys, 7S, 88,89 
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Folitglii, ts, til, *»6 
Firm. Sbab Tt^Uh, 196 
Fitch, IUt|ih, 15, atS 
Flonto, 13$ 
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Fnmjee, 043 
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Fiing^iui, 109 
Ktobuhen, 40 
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GftSbvt^ 155 
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Gind^ 22 
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Cbrobb 3 t 4 f ail 
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GoAt 30 !I 
Gob^, 97 
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1 tlun, 175, 176 
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He«in, 85,88 
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Hkrontinti <H Santo Stcfino« 14^ 199 

Indian Ocean, 3, 53, 63, 133, *41, 
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Bind, iS& 

Indio, 158 
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Indn^Sc^ltiiitu, 139 
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Indnioutba, 130 

Hltoptdeltii, 67 
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lok, *88 
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Boti, 164 

H»3y, 56 
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HowTihf 14S 

I-Tsiag, u, iti, 170, 171 

Huu>g-huBrhd^tii-cfut 107 

J 

Hog^, Sit iSdiwdt 340 1 

Jigajjlbaon, 03 

Mugti^ i39r 34S 

JagpiNudi* 36 

HuiotK)1dt^ S4 

Jagnagar, *89 

HacoA, i53p t6fl 

JiHilja-ghits/213 

Hunter. 1449 145 

Jahangir, 124, 230 

Buswn Stwb. ixo 

Jaipur, 2*5 

Hydaspc^, loo, idi 

Jolbodi, 137.130, 231 

Hjder Ali* J47 

Junbi^t'ipn, 29 

H7ctaiiuii]| 139 

jEmsetjce, 344 

Jaonetjee Borman^, 144 
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Ucifie$, I3t 
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Japan, 3, 4 * 39. »S5i 'S*. *7^ »73. 
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Jitak*, 69 j 73» J* 8? 

Jaw, 4. 6, I*. 39i 4it 4 h 49i 
5«. 148, 149** »S®> ‘5*t ‘S»t 
tS^ 

Jayg^ 13a 
Jedda, ajS 

JesMie, *17, aiB, *19 
Jlieliiiti, tyfi 
JoAnabhouir*, 170 
Jogm?, ijS 
JulUiit *39 
Junuuit iSi) 

Jank*, 133 
jttntur, 131 
Juuinhin, 

JjOi *74 
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KalM <iS 

Kadamn, 176,17} 

KaddnnuD, 143 
Kad}]huct, it8» *38 
Kjdvaita* 97, 57 
Kikaau Olcakiirt, 163 
KMakiun, i|7t 143 
Klltdiau. 64, 85 

RaUjftga, ii| 71, I44i MS* '17 
Bupnnni, T77 
Kalii^apataii, 144 
Kallkna, 133 
KMlynh, tja, 14*, »4T 
Kamom, 135 
Kanakwabhai, V., ■ 77 
Kaitmkji, 36 
KanauJ, 4t^ 705 
K«ida1ur» 175 
Kandarpakctu, 87 
Kutt, 134 

Kjinhar Cam, 35, 13* 

Katislika, tij 
Katikan, 169 
Katea, 37 
Karibcri,999 


Eashmir, 67,84 
Kathdairit SlSgiin, 67 
B^ltaiawiar, 15# 

Kan, 16$ 

KansambK 66 
Kauiitya, to, 104 
Kaveri, 136, 1:44 
KaTikaMca^, 139, aaa ^ 
KaTiripaddin^, ia9> <35^ <37» >43 
Kedar Koy, 116, at} 

Kdth, Major J, fi., 179 
Kennedy, S6, 87, 88 
Kcnnce, 307 
KetalradSn, 159 
Knimm-lo, 167 
Khabcria, 136 
Kbafi Kban, 338 
Khalu, 331 
Khan Abun, xij 
Rban^'KhHniJT, 314 
Khiirid, 305 
Kh^an, 138 
Kbe^aa, 138 
Khereah, 907 
KhumssD, t88 

Khoam til. King of Petala, 40 
Kiao4cboft, 164 
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Eii. >74 
KU^,9I7 
Kl^nliftyana, 317 
Kiahorn. Daa, 339 
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Kiingm 145,14^ 

Kjobibo, 139 
Koppcnea, 101 
Ro«la, 71 
Koaab, 317, 33T 
I Komtnbk, 134 
Kounogaia, 134 
KiUhaa, 3?* *44i M9 

Knahnamnu Aiyat^, 177 
Rdtatrapa, >64 
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KihiffBiii&tkdji, 159 
RjbmnmdA^ tij« 114 
Ksfauiitl^ 7J 
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Riidi Hiijot va5 
KidditvAilt 155 
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Mahiian, ijp 196 
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I 7 f* 235 
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MiJdAh* 222 
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Monosi, 158 
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Muyu$ai&^[iila, t59> sij 
MaodAgiKn, 

Mutda, T4r 
MiumU Rojr, tt7 
Usnganiuth, (40 
MAf^iinni f 14 
UvaSlu, ifa 
Udnlpllanm, 143 
Majtluiik, 

Mnnpstha, iSi 

172, 17J 
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Man Singli, 115, alt 
Mwuun, 1S9 
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xUrttMil de Puiii y Souw, aat 
MuuBAiiUtd, 57 
>taf«lUnu«, Ammiania, 139 
Maico Polo, 13, 13J, 1^ 
Marlta^deya Purft^a, 64 
Mondeo, 14S 
Miiiulsan, 146, lyti 
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MonoOlii, 334 
3 tiutef, Stnenyshim, 03 
Matanu, it^ 

Matsyi, 34 
Mmilliin, 407 

Miur7«a, 9 , to, 100, lox, t03, 
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McOindk, 9, 140 
Meed, 198,4Ci, *17 
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Medf, 1S5 
Meo Beltry, 105 
Meer Bun^, >14 
Mcgaaduaiea, 93,10*, 104 
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Mikn, 174 
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Mmg, 197 
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Niletver, 134 
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Kilkvnthii, IJ4 
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Nowrojee, 145 
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OIobJco, 335 
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Pall, 310 
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Parti| 140 
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Putdifutia, it4 
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Patim, M, *15 
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PuiliH, 134 
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Phippa, Joihn, 345 
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Pitky, T31, 13^ 14s 

PipB, 334 

Pitaka, 73 
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Pliny, II, 4 , 97. “8. 

134, 131, 140 
Poonw, 73 

PoTti^l, io» 

Pdc^ 138 
poudopfttam, 140 
Pruins, 134 

PtaUiAanmdbaM, <54 
Ptambanin, 151 
Pritbtl Eaj, 6? 


Prone, 146, 178 
ProUF^ltym ti7 

Ptoleiny, tt, lai, lat, 134. *35. 

*39. > 4 *. 18' 

Ptolemy Fhlliuleliilitu, ito 
Pules, 11, 139, 135 
Pur, 90 
Fundm, 144 
Punjab, 3, 84. 97, < 4 * 

Putrjwee, *07 
I Ptinuii, JO, 71 
Puiiya'Upai^yA, 170 
Piucfau, siS 
Purgocs, 235 
Puri, 36,49 

PyUd, 297 
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Ragbit, 38, 64, 6$ 

J Kaghmundima, 55 

38, 84,85 
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RAjumUKlH, 147 
lUje.iije, ifs 
RUpnlUyD, iS, 89 
Rljendn, 175 
Rajendnkl Mitll^ Dr„ 19 
RfljimhAl, 334 
^RijunAsinl. 8S 

RaJuibiult, 44 
Ralph Fitch, tj, al8 
RoiMita, ije 

RiijuayiiiuL, aj, 55. 57, HS 
RiuichfliMini Roy, sty 
Riph&e1|44 
Rniaam, 86, 87 
RHUugtri, 139 
RotnilMll, 65, 7$ 

Retnodbhitvn, 66 
KlTaua, 55 
Ren, Akuoder, 50 
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R«1 Sm, 9*, 94,131, *34, I40i w, 
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Rod, J., 4 j 
Rratuitd, 56 

Rtiillgiris>. aaS 
Rbla^tiiiK, 93 

9i J3, 83,91 

Kobcitfioii, Dr., lOT, loj 
Robinaon, Sir R., 9(8 
Kfonika, 10^ 130 
Kcnuleit'JiUakit, rjo 
R<piie^ tA. 50« 8a, nfi, ti8, ia6, 
*ni »37i 138# »39i *79 
R. Rtflflia ftotti, 104 
Rud»dliim>, 164 
Roljftkdtttdd, 174 
Ron, 188 ^ 

RupunyiD, aiQ 
Ruifia, m 
Rnttonjcc, 145 

S 

SadtlbuDnuiiaciini, 148 
Si^, 70 
SfgwnibrA, 159 
SagtiB Iilaiid, atS 
Sahadcvs, 37 
Sabtni, 153 

Saif-udrCUn namra Siioh, <97 
SMia, 139,150, »5a 
65 

Saltya, 185 
SalllbAiii, £9 
Salbs, «a8 
Salem. 134 
Sklapalum, (40 
SdntanlnpiLs&clika, r66 
Sarabuchi, 303 

Samudda'Vaaija-Jltabn, 19. 74 
SauiudKuuni, £7 
SomuTBi, »3 
Sancbi, 31, 33, 34, 35 


Sancharam. 39 
Sandwtpa, at6, aig 
Sanghahhfldni, 

Sa^haraniun, i 64 

SaifliSnBi Vijayoiinitga Varman, 

<J 4 

I'Sabgtiiiigin. 330 7 
SaAhshacbOfa, tbo 
Siflbba-jfltaka, 3a 
SaHyiAtaHigania, idd 
Sa yntta Klkaya, 73 
Sanuki, 174 
I SbrajH, 189 
I Sartuunandirih 96 
I SiiidBr 4 -SainU, aaS 
' Satif, Cape, 393 

I Sonaane^ tgS 

I Saafltniam, *39, t$a 
^ wakami, S 5 . 

; Satgaon, t&t, 379 
I SavtaMia, 68 
I Sijw, De, 85,86 
* Sdaoit, 96 
SooUand, 346 
Scythian, 49 
Stbaatlan Gonralca, irg 
I Sekocla, 96 
Setnimtniii, t9a 
Semulla, jga 
I Sen Kit^ 449 
SefibfligiRt, 78 
Scfbndlp, 140^ 187 
Sefttndootg, 140 
StiirdJ, 5a, tiA 
Shababud^i 198 
Shah Jdan, 443 
Shaluapeate, 158 
Shatua Kbiin, art, *49, ajg 
Sbihab^ndi]^ Tali^ ata, 934 
Sbln, tf4 ** 

Sbufa, Prioce, tad 
I Sam. 39, tjjo 
I Sidly, s6 fl 
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^llabtadrat iS^' 

$i&&vllni of Sfiiaba, .69 
SinusKomiin China, 140 
Sndabid, 186 

Eiadti, j, i4> rS, T40. (f3i 
Sfulho, 166 
Siodliamsat >39 
SipgaporCf 14A 
Sb^a, *9, 31, -14. 73> ip* 
Siobainuklil, i6d 
S bUapiui, 69 
Shheng, 707 
SisxflT Nivedilftt 146 
Siiupiiandtut, 66 
SStMt 5S. 5^ 
fevaii, »S, J38 

Smith, Vomeni, 113, i»St **7* **9r 
NJ 

Sol^ 78 
SoCOttB, 13J, 190 
Solnmoci, 89, 91, 9>t 93 
SoltTitt, F. IWWrtf, t5» 

Sona4mk, ^7 
Soninath, 153, 189, 187 
SomuiUMti t<ii 1*9 
Sopihir, 78 
SonidHi. 168 
^vuli, 71, 7s, 73 
171 

SrV-Hanhi, 153,189 
Art-Vahayn, *76 
Artmanu, *5^ 

Srinapn, J17 
Sripor, 116, 3*9 
Art IU|» Indni Cboh, in 
Suahofn, 343 

S*, John, a, P* Sl Andrew. 146 
Strabo, It, *®3f '«• *3*1 

137 

Stieny^ain Matter, 131 
Sohiimi*fAtoka, 77' 

gQtrtttan i^ ZI4 

Sukangeer, *o; 


SufeioHDi, 1S7 
Sulkca, 348 

Stmuna, 4,36,143,150,171 
Snmcna, 194 
Son^i 165 
Songsbtbi *3, 177 
Supn^ *$9, 88, 9 “f * 3 * 

Sitpfpntaka, 30. 71, 89 
Sufqsfokft'Bodhlst, 19 
Sappanko-J&tika, 

Sunu, 134,140, aotr^J? 

SCifTytt, 130 
SnoHwdvJit^. 77 
StiUa Pi(w^'73, 88 
SoTOoia, 71 

SuTor^^thUmi, 3^ * 45 * **®** * 7 * 
Suvuna IsEotid, {6 
Sutiundniff, 139 
Sajr, 167 
SujshiM, 187 
.Sovor^a Dvlinr 58 
SiyttMt, fit, 947 
Symon, 134 
Syita, 9 ** *> Ji I*® 

T 

Tabokat-i^lMn, 187 
Todtnar, 94 
Toka-kwin. i», ' T' 
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